









































Spiced Walnuts 


Yiamond Walnu 


Real Body-Building Food 


that adds Distinctive Flavor 


get the best Walnuts 


OU know the delicious flavor of And you can 


Walnuts, how they make so many for the same price you would pay for 
dishes more tempting. But do you know — ordinary kinds. 
how wonderfully nutritious they are? 

Some foods lack one essential and sup- 


ply others in excess, but Walnuts supply — whole. 


Ask for Diamond Wal- 
nuts. Their thin shells permit the plump, 
sweet, tender nut-meats to be lifted out 





‘ - ° ° Cube 1 alu 2 dates, and § orange, 
all the vital food elements in ideal pro- Diamond Walnuts are hand-sorted, ¥4 cup D Ae ad W nat eats € viet 
portion. They are over 96 per cent crack-tested, and selected with infinite oughly, moisten with: Golden Salad Dressing, 

masked with dressi ing. 


pure nutrition. 


Walnuts are one of the most delicious 
meat substitutes. They serve admirably the Diamond Trade 
to make dressing for fowls, desserts, 
cakes, and salads more attractive. 


care. 





DI AMOND ci WALNU i 


Your Dealer has a sack marked with 


shown on the bottom of this page. Ask 
him to take yours from this sack. 


Mark like that 
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Direct Shelle d Walnuts are M: ANY rec ipes just as 
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California Walnut Growers Association 


A purely co-operative, non-profit organization 
of over 4,000 yrowers ; 
Our yearly production mere than Forty Million Pounds 


Los Ancetes, CALiroxnia 


are contained 
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e from fire, add 1 teaspoon vanilla, 
{ 1 cup Diamond W alnuts 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


NOTED FOR DESIGN 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


TFTH AVENUE & Of = STREET 
NEw YORK 
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DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 
MRS. JACK BARBER 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
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H,. C. S, CHASSIS 


INSPECT IT - COMPARE IT - THEN JUDGE FOR YOURSELF 











In order to be satisfied with any car regardless of price, 
or what particular point best suits your fancy, you must depend 
on the chassis being of correct design and built of the right 
kind of materials; as the chassis is the foundation of any 
automobile, 














An apparently good looking body equipped with a few cheap 
accessories may cover a poorly designed and built chassis, 











Among the things a purchaser should buy are: simplicity 
and strength, a deep and wide frame section, well cross-braced 
to eliminate body twist, squeaks and rattles. 














Consider most seriously size of wheels and tires, the 

riding qualities, size and length of springs and the size of 
the spring bolts, the efficiency of the cooling system, also 
the economical operation and upkeep cost. 












Compare the H. C. S. chassis with any other chassis, re- 
gardless of price, for design, quality, sturdiness, simplicity 
and workmanship, 


YOUR OWN JUDGMENT WILL TELL YOU WHAT TO DO. 











H, C. S. MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Harry C. Stutz, Pres. 
Indianapolis - U. S. A. 
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THE LitERARY AND ARTISTIC 


a =| ASE OF OUR TEMG as 


COeDE WAST PUBLISHER 
49 WEST 447TH GCTTREET_.._. mEWWY-yYoRK 
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Here is a full sized reproduction of the cover of the 
newest of art magazines,—new in methods, contents, and 
purpose. Richly illustrated in colour, with many full 
page plates, the text printed in English and in French, tt 
deals with every phase and period of art,—uninfluenced 
by fads, unhampered by conservatism. Six numbers a 
year. $3.00 a copy. Annual subscription, $15.00. To 
secure immediate delivery, mark the offer you prefer, and 
send check with coupon. 


Condé Nast, 19 West Forty-fourth Street, New York City 
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Pip hahonnWe~ be ub bene Kueh Cees wee de Street 





Please enter my subscription for one year (6 numbers) to The 
Living Arts. I enclose my cheque for $15.00 herewith, OR 


Please send me an ‘‘on approval’ copy of The Living Arts. I 
enclose my cheque for $3 herewith. If I subscribe, this copy 
and this $3 will apply on my subscription. 
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Motor traffic conditions in all the great popu- 


lation centers today, more than ever emphasize 
the need for a car especially adapted in design 
and construction for town use. 

Brewster motor cars combine the ease of hand- 
ling essential to city driving with luxurious 
riding comfort and great beauty of coach work 
and equipment. 

In gentlemen’s garages equipped with Lan- 
chester or other fine imported motors for sub- 
urban use, the Brewster is almost invariably 


the smart town car. 


BrewstTER & Co. 
FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEw YORK CITY 
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i || will be thrilled by Phoenix | (z 
\ fai||economy. The fine feeling |j26 “i 
S84) which comes from the wear- | ZY” 
“ing of comfortable silk ho-||A° 
|| siery, and the sense of secur- 














ity and elegance which it 
brings, are really incidentals. 
Phoenix is the best selling 
line of hosiery in all the 
world, because of its remark- 
able wearing qualities, be- 
cause of the long mileage it 
securely insures at low cost. 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 
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motor car into which is built every- 
thing necessary to give that finality 
of comfort and performance you 
should expect in a high grade motor car. 


Just as Kissel’s coach work represents 
lines of beauty and depth of finish not 
usually found in automobiles—he has 
carried into his motor and chassis the 
custom-built idea—the thought and 
ideals of hand craftsmanship. 


To do this— Kissel created and built 
those items essential to perfect road- 
ability—those features required to elimi- 


» The Custom-Duil 
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nate rattles and squeaks in a chassis— 
those developments necessary for perfect 
heat balance and oil control in a motor 
—that perfect balancing of all recipro- 
cating parts to reduce vibration to a 
minimum regardless of all speeds. 


In fact—throughout his car— Kissel has 
provided those engineering achieve- 
ments that make the ideas and ideals of 
the experienced owner a reality and an 
accomplished fact. 


At the New York National Automobile 
Show — January seventh to thirteenth. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO., Hartford, Wis., U.S. A. 
Originators of the ALL-YEAR Car 
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“Through the Woods” Eaton 


PAINTINGS OF 
GLACIER PARK 


CHARLES 
WARREN EATON 


SMALL jaca 


‘GEORGE “ALFRED | 


| 


WILLIAMS 


December 13-January 2 


(Title registered) 








| “ART NOTES” will be mailed on request | 
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“Mary” by George De Forest Brush 


AMERICAN 


PAINTINGS 
and SCULPTURE 


See calendar in 
adjoining column 
for exhibitions 


Latest booklet on request 


108 West 57th St. New York 
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Notes on Painting and Sculpture 


Comments on the Current Exhibitions in New York 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


N discussing the Winter Exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design, 
Harry Watrous, for many years an 

officer of the Academy, and now vice- 
president, said the reason no examples 
of Modernism found their way into the 
show was that no good specimens had 
been submitted to the jury of selection. 

“T have no doubt,” said Mr. Watrous, 
“that if the better exponents of Post- 
Impressionism of the abstract in art 
should send their works to the Academy, 
the jury would accept them and they 
would be hung by the committee, We 
have heard too much of the narrowness 
and conservatism of the Academy. If 
the Modernists will send really worth- 
while specimens to the annual exhibi- 
tion next Spring, I honestly believe you 
will see them on the walls.” 

Mr. Watrous added that the few 
specimens of extremism submitted for 
the Winter Exhibition were so palpably 
worthless as “expressions” of anything 
that they were rejected. 

There’s going to be some fun. Cer- 
tain of the Modernists, when told of 
what Mr. Watrous said, declared that 
in the last few years many worthy 
examples of their art had been sub- 
mitted to the Academy, but that of 
late, discouraged by the attitude of the 
juries, they had ceased to try. They 
expressed a determination, however, to 
see to it that if no extreme art is seen 
at the Academy next Spring it will be 
the fault of the jury of selection. 

Maybe it has come time for the Na- 
tional Academy to recognize that there 
is meaning and beauty in Post-Impres- 
sionism and in abstractions of form and 
colour. If this should happen, then 
Expressionism (to use the word so aptly 
coined in Germany) will become aca- 
demic—at least in the literal sense of 
the word. The next step will be to 
admit such exemplars as John Marin, 
Samuel Halpert, Marsden Hartley and 
Charles Demuth to the Academy. Just 
think of it, John Marin, N.A.! 

Suppose it should happen—suppose 
even that the worst should come to pass 
and that the National Academy and 
the public in swallowing a little of Ex- 
pressionism should swallow it all. Sup- 
pose all the artists should begin painting 
abstractions and turn their backs on 
pictorial representation. Well, there 
would be a few years of it, then a group 
of revolutionists—outside the Academy, 
of course—would begin painting like 
E. L. Henry and Frans Hals and Childe 
Hassam, raise a fearful rumpus because 
of academic conservatism, and start the 
fight all over again. 

This may sound like a joke—it’s 
meant for one—but something of the 
sort makes up the whole history of art. 
Acceptance leads to satiety and satiety 
leads to revolution. 


ERTAINLY pictorialism made up 

the sum total of the Academy’s 
newest display. It was no worse than 
in the past, but its mediocrity was more 
noticeable, not only to the eyes of jaun- 
diced critics, but to the public as well, 
since so much of Modernism has begun 
to be displayed in the dealers’ galleries. 
Within the last year Expressionist art 
has been seen at Montross’, Daniels’, 
Kingore’s, Dudensing’s, Brummer’s, 
Weyhe’s, De Zayas’, Hanfstaengl’s, the 
Société Anonyme and the Anderson 
Galleries; and rumour has it that the 
American Art Galleries some time in the 
New Year will disperse at auction an 
extremely important collection of Mod- 


ernist art brought over from Europe. 

Be this as it may, there is so far no 
sign of capitulation on the part of the 
National Academy. The prize-winning 
pictures are significant. The first Alt- 
man prize went to E. L. Blumenschein’s 
Superstition, a realistic work of the so- 
called Taos school of the Southwest, 
with aboriginal motifs. The second 
Altman prize was awarded to The Sun- 
rise, a muralesque work with figures 
calculated to give joy to Edwin H. 
Blashfield and Francis Jones. The Car- 
negie prize was won by Charles S. 
Chapman’s Forest Primeval, which 
harks back to Courbet. -The Shaw prize 
went to Dorothy Ochtman for a still 
life, The Tang Jar, which beautifully 
upholds the academic standard. High 
River, by John F. Folinsbee, won the 
J. Francis Murphy prize; The White 
Vase, by George Laurence Nelson, the 
Isidor medal, and Ernest F. Ipsen’s por- 
trait of John Lane the Proctor prize. 
All are excellent paintings—breaking no 
traditions. 


HE third annual exhibition of the 

New Society of Artists at the Wil- 
denstein Galleries, No. 647 Fifth Ave- 
nue, (November 15 to December 15) 
owed its brilliant success to Mrs. W. B. 
Force. Last year the exhibition was an 
artistic and pecuniary failure. The 
artists sent what seemed to be their 
worst pictures, and few visited the ex- 
hibition. This year Mrs. Force, in con- 
senting to manage the show, compelled 
the artists to send their best works. 
And then she got the public to visit the 
exhibition by advertising in the news- 
papers and magazines and in the Fifth 
Avenue buses. The crowds came— 
sometimes in such number they could 
hardly see the pictures—and many 
works were sold. 

Thirty-eight well-known painters and 
sculptors contributed 110 exhibits. These 
ran almost the whole gamut of Ameri- 
can art. Even Modernism came in for 
a moiety of attention through the werk 
of Samuel Halpert, Henry Lee McFee, 
Maurice Sterne and Gaston Lachaise. 

Probably the most meritorious picture 
was Eugene Speicher’s Southern Slav. 
Others that deserve special mention 
were Van Dearing Perrine’s Autumn, 


Ernest Lawson’s Windy Day, Jonas 
Lie’s Sycamores in Storm, Hayley 
Lever’s Wind, Leon Kroll’s Spring, 


Rockwell Kent’s November and Robert 
Henri’s nude, Helen. 

Unforgettable was one of Guy Péne 
du Bois’ trenchant social satires, New 
York Girls. There will come a time 
when collectors will seek this artist’s 
work as something unique and inimi- 
table in American art. 


Albert Sterner an- 

nounced she would hold an 
“Anonymous Exhibition” at her new 
gallery, No. 22 West Forty-ninth Street, 
the wise ones smiled and doubted if 
such a thing could be done except in 
name only. The sophisticated rounder 
of art exhibitions believes himself to be 
possessed of the ability to identify the 
work of a well-known artist at a 
block’s distance. It was a curious ex- 
perience to find themselves groping for 
clues at Mrs. Sterner’s show (November 
15 to December 15). Decision is not at 
all so easy of a picture when the signa- 
ture is omitted. At such a game an 
artist, with his knowledge of his col- 
leagues’ peculiarities of brush stroke and 

(Continued on page 9) 
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“Ariane” 


by Fantin-Latour 


An Important 
Collection of 


PAINTINGS 


and 
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Modern Masters of 
American and European 
Art 


December 3d to 31st 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Benito 
Boscher 
Brissaud, J. 
Brissaud, P. 
Choisnard 
Drain 


45 West 44th Street, New York 
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ARTHUR TOOTH 


x SONS rp. 


709 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





NOW ON VIEW 
EXHIBITION 
of 
18TH CENTURY 
ENGLISH 
PORTRAITS 
including examples by 


GAINSBOROUGH 
REYNOLDS 
RAEBURN 
LAWRENCE 


Open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
































VANITY FAIR’S 
INDEX TO ART 
EXHIBITIONS 
and CATALOGS 








1. Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th 
St. Dec. 5th to Dec. 31st. Paint- 
ing ip oil, water-colors and draw- 
ing by Abbott H. Thayer, — 
the hives estate somnaig in Mie 

number of examples never betore 

shown. Catalog. 


Brown Robertson Galleries, 415 
Madison Ave. Pictures for chil- 
dren, Dec. 5th to Dec. 28th. 
Paintings, water-colors and prints 
of juvenile subjects. Catalog. 


Macbeth Galleries, 450 Fifth Ave. 
Dec. 13th to Jan. 2d. Paintings 
of Glacier Park by Charles War- 
ren Eaton, and small pictures by 


George Alfred Williams. Catalog. 
4. Dudensing Galleries, 45 West 
44th St. Exhibition Intime, Ber- 


nard Boutet de Monvel and his 
friends, Dec. 7th-Jan. 1st—orig- 
inal draw ings. 


. Ehrich Galleries, 707 Fifth Ave. 
Dec. 6th to Dec. 29th. Old and 
modern linens, Cantagali and 
Venetian glass arranged by Mrs. 

thrich. Three color crayon por- 
traits by Frederick T. Weber; 
hand wrought jewelry and metal 
work by Marie Zimmerman. 
Catalog. 


Ainslie Galleries, 615 Fifth Ave. 
Now on Exhibition, paintings by 
George Inness. 


Arthur Tooth & Sons, Ltd., 709 
Fifth Ave. 18th Century English 
Portraits, including ‘fine ex- 
amples by Gainsborough, Reyn- 
olds, Raeburn, Lawrence and 
others, until jist Dec., 1921. 
Catalog. 


8. C. W. Kraushaar Art Galleries, 
680 Fifth Ave. Paintings and 
Bronzes by Modern Masters of 
American “and European Art. 
Paintings by Daumier, Luks, 
Sisley, Tack, Forain. du_ Bois, 
Pantin, Ryder, Decamps, Zuloaga, 
eal, iG arriere, Sloan, Courbet, 
Myers, Toulouse Tautree, Hal- 
pert, Prendegast, >uvis de Cha- 
Vannes. Bronzes by Mahonri 

oung, La Chaise and Bourdelle. 
December, 1921. Illustrated 
Catalog. 
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Any of the above catalogs may be 
procured from the respective galler- 
les mentioned,or throughVanity Fair. 


Address, Bureay of Art Literature, 
nity Fair 
19 West die Street, New York City 


Specify literature desired by num- 
ber, ‘as indicated in border. 























Notes on Painting and Sculpture 


(Continued from page 8) 


palette, has much the advantage of a 
| layman. 

There was a large nude which caused 
many to say “Robert Henri” at first 
glance. Closer inspection revealed cer- 
tain bold strokes that led to a revision 
in favour of Randall Davey, in spite of 
the warm transparent glow of the flesh. 
But in the background, through the 
window, was a tiny telltale glimpse of 
landscape that put both Henri and 
Davey out of the running, and, when 
labels were put on at the end of the 
first two weeks, sure enough the painter 
was none other than George Bellows. 

Then there was a decorative subject 
in spectrum colours, a little girl seated 
at a table with lots of flowers, and the 
spectator said, “Renoir!” Nothing of 
the sort! Glackens. 

Of course, there were certain artists 
of such marked individuality and tech- 
nique that no one could mistake their 
work—for example, a Holy Family with 
shepherds bearing gifts, in beautiful 
deep and dull colours, by Eugene Hig- 
gins, a winter landscape by Rockwell 
Kent, a harbor and boat scene by Jonas 
Lie, a deliciously humorous pseudo- 
classical landscape with figures by Bry- 
son Burroughs, a tapestry-like group in 
a park by Maurice Prendergast, and an 
entrancingly coloured flower piece by 
Eugene Speicher. 

It was Mrs. Sterner’s idea to give 
collectors a chance to buy pictures on 
their own merit, regardless of name. 
The show was a success, because several 
works were sold in the first two weeks, 
one of them being a beautiful post- 
impressionistic Gloucester subject by 
Samuel Halpert, which should have 
| been in the National Academy with a 
| prize-label attached. 





PPRQUANCY, much vivacity and some 
extremity were found in the exhibi- 
tion of work by Bernard Boutet de 
| Monvel “and his friends” at the Du- 
densing Galleries, No. 45 West Forty- 
fourth Street (throughout December). 

At least fifteen artists are represented 
in this very up-to-date show, including 
such confréres of Boutet de Monvel as 
Lepape, Drian, Marty and Choisnard. 
The animation of their graceful figures, 
their daring design and the telling effect 
of their colouring have been made fa- 
miliar to the American public by the 
| covers of Vanity Fair and Vogue. 


NATALIE GONCHAROVA designed 
| the first Cubist-Futurist stage set, 
| the one which appeared in the Cog 
| @’Or of Paris and London—not the one 
| seen in New York. She and Mikhail 
Larionov, who have exhibited together 
jin Paris and London, are coming to 
| New York the first of the year and will 
hold a joint display of paintings and de- 
signs for stage settings and costumes at 
; the Kingore Galleries, No. 668 Fifth 
avenue (January 1 te 15). Larionov 
will be remembered for his settings for 
the Contes Russes and the Soleil de 
Minuit. 

These two artists lead the advance 
guard of Extremism in Russia, and con- 
| Servatives in America may expect to be 
| agreeably scandalized. There is an in- 
| teresting rumour to the effect that a set 
by Natalie Goncharova will be seen in 
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a play to be produced in New York 
early in the new year. Mary Hoyt 
Wiborg is chairman of the committee 
arranging the exhibition. 

What a sudden jump from the decora- 


tive art of Christine Herter, full of | 
academic and classic tradition, seen at | 


the Kingore Galleries until December 17, 
and the conceptions of these two wild 
Russians! Being no less than the niece 
of Albert Herter, she has an undisputed 
right to the talents which have won 
so many laurels for the name in recent 
years. This display of her paintings in- 
cludes portraits as well as pictures of 
purely decorative intent. One is a 
group of the Kneisel Quartet, painted 
for the Institute of Musical Art. 


HE first old master show of the 

season was that of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury English Portraits (until January), 
at the galleries of Arthur Tooth & Sons, 
No. 709 Fifth Avenue. The fourteen 
subjects in the show afford a study of 
English portraiture from Thomas Hud- 
son (1701-79), contemporary of Ho- 
garth and the man who taught Reynolds 
how to paint, down to James Northcote 
(1746-1831), one of the group that tried 
vainly to keep the tradition alive after 





the great masters of the English school | 


had passed from the stage. 
Reynolds himself is represented by a 


sketch of a boy, Master Henry Vansit- | 


tart. 


The art of the supreme genius of | 


the school, Raeburn, is exemplified by a | 
large portrait of Lord President Dun- | 


das, who figured prominently in the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings—an 
ideal Raeburn subject, florid, stout, 
good-natured but with a stubborn glint 
in his eyes. There are two works by 
Gainsborough, a picturesque represen- 
tation of his friend, Charles Frederick 
Abel, the musician, holding a great viol, 
and an earlier example, a robustious 
portrait of Philip Yorke, second Earl 
of Hardwick. There are two by Law- 
rence, a most pleasing John Hunter, 
Esq., eminent East India merchant, and 
a typical and spirited Miss Lennox. 

An American note in the exhibition is 
a Portrait of Miss Bainbridge, by Gil- 
bert Stuart, a product of the artist’s 
“Trish period”. It is a most beautiful 
work, with refined grey and white pas- 
sages that give it the purity one often 
finds in a Romney. 


i ghee by the late Abbott Thayer 
which have never before been ex- 
hibited are a feature of the collection of 
oils, watercolours and drawings pro- 
vided by the artist’s estate that form an 
exhibition at the Milch Galleries, No. 
108 West Fifty-seventh Street (Decem- 
ber 7 to January 1). Many of these 
drawings were preliminary works for 
pictures with which art lovers are fa- 
miliar. Among them is the first concep- 
tion of the boy’s head that appears in 
Boy and Angel. 

The post of honour is held by a large 
oil painting of A Muse, a semi-nude 
figure of grace and beauty, typical of 
the artist’s best work. Among the 
watercolours is one of Mt. Monadnock, 
which he often painted. It was on this 
mountain that he desired his ashes 
might be scattered, after his death—a 
request carried out by his son. 




















“Baby Troubles” Nuyttens 
Original etching 14% 411% 
$25 unframed—$35 framed 


HOLIDAY 
EXHIBITION 


PICTURES FOR 
CHILDREN 


Through December 


BROWN - ROBERTSON GALLERY 
415 Madison Ave., New York 


Catalogue mailed on request 

















Established 1900 
THE 
EHRICH 
GALLERIES 


“Old Masters” 


and Modern American Paintings 


707 FIFTH AVENUE 
at 55th Street New York 








ON EXHIBITION 
During December 


Unusual Artistic Examples 
of 
Wrought Iron 
Hammered Copper 
Handwrought Jewelry 


made by 
MARIE ZIMMERMAN 


Displays of unique pieces of 
Italian Pottery, Venetian Glass, 
Antique and Modern Italian Linens 
—Christmas gifts of distinction 


Arranged by Mrs. Ehrich 
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by 
Inness Homer 
Wyant Twachtman 
Martin Weir 
Blakelock Murphy 


Also other fine paintings 


AIN SL TE 
GALLE EAL. 
615 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Telephone 6886 Plaza 





On Exhibition Fine American Paintings 
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HENRY MILLER’S | 
THEATRE 


43d Street near Broadway 


BILLIE 
BURKE 


HERSELF 
in 
BOOTH 
TARKINGTON’S 


Latest Comedy 


“The Intimate 
Strangers” 


MATINEES: 
2) and Saturday 
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JOHN CORT ATTRACTIONS 


MARION GREEN 





MES 
in an GDaIN 


By MANUEL PENELLA 


“HER SALARY MAN” 


@ gay, romantic comedy with 


RUTH SHEPLEY 


A. H. VAN ggg oo 
GRACE CARLISLE — RAE MARTI 
WILL DEMING 
in notable cast at the 


CORT THEATRE, ,3FS. 


TIMES SQUARE THEATRE 
“The One Play in Town Which is a Candidate for 
Greatness" — Heywood Broun 
Charles Dillingham Presents 
ALLAN POLLOCK 
in Clemence Dane’s Masterwork 
“A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT” 
with Janet Beecher Matinees Thursday & Saturday 














SHUBERT THEATRE y."*'s,. 


e Bohemians, Inc. Announce 


GREENWICH 
VILLAGE FOLLIES 1921 


Devised and Staged by 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 





SS = 
The Theatre Guild 


“The most important and the 
most eventful theatre in Amer- 
ica.”—N. Y. Times. 


Garrick Theatre, 65 West 35th St. 























The Theatrical Callboard 


Critical Notes Before the Curtain Rises 
By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


HILE rumour toys with the re- 

turn of Barrymore, Hopkins pre- 

sents his other outstanding star, 
Jacob Ben-Ami, in The Idle Inn. It is 
his second vehicle in English, this folk- 
drama by Perez Hirschbein. Those who 
saw Ben-Ami in Samson and Delilah and 
imagined that the nervous gestures and 
fidgeting body were mannerisms of this 
actor, are in for a surprise. As Ben-Ami 
demonstrated some half dozen times, 
while he headed the company of the 
Jewish Art Theatre, his art is the art of 
impersonation as well as the art of emo- 
tion. In each new part which he played 
for that curious repertory theatre he 
displayed a new body. He was a ner- 
vous hyper-sensitive poet in Samson 
and Delilah; a frail, awkward, absorbed 
young rabbi in Green Fields; an intel- 
lectual in Lonely Lives. And in The 
Idle Inn, which, like Samson and De- 
lilah, was part of his repertory in Yid- 
dish, he appeared as a_ vigorous, 
handsome country bully, who swag- 
gered into a wedding and stole the bride 
from under the noses of the groom and 
all his friends. The discovery of a new 
Ben-Ami is one of the thrills awaiting 
the playgoer who sees The Idle Inn. 


Our Jewish Dramatists 


THE discovery of a new playwright 
will also be one of the pleasures of 
The Idle Inn. Perez Hirschbein is one 
of a rather extraordinary group of Jew- 
ish dramatists who fled Europe to make 
their home in New York and to write 
plays in Yiddish for the three or four 
outstanding Jewish playhouses in New 
York. The most celebrated is dead— 
Sholom Aleichem (a pseudonym, made 
from the common Jewish greeting, 
“Peace be with you”, and used to con. 
ceal the identity of Solomon J. Rebino- 
witsch). Among the living are David 
Pinski, author of The Treasure, pro- 
duced by the Theatre Guild; Sholom 
Ash, whose God of Vengeance is likely 
to be seen in English this season or 
next; Ossip Mymow, author of The 
Bronx Express, some time to be seen on 
Broadway, and Nju, an extraordinarily 
popular play in Russia, staged by Jo- 
seph Urban and Richard Ordynski in 
1917; and Perez Hirschbein. The fact 
that The Treasure, The God of Ven- 
geance and Nju were produced by Max 
Reinhardt is a fair indication that, in 
the Ghetto of New York, America 
shelters Jewish dramatists of a calibre 
equalled by few among our own native 
playwrights. Hirschbein himself is 
most interesting. His work, while abe 
sorbed always in the life of his people, 
particularly in the life of the peasants 
of the Russian countryside, is filled with 
idyllic, romantic vision, and written in 
a poetic prose which critics liken to that 
of the French symbolists and mystics. 
It was with Hirschbein that Ben-Ami 
founded the first Jewish art theatre, in 
Odessa, some ten years ago. 


Tarkington’s Third 


ONCE upon a time Booth Tarkington 
wrote a play called The Man from 
Home. With the aid of Harry Leon 
Wilson, who had collaborated in this 
melodramatic comedy, the novelist went 
blithely on writing failure after failure 
on the same formula of Tarkingtonian 
observation diluted and soured by con- 
ventional flourishes of plot. The part 


that was Tarkington succeeded; the 
part that was the old-fashioned theatre 
failed. For a long time there was too 
little Tarkington, and the record of The 
Man from Home—which incidentally 


“made” William Hodge—was never re- 
peated. 

Then one day Tarkington threw col- 
laboration and the theatre to the winds 
and wrote Clarence. It wasn’t a Man 
from Home in popularity, but it suc- 
ceeded. It had the freshest quality of 
youth that had ever invaded our stage, 
and it had none of the empty gun- 
flourishing and plot-making of the other 
Tarkington pieces. This season Tark- 
ington is again writing genre comedies. 
Two of them, The Wren and The Inti- 
mate Strangers, have proved rather too 
thin to repeat the success of Clarence. 
Now comes a third, Bristol Glass, in 
the same vein of intimate and simple 
comedy. 

Bristol Glass is a satirical study of 
snobbery. On one side is the daughter 
of an impoverished but ancient New 
England family, who is forced to keep 
an antique shop in order to live. On 
the other, the son of a newer and far 
richer family from Philadelphia. The 
daughter of New England is a working 
girl and taboo in the eyes of the Phila- 
delphians. To her relatives, however, 
the man she wants to marry is only the 
son of rich summer-resorters. The 
comic conflict will be waged round 
Gregory Kelly and Ruth Gordon. 


The Colour Organ 


OT at all theatrical, yet perhaps the 

most interesting thing that has been 
put into a theatre in many, many years 
will be the Colour Organ or Klavilux of 
Thomas Wilfred, which will be installed 
in the Neighborhood Playhouse shortly 
after Christmas. This strange and ar- 
resting device, which was described in 
Vanity Fair last season, creates the 
eighth art of mobile colour, an art com- 
parable in every way to the art of mo- 
bile sound which we call music. The 
artists and critics who have seen Wil- 
fred fill his little laboratory with a pul- 
sating void of colour in which mystical 
shapes of light appear and grow, rise 
and turn in upon themselves and 
disappear, only to return in thematic 
progression, speak with the utmost en- 
thusiasm of this unique spectacle. The 
effect of it upon a crowded theatre re- 
mains to be seen. The possibilities are 
extraordinary. Its success may presage 
the day when concert halls for the 
Colour Organ will be found in every 
large city, and when audiences will go 
to hear virtuosi play upon it as they 
now go to recitals of music. The emo- 
tional effects which Wilfred gains are 
so much more varied and powerful than 
colour and light can give in the play- 
house that it is not beyond the bounds 
of possibility that feeble tricks with 
spotlights and coloured mediums may 
be banished from our theatrical produc- 
tions in favour of a bland and simple 
illumination in which the directors will 
gain beauty and expressiveness only 
through the movements and groupings 
of the players. 


New and Coming Plays 


AMONG other pieces to be seen during 
the month of December or prom- 
ised for early production are the fol- 
lowing: 
Elsie Janis and Her Gang in A New 
Attack. 
The Wild Cat, a Spanish operetta by 
Manuel Penella. 
Bert Williams in The Pink Slip, a 
musical comedy. 
Face to Face, by Vincent Lawrence, 
with Richard Bennett and Robert Ames. 








in “MARIE ANTOINETTE” 
a play of romantic love by EDYMAR 
At the Playhouse 











GLOBE THEATRE 


‘THE BIGGEST SENSATION’ 
Musical of this or any other season, 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM presents 


GOOD MORNING 
DEARIE 


By Jerome Kern & Anne Caldwell 
Staged by Edward Royce 


Hes A STAR in EVERY ROLE iacluding: 
UISE_GROODY, OSCAR SHAW, HAR- 
LAND DIXON, ADA LEWIS, WILLIAM 
oan a MAURICE and LEONORA HUGHES, 
SIXTEEN SUNSHINE GIRLS and THE 
GLOBE ENSEMBLE. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 




















rant | Barrymore 





in “THE CLAW,” with IRENE FENWICK 


BROADHURST THEATRE 
44th Street West of B’way. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 











THE MUSIC BOX 


“‘THE HUB OF NEW YORK"’ 
SAM H. HARRIS OFFERS 


IRVING BERLIN’S 
‘sMUSIG BOX REVUE” 


BEST MUSICAL SHOW, 1 vas MADE 
IN AMERICA 


WORLD’S PRETTIEST CHORUS 
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SAM H. HARRIS THEATRE 
West 42nd St., New York 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


“Six Cylinder Love” 
A COMEDY 
By William Anthony McGuire with 
ERNEST TRUEX 

















“GET TOGETHER” 
“* HIPPODROME 


Matinee every day 
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THE SELWYNS’ SUCCESSES 


— 
Somerset Maugham’s Comedy 


“The Circle” 
Vue Leslie Cart 
hn Drew and Mrs, Leslie Carter 
ye ” Selwyn _— a a 








Plerenee Reed 
in 
“The Mirage” 


en tour 


Mme. PETROVA 


Appearing in person 


“The White Peacock’”’ 


en tour 








JANE COWL 
“Smilin’ Thru” 


en tour 














THE 
Neighborhood Playhouse 
466 Grand St. Tel. Orchard 1171 

At the Week-end 


“THE ROYAL FANDANGO” 


Spanish Ballet by Gustavo Morales 
During the Midweek 
Browning's “IN A BALCONY” 
Thomas Wilfrid’s Color Organ 


Performances every evening 
except Monday 


Matinee on Saturday 











Henry W. Savage Offerings 
Broadway Successes Now on Tour 
An Entirely New Production of 


“THE MERRY WIDOW” 


With an International Singing Cast, Operatic 
Ensemble and Grand Opera Orchestra, Scenes 
by Joseph Urban, Costumes by Peggy Hoyt. 


MITZI 


in the Musical Romance 
“LADY BILLY” 
MADGE KENNEDY 


(Personally) in 


“CORNERED” 





“TI enclose my check, with the 
amount in blank” 
y= people in Boston and Chicago, New 


Orleans and.San Francisco write us in ad- 
vance of their trip to New York, asking us to 
arrange their theatre-going schedule— 


and enclose checks, with the amount in 
blank— d 

it’s evident that McBride’s theatre ticket ser- 
vice is real service and that our half century-old 
policy of a standard service fee pays. 

Our charge is the box office price, plus 50c 
for service. Mail orders promptly filled. 


Send today for our booklet, “TWO DOWN IN 
FRONT,” with a list of current theatre attractions. 


McBRIDE’S 


THEATRE TICKET OFFICES, 
1497 Broadway (Times Square a 


Waldorf-Astoria The Claridge Hotel McAlpin 





71 Broadway Phone Bryant 8010 165 Broadway 























CAPITOL 


BROADWAY at 51st STREET 
pres: s Largest and Foremost 

Motion caus Theatre a 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


DE LUXE | 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mile. Gambarelli, Batlerina 
| De Luxe Performances Daily 

2, 4, 7:30, 9:30 
Presentations by S. L. Rothafel 


Sa 

















announces 
the re-establishment 
of Ais Restaurant 





Three Hundred Park Avenue 


(Forty Ninth and Fiftieth Streets) 
New York City 
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Greenwich Village 
Attractions 
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DINNER EXTRACRNINARY 


4-6 CAISTOMELSL 


WORLD 
FAMOUS 
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BEEFSTEAK DINNER 








Doers Dickerman 


THE TREASURE BOX 


Interesting Gifts and Treasures 
173 7 4th St., New York 
Hand made Stationery 
Your favorite _—s pees with contrast- 
co 
Price $1.75 or 1's, per box. 
onogram at cost. 
Mail orders promptly filled. 


























Early American, "Phone Sty. 4865 
Empire, and % 
other Antique 
Furniture and 13 East 8th St. 

Novelties New York City 


THE NAYAN SHOP 




















CASINO Theatre B’way at 39th St. 


Eves. 8:30 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


artton TANGERINE 
Best Seats $2.50 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY MATINEES 


——————— 


Invitations 
Greek for a series of recitals given 


monthly by Helen Moller and her more ad- 
vanced pupils at her 


e 
Dancing “Little Theatre Within the Theatre” 


may be had by addressing Miss Moller at Lexington 
Opera House, 5ist Street and Lexington Avenue, 

_s New York. Special ensembles for children and 
young ladies who wish to work under Miss Moller’s 
personal guidance. 
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ROSETTA O’NEILL 
Rivlin oh omDANCING 
“To Miss O’Neill I owe my success,” 

Mrs. Vernon Castle 


46 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Phone Rhinelander 6770 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. William M. Odom, Paris Director 





Announces the opening, March 15th, of its Paris Ateliers, 9 
Place des Vosges. Regular courses March 15th to Dec. 1st. 


Information sent upon request. Registration may be made now. 
Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, New York 

















IF You are coming to New York 
And you want to know 
What are the best plays 
Which are the best restaurants 
Where to lunch, dine and dance 


Write to the 


VANITY FAIR BUREAU of Amusements 
19 West 44th Street New York 








The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists. 


Matinees every day at 2 o’clock 
Evenings at 8 o'clock 
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THE most important vol- 


ume we have ever pub- 
lished and the most ex- 
traordinary book published 
in America this year. 


THE STORY 


of 
ANKIND 


By HENDRIK VAN LOON 














With over 100 black-and- 
white line illustrations, 8 
four-color pages and numer- 
ous animated maps and full 
page half-tones, all done by 
the author in the inimitable 
style which has made him 
famous. 

The history of man made 
graphic and appealing and in- 
stantly understandable to the eye 
and the mind of both young and 
old, by a writer and artist who 
makes history simpler than 
Alice in Wonderland and more 
fascinating than the most thrill- 
iug novel. 

Here is the long awaited out- 
line of history which the enthu- 
siastic readers of Van Loon’s 
“Ancient Man” have been 
clamoring for. When that 
memorable volume appeared, 
Heywood Broun called it “the 
most fascinating book for chil- 
dren which we have seen in 
years’—and the New York 
Times said, “This is the way 
to tell history to children—and 
to the rest of us.” 


“To the rest of us” is right, 
for we older folks are much 
like children in that we want 
our history written so it is easy 
to read and understand—and 
interesting, too. Van Loon will 
make -even the most sophisti- 
cated Vanity Fair reader drop 
the newest novel for the great- 
est romance that ever happened 
—the true history of man on 
this earth told as only Van 
Loon can tell it. 


The biggest gift book of the 
year (For birthdays, it’s ideal )— 
literally in size and gorgeous 
splendor of text and illustra- 
tions and binding and cover— 
and big in its significance and 
in the place it will find in our 
reading and conversation. Send 
it as a gift to everyone you care 
for—from the child of 10 to 
the youth of 70—and don’t for- 
get to make a present of it to 
yourself. 

$5.00 a copy (worth ten!) at 
your bookseller’s—or from us 
—and get it now if you don’t 
want to be kept waiting for 
your copy. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 


113 West 40th Street 
New York 


Publishers of The Modern Library 
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The Intelligence of Poets 


In Which Mr. Hueffer’s “Brandified Sentimentalist ” is 
Looked for in Vain 


By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


T has always seemed to me a strange 

and regrettable thing that any one 

who might be a’ fine poet should, 
even for a little while, pursue another 
life, though, like Dante at the moment 
of his exile, he might be the first coun- 
sellor of Florence, like Villon, a mur- 
derer, or like Arthur Rimbaud, a con- 
ductor of caravans into Abyssinia. 
Above all I see no reason why poets 
should be urged to become prose 
writers. And yet this is precisely what 
is constantly being done, especially 
when the reviewers are weary of berat- 
ing poets for not being politicians, so- 
ciologists, or respectable and high-born 
gentlemen. 

Many poets have, it is true, written 


‘wisely and well in prose. .In our own 


time, Yeats in Per Amica Silentia Lunae 
and in Four Years and Masefield in 
Gallipoli have shown that the finest 
measures of prose are not beyond them. 
But the poets are asked not so much 
that they should also become masters 
of prose as that they should write their 
verse as if it were prose. 

Ford Madox Hueffer in Thus to Re- 
visit puts the case for the prose tradi- 
tion in verse a little more clearly than 
the rest. “There is hardly a poet of 
to-day or yesterday who ever in his 
matter, his ideas and his verbal texture, 
attempts to soar above the level of the 
intellect of scarcely adolescent pupils in 
young ladies’ seminaries—hardly a poet 
who, in his verse, attempts to render a 
higher type of mentality than might be 
found in a Grimm’s fairy tale. Or it 
might be more just to say Hans Ander- 
sen; for, as far as I can remember, An- 
dersen was more of the snob than 
Grimm. . . . Poets in fact, once they 
put on their laurel crowns, divest them- 
selves of every shred of humour, irony, 
or incisive knowledge of life as it is 
lived. I can hardly think of anyone 
save Heinrich Heine, Browning,—and 
sometimes Christina Rossetti—who were 
born since 1790 and did not consider 
verse writing as something aloof from 
life, art, form and language.” 

Thus Mr. Hueffer. And I immedi- 
ately began to wonder what poets Mr. 
Hueffer is accustomed to read, aside 
from himself, that verse writing has 
become so inane. And turning the page 
I found that his attacks were directed 
against two suppositious journalists, ap- 
parently contemporaries, who had each 
published a volume of ex-schoolboy 
verses. Mr. Hueffer’s shells then seemed 
to be aimed at the camp followers and 
to have fallen among them with no 
sound but the dropping of duds. 

Mr. Hueffer, it is true, is but prepar- 
ing his way to praise certain poets 
whom he admires above the academi- 
cians and the Georgians. But his re- 
marks are-typical of those who wish to 
attack poetry as the one medium open 
to the immature, fit only to express 
ideas which are untrue or else too ob- 
vious for expression. All the writer’s 
artillery is usually brought out to 
slaughter some half-hearted band of 
amateurs or some mediocre poetaster. 
When Mr. Yeats vents his hatred of 
Swinburne’s rhetoric, or Mr. Pound as- 
sails Milton’s vague grandiloquence, 
they are exercising legitimate critical 
faculties; but when Mr. Mencken de- 
votes a long essay to the inanity of 
magazine verse he seems to me to be 
wasting his efforts. 


There is no reason that a poet should 
not bring to his work a knowledge of 
life as it is lived in the streets and a 
spirit of mockery. ‘It is difficult to 
warble divinely with the tongue in the 
cheek, but it has been done. 

What matters is intensity and with 
intensity the poem may survive any- 
thing—even archaic language. I do not 
intend to apologize for emotion; it 
would be too much like apologizing for 
the human race. And, happily or not, 
there is no occasion to explain away 
any excess emotionalism on the part of 
the established American poets. Mr. 
Hueffer’s “brandified sentimentalist” 
does not exist. Ezra Pound, “HD”, 
T. S. Eliot, Edgar Lee Masters, Robert 
Frost, in part at least, belong to the 
prose tradition. There is not one who, 
in his verse, loses the least subtlety of 
his intellect or betrays a dissolute air. 

But if there were no other who, hav- 
ing put on his laurel crown, held to his 
humour, irony and incisive knowledge 
of life, there would still be Edward 
Arlington Robinson. His collected 
poems, recently issued by Macmillan, 
show that if he has not always written 
well he has at least written wisely. It 
is charged against Mr. Robinson that 
he is now employing his idiom inde- 
pendently of his thought. But this at 
least implies that he has brought his 
style to such a pitch that he himself is 
content. He may be pardoned for imi- 
tating himself well, when others have 
done it so badly. 

But I do not in the later poems find 
a perceptible slackening. If some of 
the sonnets are little more than rhymed 
mannerisms there is still Mr. Flood’s 
Party, which perhaps will serve as well 
as anything else to show Mr. Robinson’s 
humour, irony and observation: 


Old Eben Flood, climbing alone one 
night 

Over the hill between the town below 

And the forsaken upland hermitage 

That held as much as he should ever 
know 

On earth again of home, paused warily. 

The road was his with not a native 


near: 
And Eben, having leisure, said aloud, 
For no man else in Tilbury Town to 


hear: 

“Well, Mr. Flood, we have the harvest 
moon 

Again, and we may not have many 
more; 


The bird is on the wing, the poet says, 

And you and I have said it here before. 

Drink to the bird.” He raised up to 
the light 

The jug that he had gone so far to fill, 

And answered huskily: “Well, Mr. 
Flood, 

Since you propose it, I believe I will.” 


Alone, as if enduring to the end 

A valiant armor of scarred hopes out- 
worn, 

He stood there in the middle of the road 

Like Roland’s ghost winding a silent 


horn. 

Below him, in the town among the 
trees, 

Where friends of other days had hon- 
oured him, 


A phantom salutation of the dead 
Rang thinly till old Eben’s eyes were 
dim. 
(Continued on page 13) 











OF ALL THINGS! 
Robert een 


DRAMATIC EDITOR OF “LIirE” 
Illustrated by Gluyas Williams 




















Stephen Leacock says: 


“I have admired everything that Bob 
Benchley has written ever since he was in 
college. His work seems to me to repre- 
sent the most typical and the best American 
humour, I will go further and say that 
the appearance of Benchley’s first book is 
an event in the history of literature not 
equalled since Milton produced his Para- 
dise Lost. More than that I will go so far 
as to say that if Shakespeare had only been 
alive he would have recognized in Bob 
Benchley a friend and an equal.”’ 


At all Booksellers, $1.75 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 
19 W. 44th St. New York 
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Of the list of “Books 
RECOMMENDED FOR 
Girts” in the December 
issue of Vanity Fair 
twelve* are published by 
ALFRED A. KNOPF 


[* Second publisher, six.] 
The books are: 
THE BRIARY-BRUSH 
By Floyd Dell $2.50 net 
THE CHARMED CIRCLE 
By Edward Alden 7ee0 


PAN 
By Knut Hamsun 
DREAMERS 
By Knut Hamsun $1.75 net 
THE ee ee THE 
yi ie Fergusscn $2.50 net 
THE TORTOISE 
By Mary Borden 
LORDS OF THE 
HOUSETOPS 
By Carl Van Vechten $2.50 net 
SHALLOW SOIL 
By Knut Hamsun $2.50 net 
LONDON RIVER 
By H. M. Tomlinson $2.50 net 


DEADLOCK __ 
By Dorothy Ree 


net 


$2.00 net 


$2.50 net 


net 
MY DIARIES [1888-1914] 
By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt 
2 vols. boxed $12.00 net 
IN AMERICAN 


ver 
By John V. A. tere” iia 
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. Gers 
For Christmas 


sed ond ep 
ped within 48 hours. 
Porcelain Lamps 
and Shades 
Imported Incense 
Perfumes 
“Write for Catalogue” 


“PURPLE PUP” BOOK STORE 
181 West 4th St. New York City 
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My Brother 
Theodore Roosevelt 


By CORINNE ROOSEVELT 
ROBINSON 


“Mrs. Robinson’s book not only 
gives a delightful picture of 
Roosevelt—but of Roosevelts.” 

—N. Y. Globe 


“A model of biographies” 
—Detroit Saturday Night 


Illustrated. $3.00 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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Princeton 
London 


The Brick Row 
Book Shop, Inc. 
19 East 47th Street, New York City 


Importers, Booksellers 
and Print Dealers 


“A Book is the ideal gift” 


First Editions of 
AE, Beerbohm, Conrad, Kipling, Mase- 
field, Hardy, Hewlett, Mackenzie, 
Walpole, Synge, Yeats, etc. 


Books illustrated 
by Lovat Fraser, Dulac and Rackham 


The best of the Season’s Books in 
Poetry, Fiction, Memoirs 





Choice Books in Bindings 





Open Evenings from December ist 


7HREE 
sGLOIERS 


By John Dos Passos 


THE. most enthusiastically 
. Praised and the most cor- 
dially damned book of the year, 


At All Booksellers $2.00 [Franny 
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The Intelligence of Poets | 


(Continued from page 12) 


Then, as a mother lays her sleeping 
child 

Down tenderly, fearing it may awake, 

He set the jug down slowly at his feet 

With trembling care, knowing that most 
things break; 

And only when assured that on firm 
earth 

It stood, as the uncertain lives of men 

Assuredly did not, he paced away, 

And with his hand extended paused 


again: 

“Well, Mr. Flood, we have not met like 
this 

In a long time; and many a change 
has come 


To both of us, I fear, since last it was 

We had a drop together. Welcome 
home!” 

Convivially returning with himself, 

Again he raised the jug up to the light; 

And with an acquiescent quaver said: 

“Well, Mr. Flood, if you insist, I might. 


“Only a very little, Mr. Flood— 

For auld lang syne. No more, sir; 
that will do.” 

So, for the time, apparently it did, 

And Eben evidently thought so too; 

For soon amid the silver loneliness 

Of night he lifted up his voice and sang, 

Secure, with only two moons listening, 

Until the whole harmonious landscape 
rang— 

“For auld lang syne.” The weary 
throat gave out, 

The last word wavered; and the song 
being done, 

He raised again the jug regretfully 


|And shook his head, and was again 


along. 


| There was not much that was ahead of 


im, 
And there was nothing in the town 


below— 

Where strangers would have shut the 
many doors 

That many friends had opened long 
ago. 


Mr. Robinson has from the first writ- 
ten in a style which is at once clear and 
evasive, stark but indirect. He begins 
by a direct statement which is no sooner 
made than qualified, or after a sugges- 
tion of dark hints he surprises us with 
an epigram. Standing before his char- 
acters, with one hand he snatches away 
a mask and with the other casts a veil. 
His right hand knows perfectly well 
what his left hand is doing, but there 
are times when the reader is too con- 
fused by the swiftness of his move- 
ments to know what has been revealed. 

I speak now of those poems in which 
Robinson has failed of his best and yet 
probably no American poet of his gen- 
eration has maintained such a high level 
of execution. His method has in part 
been forced upon him. His terse epi- 
grammatic style is adapted as no other 
could be to the kind of psychological 
poetry at which he is aiming, and the 
uncertainty of his statements are due, 
not to a trembling of his hand, but to 
the doubt which exists in his own mind 
when pronouncing moral judgment. For 
his interest lies in those men and women 
who belong neither to success or failure. 
He is a pessimist with whom there re- 
mains a doubtful hope. He has eaten 
his bread alone and knows that it is bit- 
ter; he trusts that it may be yet the best 
nourishment for a man’s soul. 

Always he seems to stand outside the 
event. It is for this reason I believe, 
that his dramatic monologues are al- 
most inevitably failures. John Brown, 
for example, would be an_ interesting 
commentary on the libertarian fanatic, 
were it delivered by an observer. As an 
expression of the man’s own mind it 
scarcely comes off. 


One might have thought that after) 
the Victorians there was nothing further | 
to be done to the Arthurian legend 
but to restore its original violence and 
barbarous courtesy. Mr. Robinson, 
however, has taken these famous, but 
no longer fabulous lovers, Merlin and 
Vivien, Launcelot and Guinevere, and 
made of them men and women afflicted 
with modern doubt, wearily appraising 
a world which has fallen to ruins about | 
them. There is in Launcelot—which on 
the whole succeeds better than Merlin— 
no hint of high emprize, of adventur- 
ous and courteous passion. The burning 
of the queen, an incident ignored by all 
since the earliest chronicles, and her 
rescue by Launcelot after the lighting 
of the faggots, is seen not on the spot, 
but as mirrored in the eyes of the tired 
and disillusioned king. The two great 
scenes between the lovers—when Launce- 
lot and Guinevere discover the weari- 
ness which has overtaken them, and 
when they come to their final parting, 
after Arthur is dead and Guinevere 
cloistered in a convent—are realized with 
psychological subtlety, but with a sen- 
suous dimness which leaves them all but 
unreal. Only occasionally passion more 
desperate than weary breaks through, | 
as in that moment when Launcelot, 
parting from the queen, 





“Crushed her cold white hands and saw 
them falling 

Away from him like flowers into a 
grave.” 


Mr. Robinsen has taken dust and 
ashes and transmuted them into some- 
thing which gleams with a pallor not 
unlike gold. Mr. Masters, in The Open 
Sea (Macmillan), has taken the fine | 
gold of Shakespeare’s famous lovers, | 
Antony and Cleopatra, and corroded it 
with acid. The current of the Spoon | 
River has been turned into the Nile. | 
The Queen of Egypt is seen thus: | 





She’s twenty-eight, fruit fresh and 
blushing, most mature and rich; | 
She spoke the language of the Troglo- | 


dytes 
The Medes and others. And when 
Antony 
Sent for her in Silicia, she took time, 
Ignored his orders, leisurely at last 
Sailed up the Cydnus in a barge whose | 
stern 
Was gilded, and with purple sails. 


So looks from Chicago the barge that 
like a burnished throne burned on the | 
water and the lass unparalleled who so 
sternly avoided a Roman holiday. Wise 
enough to outwit the full-fortuned 
Ceasar, she cannot escape Mr. Masters, 
industriously intent on showing how so 
noble a lover of liberty as Brutus may 
find his last imitation in a John Wilkes | 
Booth. 

Mr. Masters has, no less than Brown- 
ing, learned to think in blank verse, and | 
it is by the facile control of his instru- 
ment and his unfailing irony that the 
volume is chiefly distinguished. The 
failure of Mr. Masters to live up to the 
Spoon River Anthology seems to me to 
be largely due to his determination to 
make poetry out of books which he has 
scarcely read. It is not that fine poetry 
may not be created out of books and 
lonely meditation. Tennyson, for ex- 
ample, was an excellent poet until he 
left the Ivory Tower and went down 
into the Crystal Palace. The trouble 
with Mr. Masters is not that he has 
gone into his library for material, but 
that he has not stayed there long enough. 

Mr. Ezra Pound is not so much a 
man as a trinity. There is Mr. Pound 
the poet, Mr. Pound the pedant and 
Mr. Pound the instigator. The pedant 
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and the author of Instigations have fre- 
quently of late put the poet out of 
the house. 

I have never doubted that Ezra 
Pound was a true poet and I do not 
use the term lightly. Blandula, Tenulla, 
Vagula from the volume called Lustra 
is pure poetry such as has not often been 
produced in this country. 


What hast thou, O my soul, with par- 
adise ? 

Will we not rather, when our freedom’s 
won, 

Get us to some clear place wherein the 
sun 

Lets drift in on us through the olive 
leaves 

A liquid glory? If at Sirmio, 

My soul, I meet. thee when this life’s 
outrun, 

Will we not find some headland conse- 
crated 

By aery apostles of terrene delight, 

Will not our cult be founded on the 
waves, 

Clear sapphire, cobalt, cyanine, 

On triune azures, the impalpable 

Mirrors unstill of the eternal change? 


Soul, if She meet us there, will any 


rumour 

Of havens more high and courts de- 
sirable 

Lure us beyond the cloudy peak of 
Riva? 


Mr. Pound knows perhaps better than 
any living American, what poetry 
should be, and he has been justified in 


{ turning to the Troubadours, for the 


Italian poets of dolce stile nuovo, to 
Catullus and his contemporaries, as 
models of that precision which, after 
the vague rhetoric of the Victorians, it 
was valuable that poetry should regain. 
One must, in order not to be a parvenue, 
find a precedent in the past, or in some 
literature which has developed upon a 
different tradition than our own. And 
once a personal idiom is achieved no one 
can gainsay the accomplishment. Mase- 
field found his corrective in Chaucer 
and Yeats the model he needed for his 
plays in the Japanese Noh drama. But 
Mr. Pound has never stayed long 
enough in one place to build surely, nor 
has he been able to secure a permanent 
colour by blending his dyes. It is true 
that after all the ransacking has been 
done and the books read, something still 
remains which is the essential Pound. 
And it is this Pound, nervous, harassed 
by modernity and yet loving the Attic 
grace, the Pierian roses, which brings 
one again and again to whatever he has 
written. 

His failure to realize his high talent, 
his inability to create a style always at 
his service, cannot, I think, be wholly 
charged against him. He is of those 
poets who must take their images out 
of old books or legends of the country- 
side, who cannot deal with life directly 
but must transmute it into something 
strange in their own minds. Had he 
been content to remain in America, and 
could he have found here some such 
material as Yeats found waiting to his 
hand when he returned to Ireland, he 
might I think have been a poet such as 
is more than any other needed in this 
country. 

Homage to Sextus Propertius is a 
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learned account of the love affair whos 
actual history shines through pages of 
Roman history, the pilferings from 
classical literature superfluously pasted 
across it. Thinking perhaps of the eX. 
cuse which Propertius made to Mae. 
cenas for celebrating his own Cynthia 
rather than the epic wars of Rome, Mr 
Pound offers a precedent for devoting 
himself to a love poem at a time of such 
worldly tumult. Moeurs Contempor. 
aines and the car2fully distorted yl 
portraits published under the guise 
Hugh Selwyn Mauberley are elliptical, 
coolly wrought, delicately pointed sat. 
ires, but there is nothing here so poign. 
ant as the poems of T. S. Eliot in q 
similar genre. 

This will perhaps indicate their qual. 
ity ; incidentally it seems a just appraisal 
on the part of the poet of his own work, 


Turned from the “eau-forte 
Par Jaquemart” 

To the strait head 

Of Messalina : 


“His true Penelope 
Was Flaubert,” 
And his tool 

The engraver’s. 


Firmness, 

Not the full smile, 
His art, but an art 
In profile; 


Colourless 

Pier Francesca, 

Pisanello lacking the skill 
To forge Achaia. 


Envoi :-has a lyricism which Mr. 
Pound seldom permits himself these 
days, comparable perhaps to La Figlia 
Che Piange of Eliot’s. The final ap- 
praisal of the book must however de- 
pend on the Six Cantos with which it 
concludes. I shall have to learn at least 
three more languages and read seven 
years before I shall pretend to recognize 
all the references, but patchwork of 
erudition, of phrases in five tongues and 
paraphrases as it is, it still contains 
much that is pure poetry, lines like the 
following would not be easy to match 
in contemporary literature: 


The silver mirrors catch the bright 
stones and flare, 

Dawn, to our waking, drifts in the green 
cool light. 


Bathing the body of nymphs, of nymphs, 
and Diana, 

Nymphs, white-gathered about her, and 
the air, air, 

Shaking, air alight with the goddess 
fanning their hair in the dark, 

Lifting, lifting and waffing: 

Ivory dipping in silver, 

Shadow’d, o’ershadow’d. 


Upon the gilded tower in Echatan 
Lay the god’s bride, lay ever 
Waiting the golden rain. 


And all that day, another day: 
Thin husks I had known as men, 
Dry casques of departed locusts 
speaking a shell of speech . - - 


The scarlet curtain throws a less scarlet 
shadow. 
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They'll buy it for you; and 
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the service. 
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A package of domino cards at once brings to mind the marble top tables 


of the Paris cafés. 


to while away the hours of railroad travel. 


The Fashions 


It can be carried in the vest pocket and brought out 


It costs the small sum of $.40 


and Pleasures 


of New York 


RAWING room gambling has come 

into vogue. One does not need 

to go into society, or to frequent 
the best known drawing rooms to dis- 
cover this fact. A look at the shop 
windows is enough to convince the 
most skeptical that games of chance 
have become “parlour amusements”, 
The fad for social gambling cannot be 
censored by the more conservative on 
the ground that it will possibly lead to 
the scandals and tragedies which sur- 
rounded the romantic life of the casinos 
in days gone by, when gaiety was often 
mistaken for vice. These little games 
are simple amusements, often less costly 
than bridge, for the world now plays 
for a penny instead of a dollar. 

The variety of the games of chance 
to be found in the shops is amazing. 
Roulette wheels, in all sizes, ranging 
from the pocket watch edition to the 
big roulette wheel of the old casino 
table; baccarat boards and rummy 
boards; domino cards and pocket chess 
sets, on which one can also play 
checkers; “put and take” pegs, and any 
variety of games of chance, including 
the ever-fascinating minoru. In some 
of the bigger shops, whole departments 


.| are devoted to games of chance, which 


are almost as fascinating to linger over 
as the toy shops of one’s youth. Just 
after the war it became very fashion- 
able in London to have private roulette 





parties, to which twenty or thirty peo- 
ple were asked, and before which a 
buffet lunch was served. 

Have you ever noticed what it is that 
makes you stop to look in the shop 
windows? Usually it is not a stout 


boot, or a warm coat, but some gay- 


thing which has attracted your fancy. 
A brightly coloured object will make 
you stop for a moment in order to find 
out what it is. A new gambling game 
may seem to you a diversion. A very 
cleverly presented poster for a new 
movie is a thing which arouses your 
curiosity. Occasional flower shops in 
the drab street are one of the things 
we are unconsciously grateful for. 
Flower shops are always gay, but in_all 
the world they are gayest in Paris. No- 
where has a flower shop overcome the 
brick and mortar of a building as well 
as our famous flower shop on Fifth 
Avenue with the scarlet roof. A fungus 
growth of green has come out all over 
the building like moss on a great tree 
in the woods. We never pass this, or 
any other flower shop, that we do not 
think of someone to whom we would 
like to send great masses of all the gay 
flowers in the windows. 

And, do you realize that, among other 
fashions, the fashion in flowers has 
changed. Men do not send orchids, as 
they used to do; the thing now is to 

(Continued on page 16) 





Stretcher boards 
for golf stockings 
are as useful as 
shoe-trees and 
should be used in 
the same manner. 
Also for drying 
stockings after 
washing. Price 
$.75. Order them 
in your stocking 
size 























NE’S DESIRE FOR COM- 
FORT AND LUXURY. 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


FFINCHILIEY 


5West 46th. Street 
j NEW YORK 
———! 


























McCutcheon’s 


For the Man 
Shirts, Collars and 


Neckwear—Pajamas, 
Socks, and Under- 
wear—Sweaters, Golf 
Hose, etc.—All at 
the lowest prices con- 
sistent with quality. 


Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave.and 34th St., New York 





























Registered Established 
Trade Mark 1855 
ee 
Sport Wear 
Specialties 
IMPORTED 


Top Coats 
Golf Suits 


Knickers or Long 


Trousers 


Golf 
Stockings 




















of British Wools 
Imported 

Sweaters 
A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 
523 Fifth Avenue 211 So. State Street 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Philadelphia Cleveland Seattle 
San Francisco Oakland Los Angeles 
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The Piccadilly 


New Britain Blucher, of im- 
ported Scotland grain. Mod- 
ified brogue last. Double 
oak sole. Master beading on 
instep. Calfskin Lined. 





Maii orders promptly filled, 
25c extra to cover postage. 
Winter booklet of 30 designs 
in Men’s shoes on request. 


London 


Character Shoes 


Compare with other 1480 Broadway, New York City 


makes sclling for $12.00.” 
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Some dear one is sailing soon 


To Europe 


GA “SEA-SAW SAILING SOUVENIR” letter serial (one each 
day) will be a treasured delight and remembrance of the 
voyage and of YOU. 

@ These, to one who embarks for distant shores, are really 
YOU, holding the sceptre of ocean happiness in your hands. 

@As each succeeding sunset ushers in Neptune's nocturnal 
nuances, his or her steamer-chair will know not sea-sickness 
—if remembrance can dispel it. 

@ Souvenirs that’ will live, sparkle and glow through mists of 
years! 

@ They're original artistry, none duplicated; they're beautifully 
colored, in exquisite taste; they're distinctive, colorful, inim- 
itable—every one the product of culture for the cultured— 
your work of love, and mine. 

@ They're not “forms,” not printed, not trifles, not inexpensive 
—but well worth, and ever worth, the expenditure involved. 

@ You tell me about him, her—tastes, vocation, joys, studies, 
itinerary—leave the rest to me. 


Stella Helen Gilmore 
19 West Ninth Street New York 
A letter or postal will bring you informative details 


Something new, Something true; 
Something to make you happy, too. 


——— —$—$__J 














IMPORTING CO. | | 


AGENTS FOR 


BRIGG & SONS 


NEW YORK 
LONDON 







Canes 

Umbrellas 

Riding Crops 
Sporting Seats, etc. 


DUNHILL PIPES and Smokers’ Articles 


| IA 














VANITY FAIR 


A thermovane js 
a decorative jm. 
provement en the 
old thermometer, 
This one is for 
desk use. Price 
$6.00 





The Fashions and Pleasures 


of New York 


(Continued from page 15) 


cucer, also produced Sally and Irene, 
and before that was the producer at 
Daly’s, in London. That is why these 
plays have had an atmosphere: which is 
rare on our stage. Herman Tappé cos- 
tumed the piece and suggested the set- 
tings. Good Morning Dearie is a great 
production which does credit: to a great 
producer. It would not surprise some of 
us to see the dinner hour shifted to 
8:30 or 9 o’clock. Now one never dines 
in Paris before that hour. Everyone 
goes to the play at 9 o’clock, the theatre 
hour in Paris, in which case they do not 
dine before but make supper an occa- 
sion. A little leisure in our rushed 
existence is a relaxation. Any fashion 
which can bring us this will come to 
stay. Another need of metropolitan life 
is a quiet rendezvous for lunch. Music 
and crowds do not help the “uptown” 
man to lunch profitably when either on 
business or pleasure bent. There is a 
little club restaurant on Fifty-second 
Street where this can be discreetly done, 
and also one in East Forty-eighth, 
which has little corners arranged like 
the quiet and excellent cafés one knows 
in Paris. Lunch should be a quiet mo- 
ment, a thing which isn’t possible where 
the noise of an uninteresting orchestra 
and babbling chatter of crowds are to 
be combated. And so we are coming 
to the day of the small restaurant which 
boasts of a famous chef and _ reminds 
one of Paris and the Continent. 


send a bouquet of flowers for a young 
lady’s dressing table, and at the same 
time one beautiful rose or a small bunch 
of violets for a corsage bouquet. Mixed 
field flowers are more prettily worn 
with a frock than the exaggerated 
clumsy bunch of orchids. They ruin a 
girl’s dress, and in addition give her 
somewhat the appearance of a deco- 
rated float on the fourth of July. Or- 
chids have become suburban, bad taste. 
Field flowers, which have always been 
considered to belong to country lanes, 
have come into their own in smartest 
city shops. And why not, because they 
bring with them a breath of the very 
country lane from which they came. 


YGONE fashions repeat themselves 
with a new generation. The mod- 

ern young man about town has begun 
to promenade the theatres again as our 
grandfathers used to do. It is indeed a 
pleasant habit. After dining leisurely, 
two men on their own may drop in at 
a musical play for an act, for any of the 
several reasons best known to young men, 
Irving Berlin's Music Box has _ be- 
come a promenade rendezvous and is 
one indication of the revival of this 
fashion. Another example is Mr. Dill- 


ingham’s Good Morning Dearie, which 
is one of the best musical shows ever 
seen in New York. There are several 
interesting facts about this production 
Royce, the pro- 


worthy of mention. 





A baccarat board will hold two or more packs of cards, from which 
the top card slips out face down in almost a mechanical manner. 
Price $12.60 
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A Dreamy Smoke 
From a Pipe of Beauty 


For the twilight hour a clean, 
water-cooled smoke from the 
Nargileh —a pipe whose dark, 

sombre beauty will add a note 
| ofcharm to any man’s room. 

The bowl carries one of those 
rare designs from the Orient, 
executed in antique bronze. 
The ideal holiday gift for a 


man who loves his smoke. 
Price $20.00 


THE NARGILEH SHOP 
64 W. Winter Street 
Delaware, Ohio 
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skin, 4 [post cara brings a catalog. 
For winters more 
formal occasion 
in dul black oa 
skin or patent 
lesher ~ flexibl 
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rien's Shoes 


General Offises :121 Duane street 
ew York City 


Stores in gen Brooklyn, Philadelphia 


$7 














The Importance 
of Being Right 


Vanity Fair’s chief 
function in life is to 
keep en rapport with 
the best and smartest 
of the myriad things 
that people buy, wear, 
use or admire. 


So not only does it 
offer you the services 
of its competent shop- 
pers, but it gives you 
the benefit of its dis- 
crimination. 


If you’re not sure that 
the thing you want is 
right or in good taste, 
we'll tell you. And if 
you want it, we'll buy 
it for you without 
charge. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 




























COPYRIGHT 
BY WETZEL, 1921 





ESTABLISHED 1874 
2 and + E. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 


WETZEL are 
tailors for men 
desiring to be groomed 
correctly in every de- 
tail—it has ever been 
their privilege to serve 
a distinguished clien- 
tele. 














New Haven, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. Troy, N. Y. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 





WIN CHESTER 


SKATES 











NCHESTER 
Skates are manu- 
factured under the 
same high standards of 
quality that have made 
Winchester Guns and 
Ammunition World- 
Standard. 


At the Winchester 
Stores, you will find all 
types of hockey, racing, 
and figure skates, in- 
cluding a correct model 
for every individual 
taste, priced $1.50 to 
$15.00, featuring the 
improved Arena Mod- 
el, the most popular 
figure skate ever made. 


Winchester skating shoes 
and combination outfits, im- 
ported golf stockings and 
woolen hose, skating suits, 
imported woolen mufflers, 
sweaters, toques and tweed 
caps—bearing the clearly- 
defined stamp of sporting 
style and at moderate 
prices. 


WINCHESTER 


RETAIL STORES 


47 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Worcester, Mass. 


Providence, R. I. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Antiques 





: ANTIQUES FROM MY ATTIC 
sold privately to collectors and dealers. Shown by 
appointment. Correspondence solicited. Esther 
Walker, 2038 Locust Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Auction Bridge 


LESSONS IN AUCTION BRIDGE 
Special Playing Classes on Mondays 


Conlin 
Riverside 6556 














Mrs 
206 West 95th Street, N. Y. 
AUCTION BRIDGE TAUGHT BEGINNERS 
and ——— players. Private and class. 
Mrs. Agatha bas ang 
255 West End Ave (at 72nd) N. Y. Tel. Col. 7382 


Beads and Beaded Bags 


BAGS—Hand crocheted steel or jet beads. 
A smart touch to any costume. Photos on request. 
Beads all kinds Bead Bags — % 
Jue Michel 37 W. 39th St. 




















Beauty Culture 





MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 1891. Per- 


is ce Ss 


wei 


A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 








Children’s Things 


Furniture & Furnishings for the Home 





THE DOLL’S AND CHILDREN’S SHOP 
Festive _— frocks, chamingly dressed dolls and 
cessories, Dolls’ Hospital. 

18 West ith St. New York City 


Bia Comfortable Chairs for Library—Tables for 
Living-room. Dining room pieces of superior work- 
manship, Painted Bedrooms. Tel. Mad. Sq. 7762. 
Mary Allen Distinctive Furniture,8 W.28th St.,N.Y. 





$1.00 brings to Milord or Milady’s Boudoir or 
Kiddies Doll House, most fascinating hand-made 
Antique Slatback Chair in miniature reproduction. 


Furniture for the Living Room. Of excellent quality 
& workmanship at lowest prices. Chairs $19 to 
$155. Sofas $118 to $200. Crated & freight paid. 








Reeds Miniature Toy Co., Box 165, Townsend, Mass. | Photos sent. Ruder Bros, 21 E. 48th St., N. Y. 
MART FROCKS AND BLOOMERS 
of French Pongee ey beautifully smocked. Fi 
Charming gifts. $5.00 set. urs 


Elsie Wagner, 1721 N. vor Ave., Phila., Pa. 








Cleaning and Dyeing 


Smart Furs for ae incomes—Genuine Hudson 
Bay Seal Coa' Wraps $175, worth $450. 
Latest nls Exclusive Witch Avenue Models. 
L. Furman, 778-6th Ave., N. Y. Booklet sent. 





manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by known physicians. 
Booklet sent. 50 W. 49th St., N. Y., Bryant 9426. 








ARTHUR CHEGNAY—Expert French Cleaner & 

Dyer. Quick service. Gowns, suits, blouses, eso 
chiffons, trimmings, etc., cleaned & dyed. 

121 East 57th Street. New York. Plaza 7198 





Gowns Bought 








Corsets and Brassieres 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 

cash value for fine misfit; or slightly used evening 

& street —_ furs, diamonds, jewelry, silverware. 
9 West 45th Street, New 





MISS D. MUNSON. Designer of Corsets. Johns 
Hopkins University trained. Expert Consultant. 
Becoming and conreoeee corseting. 

Tel. Plaza 3839 4 East 55th St., N. Y. 


Tel. 9 ns Pay Cash at Once for Used 
Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Silverware. Highest Prices “Guaranteed. Write, 
*Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St.,N.Y. 





ALWAYS BUSY? 
Then you need a guide 
like this to help. you 





Gowns Remodeled 











plan your 
MY RE-BUILDING OF GOWNS IS THE TALK 
D ° of New York, because I have made creations 
ancing of gowns that seemed hopeless. 


out 
Homer, 7 East 55th St., New York. Plaza 9463. 








WILMA GILMORE 
Castle House Graduate 
fodern Dances Specializ 


X zed 
109 West 57th te ee Phone Circle 4026. 


atten ae Master tical 
—Gowns—F ui 
My Lady’s Wapdrabe Valet. Ne ow "Gowns to order. 
Models on hand. Tel. Bryant 5945, 66 W.49 St.,N.Y. 





ELENE L. SWENEY Boston 
Expert pect ame M specializing in 
all Modern Dances, with special 
attention to correction of faults. 


New York 





Hair and Scalp Treatment 





Private and class lessons; begin- 
ners or advanced. Nermal course 
for teachers. Diplomas awarded. 
9 E. 59th St., N.Y. Telephone Plaza 8612 


Incomparable EUROPEAN TREATMENT for Bald- 
ness. Falling Hair or Dandruff cured. +a per 
curable as long as hair bulbs show vitality. Illus. 

Bkit. Alois Merke, 512-5th Ave.,N.Y.,Mur. Hill 6280 





An attractive tobacco pouch of 
striped mocha _ leather—nickel 
frame. Rubber lined. 4%x 
4%. Price $3.50. May be pur- 
chased thru Vanity Fair Shop- 
ping Service. 


LOUISE MORGAN STUDIOS 
241 West 72nd St Phone Columbus 4569 
Modern Dances 
Subscription Evening Dances 


Delicacies 


Children’s Classes 











Interior Decorations 





SUSAN SALT—Samples sent on approval for drap- 
eries & furniture. Materials purchased. Interior 
decorating. Out-of-town_houses a specialty. 
501 West 142nd St., N, Y. Tel. Audubon 482. 








Beauty Culture—Cont. 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON, GIFT BOX ‘4 
Specially selected quarter box $2.00 F. B. 
Hood River, Oregon 


CHAPIN, HARPER & DUTEL 
76 West 48th St. Bryant 6887 
Interior Decorators. Estimates 








"Trafford E. Smith and suggestions for town and country work 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER permanently TABLE DECORATIONS, for sale or for rent. 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). No D F Ritz Carlton —— 
electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. ress Forms 18 East 47th Str 


Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 


Adeline de Voo Cummings Fanaa Hill 6700-7699 





Lucille Savoy Face Poudre—Used by discriminating 
wemen & prominent stars. Specially blended shades 
that enhance the complexion. $1.50 box; sample 25c. 


PNEUFORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form. Gowns 
fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in fitted 
lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. 





Jewelry and Precious Stones 
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Schools and Instruction 


MME. de S. PAUL. French teacher specializes in 
conversation—practical, interesting method. Pari. 
sian accent. ee teen for Regents, 
164 West 78th St., N. Y. City 


Shoes 


E. HAYES, O§NC.. 582 Fifth Avenue, New York 

malay &tyle in ladies’ shoes to -. 

terials and colors of costumes matched. 
style booklet & directions in self 


Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY—Overcome self- 
consciousness—Personality analyzed, correct social 
procedure authoritatively taught personally & by 
mail. Mlle. Louise—Marie Antoinette Hotel,N.Y.C, 


Specialty Shops 


GORGEOUS HAND MADE BEADED BAGS 

Tapestry and Novelty Bags. Pansy Powder Puffs, 
‘ewest Fancy—$1.25 eac'! 

Pansy Shoppe, 1925 South 17th St., Omaha, Ned, 

IN BRIDGE PRIZES 
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A NEW IDEA 
Mezzanine Shop 
Commodore Hotel 

Tel. Van, 


Miss Williams _T5t 














Poker dice which are cast by 
the stem winding system and 
can be carried like a watch = 


the pocket. Price $2.00. wn 
— thru. Vanity Fair 
hopping Service, 

















Inq. invited. Astor Theatre Bldg.,N.Y. Bryant 2143. | Pneuform, 16 West 46th St., N. Y. Bryant 5338. 

REDISCOVERED—OLD WORLD SECRET of Slen- ts ed pha gg aa a, — Black, 

derness & Health—Reduces Flesh—Relieves Rheu- ° Starr rost an any Jewels Pur- 

uatieie—Sadaraal Application only. For informa Entertainment chased and Appraised. Guarantee Trust Co. Bldg. The Woman Jeweler 

tion Write—Primavera Co., 105 W. 40th St., 5th Ave., cor. 44th St., Murray Hill 1192 

Sewn as 3 sy a a ae = ine Dara ill d Ms ites furnish exclusive py ey 4 ow Lylben Ly 
Sal 2 t t the t wi io your ca ig, de ing, : Pp ie e oor sper 

pecialist, Dr, Dys, for 3 Y years adviser to fash- talent for all Club or Private affairs. Jewelry and Silverware Bought Gems, Settings & Repairs. Express your Personality 


specialist, Dr. Dys, for 30 
ionable Parisiennes and royalty. 


Address 3 East 27th Street New werk City 


in your Jewelry. We will design & execute it well. 





Special treatments for Wrinkles, Flaccid Tissues, 


NTERTAINMENTS PREPARE 


JOHN DALEY PAYS CASH for Platinum, Gold, 




















Double Chin and Scrawniness. Send for booklet Stunts and original Place Cards ol for Silver, Pearls, Diamonds, Antiques; entire con- ° 
describing Dr. Dys" preparations and their use. inners or other Social Affairs. tents of houses. Established 1869. Unusual Gifts 
V. Darsy, 630 Fifth Ave. (at 50th St.), a York | Helen Conroy, 817 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 562 - 5th Ave. Room 403. Bryant 6886, New York 
EGYPTOL. Nature’s greatest aid Be cauty. BERTHA TANZER—544 E.2 .2ist St-,Brooklyn, mae 
Facial packs. Daily use vanishes a, em- Ws as a new illustra catalog 
oman 3 ishes. "Trial tube, $2. F ancy Dress and Costumes M illinery Better send for one now and get your Christmas 
Francois, 260 South 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. order in early. 
NEW LINES BROADWAY he eee —— co. > AKE binge og =~ —- sn , 

are always appearing in Yriginal ideas Bal Masqu an earn millinery at home, ustrated and ° ° 

these pages. mit pays to Costumes to order or for rent descriptive booklet—25c. Loie Hat Pattern Co., Wi edding Stationery 

follow them each month. Tel. Bryant 3440 116 W, 48th St., N. Y. | Dept. C. 11 East 35th Street, New York City. 








Books 
eee 5 BooKSHOr. 5 bats * iad St., N. Y. 


The old and the new on 
children love the best. 

















Flesh Reduction 


Mourning Apparel 





WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS & INVITATIONS 
Beautifully engraved. Very reasonable price § = 
quality of work done. Write for booklet. Stra Tl 
Eng. Studio, 528 So. La Salle St., Chicago, 





SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific method. _No dieting or exercising required. 
Dr. R. Newman, ae Physician, 286-5th Ave. 
(near 30th St.), Y. C. Phone Mad. Sq. 5758. 


THE SHOP of BLACK 
Millinery, Gowns, = = Mourning Accessories. 
Moderate prices. No talog. Calder & Co., 
2643 Broadway (100th st , Phone Riverside 2696. 





THE BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


WHOLESALE ONLY 








BUST, SOURTE CHIN, HIPS, ABDOMEN re- 
duced. B-Slym applied externally. Bnew 








Catering safe, large jar, month’s treatment. e ppd, Permanent Hair Wave Gifts 
Re-juvenating Co., 2100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. "4 
CARDANI 6TH AVE. at 53rd ST.| ANN DOLAN—Purveyor to those desirous of that | NESTLE’S SAMPLE GIFT SHOP ASSORTMENT $15- 


For luncheon or special dinner 
we recommend our 
Italian Spumoni or 





Biscuit Praline 
moulded in melon form 
Delightful — dainty — desserts 
Tel. 1571 Circle 





New York 


secret which protects against the inroads of time. 
Electric Baths, Massage, Reducing Baths. 

132 West 58th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 4724. 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM METHOD 
Ring Roller—Bergonie Chair—Electric Light Baths. 
Dr. Joseph R. Ross, Physio-Therapist, 300 Madison 
Ave., cor, 41st St., N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 8658. 





Originators of Permanent ee. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th St., 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 9086-4113. 


Wood and Leatherware. 


Decorated Metal, Glass, ad mpt delivery. 


Price Lists only. No Catalogue. 
Rena Rosenthal, 444 Madison Avenue, New You 





CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
personal attention for a permanent wave. Posi- 
tively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer, 
542 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Murray Hill 5772 





ONLY GOODS YOU CAN RELY ON 
can be 
advertised in 
Vanity Fair. 
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The Financial Situation 
When Lending Money Becomes a More Difficult Art 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


ESTS of sanity change as psychia- 

trists make progress in the science 

of mental derangement, but the man 
who ventured a year ago to speculate— 
in a philosophical sense—on the prob- 
lems which an oversupply of capital 
would bring, would forthwith have 
been thought unbalanced by those who 
congregate along the main highways of 
finance. 

Although it is still fashionable to wail 
about “loose change becoming tighter,” 
money and credit in available form are 
increasingly abundant. In the language 
of the market place, money is becoming 
easier, and the way of the borrower is 
more bearable. The opportunity of the 
lender to place his funds securely at in- 
ordinary high interest rates is fast van- 
ishing. Realization of this tendency 
since midyear has caused investors to 
sramble for high yielding securities. 
The rush to buy has automatically re- 
sulted in a lowering of the attractive- 
ness of bonds, which have climbed in 
price. The investor obviously is less 
handsomely rewarded by purchasing an 
§ per cent bond at 110 than by buying 
the same security at 100. 

The wiser lenders are purchasing se- 
curities—at current quotations and rela- 
tively high yields—that run for a long 
period of years, in order to perpetuate 
for themselves the advantages associ- 
ated with abnormal conditions brought 
about by the war and the period of re- 
adjustment. Conversely, astute seekers 
after funds strive to place securities of 
relatively short maturity, which can 
subsequently be refunded under condi- 
tions more favourable to the borrower. 


BVIOUSLY, the time is approaching 

when the dignity of the borrower 
will be heightened. When a better equilib- 
tum between the forces of demand and 
supply for credit is established, a man 
will be able to walk into a bank and ask 
for a loan without apologizing. When 
that time arrives—and the train of 
events is moving toward that station— 
the lender, the investor will have to be 
more diligent in his quest for securities 
which are both secure and alluring from 
the standpoint of interest return. 

Capital, in the sense of ready funds, 
has in recent years been so persistently 
sought after that the problem of finding 
an outlet has never seriously arisen. Spe- 
cifically, New York, the new and at 
least temporary money capital of the 
globe, has been coaxed and goaded into 
exchanging funds for promises to pay 
them back by financial plenipotentiaries 
ftom every country new and old. Often, 
before the revised maps of the world 
Were engraved, new republics, carved 
out of ancient empires, would announce 
their birth to a blas¢ world by shouting 
for financial assistance in America’s 
counting rooms. 

Moreover, domestic corporations, con- 
fronted by the combination of falling 
Prices and shrinking demand which 
economists dub deflation, in many in- 
stances found it necessary to raise 
money by the sale of bonds in order to 
Pay off current bank loans. In 1920, 
the disorderly entrance of corporations 
ito the money market, for funds to 
tide them over the period of recession, 
tatried interest rates to altitudes hither- 
‘0 unreached. It intensified the abnor- 
mal conditions from which bond quota- 
lions are now reacting. 

When good bonds get down to a 5 to 
6 per cent basis, instead of the 7 and 8 
Per cent stage, from which the country 
emerging, the more venturesome will 
2egin to explore new investment worlds 
i the hope of recapturing those very 


securities which, a few months ago, lay 
unwanted. 

Where will the search take the Ameri- 
can investor? 

Virtually everywhere. Since 1914, the 
dollar has become international, and 
higher interest than that obtainable at 
home will carry dollars overseas, just as 
similar inducements caused pounds ster- 
ling to flow into American railroad se- 
curities for many years before the war, 


because British home securities yielded | 


only 3 to 4 per cent, while Yankee issues 
returned up to 6 per cent. 

And yet financial provincialism will 
restrict the proportion of funds which 
will journey to foreign borrowers. Many 
will be willing to accept a lower rental 
for their use, for the privilege of stay- 
ing at home. 

Of these domestic loans, there will be 
a wide diversity. Interest rates will 
vary according to the credit standing of 
the borrower, the character of the loan, 
and the nature of the industry in which 
the funds will be employed. 

Many districts of the United States 
still need to be developed. South of the 
Mason and Dixon line is a vast stretch 
of territory, unevenly developed and 
generally in need of outside capital. 


ALTHOUGH the songs describing Dixie 
remain immutable, the South itself 
changed profoundly, between the Civil 
War and the World War. A tremendous 
process of rehabilitation went on, but it 
was slow and to an outsider all but im- 
perceptible. The recent war shook parts 
of the South from its habits, and started 
new movements, the results of which 
will unquestionably be felt for genera- 
tions. 

For example, in New Orleans, which is 
still more proud of its quaint individu- 
ality than of its hustle, the introduction 
of new forces can clearly be perceived. 
The new situation is partly due to gov- 
ernmental efforts to win the war. Dur- 
ing the crisis, the railroads were taxed 
beyond their capacity. The government 
therefore began to invent other means 
of moving freight. A renaissance in in- 
land waterways, which recalls the pris- 
tine enthusiasm for canal building be- 
tween 1825 and 1837 resulted. The 
Federal government began to restore the 
Mississippi River as an effective artery 
through which the product of industry 
could flow. It started to construct a 
fleet of barges with routes from Chicago 
to New Orleans. For the first time in 
nearly a century, the great Mississippi 
Valley, which consists of the richest 
portions of the Middle West, became 
self-conscious. 

Habits of transportation which brought 
goods mainly to the Eastern ports were 
temporarily broken, and, despite the re- 
turn of peace, the government continues 
to send freight barges down the Missis- 
sippi, carrying cargo at eight per cent 
of the charge established for railroads 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

If this differential can be maintained, 
New Orleans, already the second largest 
port through which foreign trades move, 
has enthusiastic visions of great growth. 

Moreover, in the days when the late 
Imperial German Government was con- 
tributing to the worldwide shipping 
shortage through the operations of its 
U boats, the government at Washington 
decided to have ships built at New Or- 
leans. The new activity stimulated the 
imagination of the municipality, which 
set upon the task of bringing itself sixty 
miles nearer the Gulf of Mexico and 
otherwise improving its location as a 

(Continued on page 20) 
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“IT Understand That... .” 


A dangerous guide: handed-on, ill 
considered talk on investment op- 
portunities should be accepted with 
a grain of salt. 


When it comes to investing your 
money, solid facts outweigh whis- 


pered rumors. 


Step into any National City Com- 
pany office. The latest offerings of 
well chosen bonds will be put be- 
fore you, together with the infor- 
mation and facts upon which the 
Company purchased each issue. 


Current list sent on request for VF 168 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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Foreign 
Government 


Bonds 


Issued in the United States 


Listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange 


Forty-eight pages of au- 
thoritative data and im- 
portant facts. The various | 
issues are treated indi- 

vidually, all vital statistics | 
and essential information 

being given in each case. 

This publication should | 
prove of unusual value to 
the thoughtful investor. 





Upon request a copy will be for- 
warded, without obligation 


McKinley & Morris 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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60 Broadway, New York | 
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It isn’t literary, but literal. 
All facts and no frills. Teils 
the simple story of a 6% 
Prudence-Bond. Explains 
its nature, examines its se- 
curity, and exhibits its 
strength. If you'll read it 
for 12 minutes and heed it 
for 12 years you'll be on 

Easy Street. 


The Prudence Co., Inc. 
31 Nassau St. NS X:. 
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The Financial Situation 
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shipbuilding and foreign trade capital. 
The new Industrial Canal, which has 
already cost $20,000,000, is the result. 
It will be ready to function next April. 
Already Northern corporations have 
gone to investigate the advantages of 
creating Southern branch factories along 
the eleven and one-half miles of new 
waterfront, which will be made accord- 
ing to the specifications of engineers in- 
stead of in accordance with the acci- 
dents of geography. The International 
Harvester Corporation has selected sites 
for warehouses, and within a year, it 
is understood, plans to spend several 
millions of dollars in development. Two 
other nationally known corporations are 
making overtures, and New Orleans 
feels that it is at the threshold of a tre- 
mendously accelerated development, 
which, even though it comes to pass 
more slowly than the native industrial 
soothsayers predict, will require financ- 
ing, and will offer opportunities to the 
investor. 

Being newer to capitalistic develop- 
ment and exploitation, the South pays 
higher for its capital, and that is why, 
if money rates shrink much further, 
Dixie is likely to get more attention. 


. Even at this writing, the difference is 


marked. Choice first mortgage real es- 
tate bonds in Atlanta go to the public 
yielding 8 per cent; in New York, good 
first mortgage real estate securities re- 
turn to the investor 512 and 6 per cent. 


OUTHERN securities will of course be 

in dollars, and will offer no opportu- 
nities for excitement to those experi- 
mental souls bent on extracting profit 
for themselves from the muddle of inter- 
national exchange. Foreign borrowers, 
governmental and private, issue securi- 
ties in both dollars and alien currencies. 
Broadly speaking, the foreign securities 
in dollars are the safer. Those in curren- 
cies which are quoted below normal in 
the international money markets offer 
enticements to those financially hardy 
enough to mix the hazards of specula- 
tion with the element of safety. 

If you buy a $1,000 French bond bear- 
ing 8 per cent interest coupons, you get 
a promise to pay back $1,000 and $80 
in interest each year up to the time of 
maturity. On the other hand, if you 
buy a 1,000 franc bond bearing 6 per cent 
interest, you receive a promise to return 
1,000 francs and 60 francs per annum 
as interest. The promise to pay dollars 
involves a higher degree of safety, be- 
cause governments respect their foreign 
financial obligations first to maintain 
their credit. But in the case of the franc 
bond, assume that you made the pur- 
chase when francs were quoted at 7 
cents each. The bond would cost $70. 
Suppose when the bond matures that 
the franc is worth 14 cents—the mint 
parity is 19.3 cents—you will get 1,000 
francs, worth $140, back, twice your 
investment as well as interest in the 
meantime. On the other hand, if ex- 
change rates continue to fall up to the 
time of maturity, the value of the re- 
turned principal, translated into dollars, 
may be halved. But when the French 
Government issues a $1,000 8 per cent 
dollar bond running twenty years, it 
relieves you of direct interest in the 
worth of the franc. In a bond of this 
character, the French Government as- 
sumes the risks regarding the value of 
the franc in twenty years. If in two 
decades, the value of the franc doubles 
the French Government will still pay 
the $1,000 in this hypothetical case, but 
it will require only half as many francs 
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as at present to acquire the dollars in 
the foreign exchange market. In foreign 
bonds in alien currencies, the lender 
speculates regarding foreign exchanges; 
in foreign dollar bonds, the borrower 
assumes the hazards. 

The interest in bonds in alien curren- 
cies is likely to expand, rather than 
wane, despite the efforts of mushroom 
concerns to discredit the tendency by 
espousing it. The gambling in German 
mark bonds during the last eighteen 
months has been notoriously unintelli- 
gent. When the choicest municipal bonds 
of the world were selling at a discount 
because of abnormal money conditions, 
Teuton city bonds were quoted on the 
German bourses at tremendous pre- 
miums because of the foreign demand. 
Unscrupulous brokers sold many times 
more of these internal securities than 
were in existence, and during the rally 
of the befuddled mark in 1920 were un- 
able to deliver the securities which they 
had sold. The break in the price of the 
mark from 8 cents to approximately 
4/10 of a cent since the resumption of 
trading after the armistice tells the 
story of enormous foreign losses result- 
ing from the absurd promise and the 
naive belief that the German currency 
would leap back toward par, which is 
23.8 cents. 

While Germany has partly depleted 
its gold supply, it has tremendously in- 
creased its irredeemable currency. The 
all but bankrupt government has to a 
large extent financed its own needs and 
its reparation obligations by manufac- 
turing paper money and exchanging it 
for foreign currency. 

In Austria and Russia, currency has 
gone through an even greater amount 
of dilution. Dabbling in Central and 
Eastern European currency is more haz- 
ardous than buying lottery tickets, and 
likely to be less remunerative. 

There are a different group of foreign 
currencies and securities that are more 
attractive to the relatively few who are 
qualified to calculate the hazardous. 
Some of the South American and Far 
Eastern countries before the war bor- 
rowed abroad, and have obligations in 
sterling and other alien currencies out- 
standing. Three American railroads 
too—the St. Paul, the New Haven, and 
the Central Pacific—have outstanding 
bonds in sterling or francs. 

To the pure investor, who seeks safe- 
ty of principal and regularity of in- 
come, bonds in foreign currencies have 
no appeal whatsoever, for they invari- 
ably introduce the element of specula- 
tive profit. 


Moreover, as bond prices decline fur- | 


ther and lenders seek new avenues for 
their funds, there will be a tendency to 
look more favourably on stocks, which 
represent ownership rather than a loan. 
At first, there will be a tendency to 
place funds only in the best stocks, such 
as American Telephone & Telegraph, 
Western Union, General Electric, and 
Union Pacific.. Then, as these stocks rise, 
the seeker after high returns, lured away 
from the eminently secure, will drift 
toward the general run of stocks. The 
switching into shares caused by the 


lowering of the return on bonds as | 


money becomes more abundant will be 
heightened too by an expected improve- 
ment in general business, of which easier 
money is usually a forerunner. When 
funds are scarce, initiative is stopped. 
New enterprises die before they are 
born. Expansion is postponed. Falling 
money rates are the signal to move for- 
ward once more. 
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You are not Foolhardy | 
You are THRIFTY 


If you buy high grade, 
income producing securi- 
ties when they are sell- 
ing at bargain prices and 
pay for them from your 
monthly savings. 

You were urged by your 
Bank to buy Liberty 
Bonds on this basis; you 
were not greatly incon- 
venienced in making your 
monthly payments. 


The Liberty Plan 


of Partial Payments 


offers a like opportunity; 
you can buy stocks and 
bonds of the great rail- 
road, industrial and man- 
ufacturing companies now 
when they are selling far 
below their actual values 
and pay for them as con- 
venient; seeing your 
securities enhance in 
value, at the same time 
be receiving interest and 
dividends therefrom. 


The Investor’s Guide 
our weekly publication, will 
keep you posted at all times re- 
garding listed and unlisted se- 
curities, or a special report will 
be prepared on any company in 
which you are interested. 
Ask for Booklet B-3 

which explains fully the Lib- 
erty Plan and a copy of the 


Investor’s Guide will be sent 
gratis. 
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the press January first—gives 
you the plain, unbiased facts on 
the present situation, and fore- 
casts coming conditions with 
remarkable accuracy. It con- 
tains information of vital im- 
portance to every investor. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


This Barometer Letter and booklet— 
“Getting the Most from Your 
Money’’—are available for distribu- 
tion to interested investors, gratis. 


Tear out the Memo—now—and hand 
it to your secretary when you dic- 
tate the morning’s mail, 


Merely ask for Bulletin No. A-44 
Roger W. Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 

(Suburb of Boston) 

The Largest Organization of Its Character 


in the World j 
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ms Cut Off Here eminent 
MEMO For Your 


Secretary 

Write Roger W. Babsou, founder of the Bab- 
son Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 
82, Mass., as follows: 
Please send me Bul- 
letin A-44 and book- 
let — “Getting the 
Most from Your 
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H, L. RIETZ, 


Professor in the University of Iowa. 


A. R. CRATHORNE 


. * 2 . . 
Professor in the University of Illinois. 


J.C. RIETZ, 
Actuary of the Midland Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and Professor at 
Ohio University. 


MATHEMATICS. OF 
FINANCE  g5.55 


To the man with a liberal business outlook 
a knowlege of the operation of interest in re- 
ation to finance is necessary. This book sup- 
plies such a knowledge, without requiring any 
more mathematics than that mastered by the 
average high-school graduate. The relation of 
interest to amortization of «debts, creation of 
suking funds, depreciation, bond valuation, 
gecumulation of funds in building and loan 
qsgociations, and to the elements of life in- 
surance, is fully discussed, 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 
NEW YORK 





THE GOTHAM SAFE DEPOSIT CORPORATION 


The Largest and Most Modern 
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Maximum Security for 
Silver and Jewelry 
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VANITY FAIR’S 
BUREAU of 
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LITERATURE 








1, A national investment institution 
has published an attractive illus- 
trated booklet enitled “Giant 
Energy.” This booklet shows the 
remarkable growth and strength 
of the Electric Light and Power 
business, and of other public 
utilities. 


2A forty-eight page ‘Handbook 

of Listed Foreign Bonds,” giving 

data on every issue of foreign 
overnment bonds placed in the 
Jnited States and listed on the 
exchange has just been issued 
by a member house of the New 
York Exchange. 


. An interesting publication known 
as “The Book of Safety” is pub- 
lished by a house selling a First 
Mortgage bond which is guaran- 
teed by endorsement on each 
bond. The book contains a de- 
tailed description of the | safe- 
guards around the security. 


po 


“Getting the Most From Your 
Money,” the 28-page booklet of a 
leading investment service, out- 
lining the method by which the 
average investor can enjoy half 
again to twice the usual return 
without the risk, worry or loss 
of time involved in ordinary 
speculation. 


5. “Professional Methods of Operat- 
ing in the Stock Market” are of 
interest to both the trader and 
investor. A_ ninety-five page 
booklet describing the activities 
of pools and cliques and con- 
taining advice for investors and 
traders has been issued by an 
Odd Lot House. 


6. “Twelve Investment Securities” 
is the title of a new publication 
issued by an old-established Wall 
Street Jhouse. The _ securities 
analyzed in this booklet are all 
dividend paying issues, and_en- 
py an active market on the New 

ork Stock Exchange. 





_ 


F “The Investors’ Guide,” a weekly 
publication containing news of 
market activities, analyzing all 
Important listed and_ unlisted 
securities; also a booklet, “The 
Liberty Plan,” explaining fully 
the advantages mn the partial 
peyment plan, and how to secure 
igh-grade securities on a small 
deposit basis. 
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Any one or all of the above 
booklets will be sent to 
readers on request to the 


Financial Department Vanity Fair 
19 West 44 St. New York City 
Specify literature desired 


by number as indicated in 
| border to left of each. 
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contains latest statistical information, also high and low 
prices for several years on all issues listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, New 
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Copy sent FREE on request Ask for V. F. 87 
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MARGINAL TRADING 


A clear and concise exposition of all the details in 
connection with trading in stocks and bonds on a mar- 
ginal basis, presented in pamphlet form for the lay- 
man and the experienced trader. 


Free on request. Ask for V. F. 135 


Harvey A. Willis & Co. 
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The 
Reinvestment Period 


At this season, when you have dividends 
to be re-invested, Vanity Fair can render 
you particularly useful service. 


We will be glad to advise about any se- 
curity in which you may be interested. 


Write to us without obligation 
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New York City 


Financial Department, 
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‘He turned 


his face away 


A BIG, important order was at 
stake. The competition was 
close, but the salesman thought he 
had the deal pretty well cinched. 
It looked easy. 


In warming up to his closing 
argument he talked fast and edged 
a little closer to his prospect. Then 
something happened. The purchas- 
ing agent’s expression changed. He 
turned his face away —and his 
attention, too! The interview ter- 
minated rather abruptly. Theorder 
went to a rival firm. 


* * * 


Halitosis (the medical term for 
pr aaa breath) had ruined the 
sale. 


Halitosis, that invisible thing that 
retards many and many a man in 
business. Even your best friends 
will rarely tell you if you suffer 
this way. Yet that is the very 
reason why you should give it just 
enough thought every day to avoid 
it. Especially when the precaution 
is so simple and easy. 


Doctors will tell you that nine 
out of ten persons suffer either 
now and then or chronically from 
halitosis (unpleasant breath). It 
may come from smoking, drinking, 
eating. It may be due to a disor- 
dered stomach, bad teeth, catarrh, 
lungs or some other organic disor- 
der. If it is due to these latter 
causes, better see your doctor or 
dentist. Often, though, it is only 
a temporary thing and can be 
easily controlled by using Listerine 
regularly as a gargle and mouth 
wash. 


For over forty years Listerine 
has been known and recognized 
as the safe household antiseptic. 
But more than this, Listerine has. 
wonderful properties as a combat- 
ant of halitosis. You will quickly 
discover its efficacy in this way 
and you'll enjoy the fresh, clean 
taste it leaves about your mouth 
and teeth. 


If you are not familiar with 
Listerine and its many uses just 
send us your name and address and 
JSifteen cents and we shall be glad to 
forward you a generous sample of 
Listerine together with a tube of 
Listerine Tooth Paste sufficient for 
10 days’ brushings. 


Address Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, 2146 Locust Street, 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 





For 
HALITOSIS 


use 
LISTERINE 
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leads thr 
enchanted land | 
of romantic history 


the Southwest 
and — a fe‘jion 
nd 
Scenic surprises — — = 
choice of four daily trains 


THE CALIFORNIA 
LIMITED. Very best 
for best travelers. You 
will like the FRED 
HARVEY dining-car 
service, and the through 
Pullman via GRAND 
CANYON. You will 
like the Petrified Forest 
and Indian pueblos. 


The Missionary also has 
Pullman for the Canyon. The 
Navajo, Scout and Missionary 
carry tourist as well as standard 
sleepers. They provide Fred 
Harvey dining-room service at 
artistic station hotels. 


ASK FOR ILLUS- 
TRATED FOLDERS 


‘*To California the Santa 
Fe Way,’ ‘‘California 
Picture Book,’’ ‘Grand 
Canyon Outings,’’ and 
*“Off the Beaten Path.*’ 


W. J. BLACK 
Pass. Traffic Mer. 
A..T. & S. F. Ry. 
System. 
1126 Railway 
Exchange 
CHICAGO 
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ON EITHER SIDE OF 
COPLEY SQUARE 


L.C PRIOR. 
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THE BRUNSWICK THE LENOX 


Where Three Worlds Meet 


The men and women of three worlds meet in the foyers of the Lenox 
and the Brunswick—the Professional World, the Business World, and 
the World of Society. 


Close to the Back Bay stations, near 
the theatres, neighbors with fine shops. 


the LENOX 


BOSTON, U. S. A. 


The BRUNSWICK 


Boylston St. at Clarendon 
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Hot Springs 
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Florida’s 


Hotel Royal Palm 


OPEN JAN. 7th TO APRIL 10th. 18- i i 

— Sat ‘3 —— Greens. Yacht- politan luxury with 

ng. orse Bac! ding. Tennis, Fi eli rm 

Fishing and Hunting. Swimming Pool. country like cha Fe 
Symphony Orchestra. Elevator. 





Most Attractive Resort 


FORT MYERS 


Famous for Its Royal Palms 


Accommodates 200. 
Every Room with Private Bath. 


President Manager 
J. L. NELSON, Manager. 
New York Office, Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road. 
Town & Country, § W. 40th St. WASHINGTON, D.C. 











Wardman Park Hotel 


overlookingRockCreek 
Park, combines cosmo- 
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ORTH CAROLINA 


Sunshine and the 
pines, good fellow- 
ship, true sport. 


NOW OPEN 
Holly Innand Berkshireopen 
early in January, Sincere 
hospitality and complete 
comfort at Pinehurst Hotels, 
Rates substantially reduced 


Events of national interest 

in every field of sport. 
Golf, Tennis, Motoring, 
Trap Shooting, Driving, 


Rifle Range, Airplaning, 
Racing, Horseback Riding 


For eweservations, address 


General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 























Florida 


ON THE FAMOUS 
“EAST COAST” 
Fully open Dec. 1 


EARLY GOLF & HUNTING 
PINE FOREST INN and cottages 


Summerville, S. C. 


Open January Ath Special December & January Tournaments. No 
i show—only sunshine and flowers. Superb 18-hole 
golf course. Quail, Wild-Turkey, Fox and Deer 
HOTEL CLARENDON hunting. Tennis, Saddle and Carriage horses. 


and COTTAGES. SEABREEZE ||~ 

Railroad Station, DAYTONA 109-113 Hotel St. James Times Se. 
Fireproof. Directly on the ocean. W. 45th St. zs N. Y. City 
18-hole Golf Course, Grass Greens, Midway between Fifth Avenue and 
Sea Bathing, Fishing, Tennis, Motor Broadway. An hotel of quiet dignity, 
ing, Horseback Riding, Trap Shoot- having the atmosphere and appointments 


ing, 
E. L. Potter, Pres. C. J. Root, Mgr. 
Booklet on application, 1180 Broadway, New York 


WILLARD A. SENNA, Manager. 








Turkish Bath. of a well-conditioned home. 


cation. W. Jounson QuINN. 











Much 
vored by women traveling without escort. 
3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all 
best shops. Rates and booklet on appli- 


fa- 

















A Winter in New York 


Do you like the big gay metropolitan hotel, or the quietly 
exclusive hotel, or the modest little pension tucked away on a 
side street ? 


Whichever type you prefer, we know where the best ones are. 
And, if you care to write us, we'll not only give you a list of 
hotels, but we'll add a card of introduction so that you'll be 
well taken care of. And there won’t be any charge for the 
service. 

Write or Consult 


TERESA THOMPSON SPEED 


Director of Service 


The Nast International Travel Bureau 
19 West 44th Street New York City 








HOTEL VENDOME 
Gommonwealth Hye. Boston, A 
at Dartmouth Street 


FAMOUS FOR ITS SOCIAL 
LIFE 


and ideal location—For the 
high standard maintained in 
appointments, cuisine, ser- 
vice and individual attention. 


== C.H.GREENLEAF CO.,Props. 


Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Plerce, Associate Mer. Za 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
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The Greenbrier | 


White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. 


Since 1778, Societys Most Famous Resort 






























We can’t tell you 
very much here, 
but you and your 
family will find 
it all in a book- 
let which we_will 
ladly send. Golf, 
TF orwis. Canoeing, 
Dancing. Twenty- 
one minutes from 
Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


—— 
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~AV moonlit: aby of velvet blue, 
the sot breeze murmuring through 
gracetulpalns.and the strains of a 
langorous waltz stealing across 
the ecleple ing waters — 


Such-/s a night on the 









ND in the day-time—a gathering of congenial companions, 
comprising the brain and beauty of our mighty nation, met 
together in the successful search for health, relaxation and 
enjoyment. 

GOLF, TENNIS, SURF-BATHING, FISHING, MOTORING, 
SAILING, RIDING AND EVERY OTHER OUTDOOR, 
SUMMERTIME ATTRACTION 


The Florida East Coast —_ of Resort Hotels are all operated on 
American plan. 





Opens 

NOT iaais oiee scene se Now open 
ST. AUGUSTINE............. Ponce de Leon.......... Jan. 7, 1922 
ORMOND-ON-THE-HALIFAX A ye Paciitsin ss dss a aie pes - = 

‘oya oinciana ......Jan. 16, 

PALM BEACH............... MMMM hei 6:d.cdie'e eco Dec. 20, 1921 
INE cos -40 c's ai'e-aie wie oe ee Jan. 2, 1922 
ON NE oc 5 52.8600 0810.00.06 80% Casa Marina .......... Dec. 31, 1921 
lt Oars { Gotonia Key Fishing Camp ~ > 1922 
Ree an. 14, 1922 
NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS | Royal Victoria ........ Dec, 27, 1921 


Through Pullman trains Ps New York direct to all East 
Coast resorts including Key West for Havana; and from 
other sections through Pullmans to Jacksonville make close 
connections with Parlor car and Sleeping car trains on the 
F. E.C. Ry. Through Sleeper, Boston and Miami daily. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 
Flagler System 

New York Office, 243 Fifth Avenue 

Telephones—Madison Square, 9230 and 9231 

General Offices, St. Augustine. Florida 
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Tothe WEST INDIES 


Panama, So. America and Windward Islands 
THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 





“EMPRESS OF BRITAIN” 
22,200 tons displacement. 


} 
; THE LARGEST STEAMER TO THE 
} TROPICS 


no coal dust—cinders—soot 


Sf as 
f ry offers two remarkable Cruises de Luxe by 
J x v the splendid 
fe 






















Oil-burning: 
Leaving New York 

Jan. 21st and Feb. 21st 

\.. Each Cruise 27 Days - - - - Fares from $300.00 


SS Havana (Cuba), Kingston (Jamaica), Colon (Pan- 
\\ ama), La Guayra (Venezuela), Port of Spain and 


\; La Brea (Trinidad), Bridgetown (Barbados), Fort 

5 de France and St. Pierre (Martinique), Charlotte 
Amalia (St. Thomas), San Juan (Porto Rico), 

4 Nassau (Bahamas), Hamilton (Bermuda). 

4 


} All the Comforts of the Best Hotels 


{ Luxurious Suites, Cabins with Bath, Cabins with 
H Toilet, Electric fans in every room. Wide promenade 
H spaces, swimming pool. Special orchestra carried. 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 
For rates and full information apply to local agents or 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Traffic Agents 
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Florida 
New York 
The Riviera 
South America 
California Porto Rico 


Which shall it be? What route shall I take? 
What clothes shall I need? How much will it 
cost? What hotels are best? How do I buy 
Travelers’ Checks? Where can I insure my 
baggage? How do I get my passports? 


We will answer all these questions and send 
you interesting booklets on request. Tell us 
where you want to go and when, and you will 
receive a prompt reply full of up-to-date and 
useful information. Write the 


NAST 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 
BUREAU 


Readers of the Nast publications are 
entitled to this service without charge. 


19 West 44th Street New York City 


































OPENS JANUARY 1ST 


After a pleasant voyage of four days you 
are under tropical skies before the wel- 
coming portals of the luxurious Conda- 
do-Vanderbilt Hotel at San Juan. Over- 
looking the ocean and Condado Bay, 
IT IS THE IDEAL HOTEL OF THE 
TROPICS. Reasonable rates—room 
and bath with meals, ten dollars a day. 
Golfing in mild Porto Rican climate. 
Hundreds of miles of delightful motor 
toads. Tennis, sea bathing, fishing and 
yachting. 

The Coamo Springs Hotel—a health 
resort in the mountains of Porto Rico— 
is under same management. 


Sailings every week via one of the lux- 
.urious steamers of The Porto Rico Line, 
25 Broadway, New York. For hotel reser- 
vations or booklet and information, address 


WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager 
The Vanderbilt Hotel, New York City 


is 
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Make your clothes fit 
and look better 


If you are even slightly over weight 
—a little heavy around the waist line— 
you probably have trouble in making 
your clothes fit well and look right. A 
heavy waist line pulls and wrinkles the 
coat, prevents the 
trousers hang- 
ing smooth and 
straight and causes 
the vest to creep, 
wrinkle and bulge. 


You can over- 
come all these 
difficulties,wearall 
your clothes with 

greater comfort 
coal enjoy the per- 
fect ease and assurance that go with 
immaculate dress if you’ ll just slipintoa 


LITTLE 
CORPORAL 


The Little Corporal is designed, pri- 
marily, as an adjunct to good dress. It 
is not a corset— it is mot a girdle —it 
is mot an abdominal support, yet it 
combines the good qualities of all three 
while eliminating every objectionable 
feature. It is a man’s garment—de- 
signed 4y men for men. It is guaran- 
teed to reduce girth 2 to4 inches instantly 
—at the same time giving a delightful 
feeling of ease and comfort to the 
wearer. The Little Corporal is made 
of one piece of the finest grade mercer- 
ized web elastic, without a single 
buckle, strap, lace, string, hook or 
button. It slips on quickly and easily 
and stays put without adjustment and 
without slipping, sliding or wrinkling. It 
helps hold the trousers trim and straight 
and permits 
the coat and vest 
to lie smooth, flat 
and unwrinkled. 
It is ventilated to 
insure extra cool- 
ness and comfort. 
Scientific design 
and construction 
permit bending 
and twisting inany 
direction with the “ith the Little Corporal 
greatest ease. Each one is ¢ailored to 
measure and is guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and give thorough satisfaction. 


$1000 worth of style and 
comfort for $6.50 


The Little Corporal, tailored to 
measure and unconditionally guaran- 
teed to fit you perfectly costs but 
$6.50. To make ordering easy, we 
have attached a coupon at the bottom 
of this ad. Fill in the coupon today, 
and mail with your check and we’ll 
send you a Little Corporal by return 
mail, postage paid. 
BLOCK & BLAIR 

213 to 1219 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
LESS RR RRERER EER R Ree 
BLOCK & BLAIR 

1213 to 1219 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen : — $1000.00 worth of style and comfort 
is worth $6.50 to me, so I’m enclosing my check 














Without the Little Corporal 














for a Little Corporal, My weight is................0+» 
9 RI Bi eeccccrcecctcescien my ‘waist measure (over 





underwear) is It is understood that if 
the Little Corporal doesn’t fit perfectiy you’re to 
return my money. 

















Kunderd’s New 
Gladiolus Catalog 


For 1922 describes nearly 400 
varieties in Ruffled, Plain-petaled 
and Primulinus Types; all of 
them originated by A. E. Kun- 
derd. 29 varieties are shown in 
beautiful colors and many others 
are illustrated in halftone. Most 
complete cultural information is 
also given, with 


Special Directions for 
Growing Show Flowers 


Kunderd’s Gladioli are now so 
well known as the best in the 
world that no garden is complete 
without a choice collection of 
them. No other grower has ever 
produced so many nor such won- 
derful kinds. Send for the beau- 
tiful free catalog described above 
which shows in colors these new 
Ruffled strains. 


A.E.Kunderd 


The Originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus 


Box 43, Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 
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Brassiere, Price $7.00 


Neck and Chin Reducer, as illustrated, 
$3.50. Chin Reducer, $2.50 


without dieting by wearing 


Reduce Your Flesh 


Anklets 


in Sp ots Reducing 


Arms, Legs, Bi Double Chin, ;;",, 
in fact any part or entire body so 


nkles 


DR. WALTER’S 
Famous Medicated Reducing 


Rubber Garments 


for Men and Women 
Send for illustrated booklet 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
353 Fifth Avenue 


Price per , as il- 
New York nee 


lustrate 
(Billing’s Bldg., 4h Floor) <Esra Hh 3.0 : 
(Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East) ment when ordering 
































Even The Parrot’s Cage 


ON’T carry it home yourself. From the 

lingerie you want for her, but don’t dare 

buy personally—or the cigars for him, when 

you don’t even know the kind of band he 

likes—even to the proverbial parrot’s cage 
. let us get it for you. 


HERE’S no charge for the service. Just 
explain what you want as fully as you 
can—give size, colour, etc. (of the article, 
not the recipient)—enclose one of your 
good-looking cheques—and we'll do the rest. 


Vanity Fair Shopping Service 








neni 
Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


FAT REDUCER 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Dr. Lawton 

October, 1916 

—weight 2tt 
pounds 






















—a reduction 
3f 59 pounds 


Few Days Fat, ire 
Shows Reduction 


O need of be- 
ing fat if you 
will use Dr. 

Lawton’s FAT RE- 
DUCER. In my 
own case I reduced 
59 pounds as my 
ubove pictures 
show. That was 
five years ago and 
during these years 
ny FAT REDUCER 
has been reducing rhe ad arms quickly 
fat from thousands "educed, also Po 4 
of other men and top of corsets and 
women, 


I don’t ask you 
to starve nor exer- 
cise, take medicine 
or treatments of 
any kind. | Ie 
ask is that you use 
my FAT REDU- 
CER and method 
as per iustructions 
and you will F 
REDUCTION 
TAKING PLACE 
in a few days; at]: 
the end of eleven} ‘ 


trial period, you 
either : eep the 
REDUCER or re- 


turn it to me com- 
plete and I will 
gladly refund your 
money. 


You gently apply 
REDUCER to fatty 
parts and by easy 
manipulation 
it performs a deep 
rooted massage 
which extends 
well down into 
fatty tissues. 
This  manipula- 
tion breaks down 
and dissolves the 
fatty tissues into 
waste matter 
which is then 
carried off by the 


elimination — or- ‘77 
gans of the body. Ak 
Lawton’ Z a 


Dr. 
FAT REDUCER Enlarged abdomens, be 
an 


made from soft #d hips reduced quick! 
rubber and weighs but a few ounces. You ps 
reduce where you wish to lose, whether 10 
or 100 pounds overweight, 


The cost of Pot AT REDUCER is $5.00 (noth- 
ing more to buy), Add 20 cents with your 
remittance to cover parcelpost and insurance. 
Send for your REDUCER TODAY. Remem- 
ber, it is guaranteed. Free private demon- 
strations in my office 9 to 6 daily. 

My free printed matter, “HOW TO RE- 
DUCE FAT,” mailed upon request. 








| Dr. Thomas Lawton, 120 W. 70th St., Dept. 37, New York 
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RANE branches and exhibit rooms 
are much more than sales establish- 
ments. They are carefully organized 
and equipped centers of co-operation for buyers 
of plumbing, sanitation and heating equipment. 
They display for your inspection and comparison 
complete assortments of fixtures, as they appear in 
. use; show you the effects obtained through various 
‘ fixture assemblies, as in bathrooms, kitchens and 
n 


laundries; aid you in investigating the minutest de- 
tails, and advise you with regard to every point of 
comfort, convenience, beauty and durability. 





They provide the practical co-operation of Crane 
plumbing, sanitation and heating specialists. They 
give you the advantage of obtaining the complete 
installations—concealed pipelines and fittings as well 
as all visible fixtures—through a single organization 
with sixty-six years of service to the American public 
behind it. And finally they safeguard your every 
selection with uniform Crane quality. 


Pe 
(-rS4 


" My 


The thoroughness and reliability ot Crane 
Service for private homes apply equally to 
business buildings, hotels, apartments, public 

institutions and the industrial field. 





\ We invite you to call with your architect 
and use the full resources of the nearest 
Crane branch, exhibit room or office. 
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We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including 
i valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, 
e. ferrosteel, cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pres- 
ae * . 
# sures and all purposes, and are distributors through the 
5 __ trade of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 
——_—— ———_ --- —___—— — — 
=——— - - —_—__— — — - 
*PORTLAND * THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH OR anynp RAPIDS, MICH. “LINCOLN, NEB POCATELLO, IDAHO 
ME. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. MEMPHIS, TENN. RA , . ’ . : 
4 ‘LOWELL, mass. ROCHESTER, "YY. ATLANTA, GA. OFFICE TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE OSHKOSH, WIS. OMAHA, NEB. BILLINGS, MONT. 
oston, MASS. BUFFALO, N. Y. SAVANNAH, GA. “MADISON, WIS. DES MOINES, IOWA GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
i WoRcesTER, MASS. “*ERIE, PA. “JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ROCKFORD, ILL. DAVENPORT, IOWA LEWISTON, IDAHO 
| AIRTEL, nes, iticstanne, oa, ‘Moai, Ath 2. Seacus Serge 
‘IDENCE, R. 1.  *PITTSBURGH, PA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. » ULL. ’ , : 
HARTFORD, CONN. READING, PA. *NEW ORLEANS, LA. 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO *GALESBURG, ILL. WINONA, MINN. JTACOMA, WASH. 
Serle conn. PHLABELeniA, @,“ahmEWEPORT, tA eae ee — ee ce. See 
URY, CONN. NEWARK, N. J. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. : » MO. ’ : ’ 
‘NEW HAVEN, CONN. CAMDEN, N. J *EVANSVILLE, IND SANITARY FIXTURES KANSAS CITY, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. RENO, NEV. 
ey ; 4 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. TERRE HAUTE, IND. CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS JOPLIN, MO. DULUTH, MINN. SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
ROOKLYN, N. Y, BALTIMORE, MD. CINCINNATI, OHIO 23 W. 44TH ST. AND 22 W. 45TH ST.. NEW YORK MUSKOGEE, OKLA. FARGO, N. D. OAKLAND, CAL. 
Tanemen;, “ Y+ WASHINGTON, D.C. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Ee | he” LL . ee 
, N.Y. CHARLESTON, W. VA. “FT. WAYNE, IND. ; ici tally thei ' . » S. D. ’ : 
: ALBANY, N.Y. rs Papa Rg *SOUTH BEND, IND. To which the public is cordially invited WICHITA, KAN. “DENVER, COLO. *FRESNO, CAL. 
7 Mig mW KNOXVILLE, TENN DETROIT, MICH WoRKS: CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM STOPEKA, KAN. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH *SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
YRACUSE, N. Y, *HASHVILLE,. TENN. *SAGINAW, MICH ST. JOSEPH, MO. OGDEN, UTAH LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
R ° ace ; ‘ CRANE “PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
LIMITED 
_ CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION, CRANE-BENNETT, LTD. 
| tees west aor MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS), CALGARY, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, REGINA, 
) 91 BRANNAN hs ST., NEW YORK TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG 45°61 LEMAN ST., LONDON, ENG. 
AVE. bE vane enue cenaae *HAMILTON, *QUEBEC, “SHERBROOKE, *ST. JOHN, “VICTORIA, “SYDNEY, N. S. W. *BIRMINGHAM, *MANCHESTER, ENG. 
, ’ 
; *INDICATES OFFICES AS DISTINGUISHED FROM BRANCHES AND EXHIBIT ROOMS *LEEDS, ENG., “GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
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Victor Records 


Approved by the artists 
for use on the Victrola 


Victor Records by the greatest artists 
are issued only when the artists who 
made them are fully satisfied that 
the records exactly duplicate their 
performances. 

In judging their Victor Records for 
approval these artists play them on the 
Victrola—the instrument for which 
they are specially made. 



























It is only by using Victor Records in 
combination with the Victrola that you 
hear their interpretations exactly as the 
artists produced them—exactly as they 
expect to be heard. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor 
Records demonstrated at all dealers in 
Victor products on the Ist of each 





STERS VOICE” 
This trademark and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINECO. 
Camden, N. J. 


4 
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Victor Talking Machine Co, 


Camden, New Jersey Victrola No. 130, $350 


Victrola No. 130, electric, $415 
Mahogany or oak 
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A Happy New Year's Call 


Showing How a Visit to Your Wife’s Aunt’s Cousins May Be Turned into a Good Time for All 


wife, as the maid was removing the 
breakfast dishes. 

“You don’t think,” said I. “You don’t 
ever think. You just have emotions. Cere- 
bral activity implies ~ 

“I think,” continued she, ‘that we shall 
devote this afternoon to making New Year’s 
calls.” 

“You think,” replied I, “wrong.” 

“Wrongly,” she corrected. 

“What makes you think we are going to 
call on anybody this afternoon?” asked I. 

“Because it’s New Year’s day and it’s 
an old custom that ought to be perpet— 
perpet—”’ 

“Perpetrated,” I suggested. 

“Kept up,” she replied. “I always used 
to love making calls—and on New Year’s 
day our house was always full—” 

“So was I,” said I, with a bitter laugh. 
“And that’s just precisely why I don’t care 
about New Year’s any more. No liquor— 
no calls.” 

“You,” replied she, “make me sick. One 
would think that without alcohol the world 
wouldn't go around.” 

“It wouldn’t,” said I, ‘neither would my 
rom—nor my bed—nor the bathroom 
door—nor—” 

“You can spare me,” said she, “the de- 
tails of your drunken emotions.” 

“Who are you planning to call on?” 
asked I, weakening. 

“Whom,” corrected she. 


| THINK”—began Ellen, my child 





‘ 


. ELL, first of all, we'll stop in at the 
Fishers’,” said she. 

“The who?” I inquired. 

“The whom,” said she, with a sweetly 
corrective smile. 

“Oh, damn it—the whom,” said I. 

“The Fishers’-—you remember. They’re 
my aunt’s second cousins or something. 
Mother wrote me about them a long time 
ago. They had just moved here then, and 
I forgot all about them.” 

“Where do they live?” asked I. 

“On the West Side,” she replied. 

“Oh, good Lord!” said I. 

“Just because,” said she, ‘some people 
happen to live in the wrong part of the city 
is no reason that they aren’t just as good as 
we are—and probably a whole lot better.” 

“Why, Pollyanna,” said I, “how sweet 
and kind you always are, and truly, as you 
Say, there’s so much that’s good in the 
worst—” 

“Oh, shut up,” said she. “I don’t want 
to call on them any more than you do—but 
it’s got-to be done sometime and we might 
as well start the year out right.” 


“I sort of thought,” I said, in a final 
despairing effort, “that it would be nice to 
spend the first day of the year together in 
our home.” 

“John pressed your cutaway yesterday,” 
said she, “and I think we'll take my car; 
there’s less chance of it freezing when we 
leave it standing.” 

Six hours later we stood on the steps of a 
green wooden front porch. I rang the bell. 
The door opened and there appeared a 
middle-aged man who, surprisingly enough, 
gave the appearance of being rather well 
dressed. 

“Mr. Fisher?” I asked, coldly. 

“VYes—” he replied. 

“TI am,” said I, impressively, “Mr. Rob- 
ert Felton. This is my wife. Her maiden 
name was Gridley.” 

“Mrs. Cyrus 
asked he. 

“Yes,” said Ellen, without enthusiasm. 
“We have come to say ‘Happy New Year,’ 
but we can’t stay a minute. This is my 
husband.” 

“Happy New Year,” said I, with dignity. 

“The same to you both,” said he. ‘““Won’t 
you come up and see Mrs, Fisher?” 

“Yes,” said I, “but we really can only 
stop a minute.” 


Gridley’s daughter?” 


E went up the stairs.) We met Mrs. 

Fisher, and Mrs. Fisher’s eight-year- 

old son. Strangely enough, the mother had 

a certain amount of charm and the boy was 

fairly well-mannered. I glanced at Ellen. 

“T’m sorry, dear,” I said, “but we really 
must be going.” 

“T wish,” said Mr. Fisher, “that you 
would let me give you a drink before you 

orig 
“Oh no,” said Ellen. ‘Please don’t 
bother.”” She buttoned up her wrap. 

“Ha Ha Ha,” laughed I, loudly. ‘“That’s 
only Mrs. Felton’s way of joking. Of 
course we wouldn’t think of leaving without 
drinking to the New Year.” 

Mr. Fisher left the room with a smile. 
We could hear the happy sound of cracked 
ice against metal, and in a few minutes he 
reappeared with four cocktail glasses filled 
with a creamy liquid. 

“This,” said Mrs. Fisher, “is what Henry 
calls a ‘triple Alexander’.” 

“To Mr. and Mrs. Fisher and the New 
Year,” I said, as Ellen and I picked up our 
glasses. 

We drank the “triple Alexander.” 

The faces of our host and hostess began 
to glow faintly at first and then radiantly, 
ecstatically. The gas fire in the tiled 
grate leaped and danced happily about the 


asbestos log. The sun shone _ brightly 
through the windows on all sides. The ceil- 
ing floated laughingly upwards. 

“Fisher,” said I, “I like you. And 
what is more than mere liking, I admire 
you.” 

“Mrs. Fisher,” said Ellen, “what an at- 
tractive home you have.” 

“Let me take your coat,” said our genial 
host. ‘The shaker is still half full, and I 
think it is beginning to snow.” 

“Good,” I cried, adding, by way of ex- 
planation, “‘let it snow.” 

“Tt ought,” said Ellen, “always snow on 
New Year’s day, because it’san old custom.” 


HAT seemed rather a simple remark, so 

I covered it up by asking, ‘Does it snow 
often around here?” 

“Only in winter,” replied our host. 

“That’s good—that’s fine,” I replied, 
“Ellen, don’t you wish we could get a home 
in this part of, the city—near Henry and— 
and—” 

“Edna,” said Ellen. 

“Edith,” corrected Mrs. Fisher. 
Grosvenor.” 

“Buffalo?” asked Ellen. 

“Columbus,” replied Mrs. Fisher. 

“That’s good—that’s fine,” said I, ‘Co- 
lumbus has a great future as a lake port. 
It ought some day to be the Duluth of Lake 
Erie.” 

“You mean the Shakespeare of the Pa- 
cific,” said our host. 

“No,” I replied, “I mean—” 

“Let’s have another Alexander,” said 
Mrs. Fisher. 

“What a lovely child,’ said Ellen, re- 


“Edith 


ferring to the Fisher offspring. ‘What's 
your name, dear?” 

“Alexander,” I suggested. ‘“He’s a 
triplet.” 

“Henry Cabot Fisher III,” said the boy, 
politely. 


“Boston?” asked Ellen, inevitably. 

“Kansas City,” replied the father. 

“That’s good—that’s fine,” I said. ‘“Let’s 
drink to Henry Cabot Fisher III, of Kansas 
City, Kansas.” 

“Missouri,” corrected Mr. Fisher. 

And so two hours passed pleasantly. 

As we were driving home in a taxi (EI- 
len’s car had, of course, frozen solid out- 
side the Fisher home), I turned to my wife 
with the remark, “Wonderful people—won- 
derful.” 

To which she replied “Yes—and you 
know I instinctively felt that they were from 
the moment we entered that house, and saw 
on their living room table a copy of the 
January VANITY Far.” D. O. S. 
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BARON DE MEYER 


Billie Burke in “The Intimate Strangers” 


Too Long Estranged from the Speaking Stage, Miss Burke Has Returned in the New Play by Booth Tarkington 
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A Complete Library of the Romantic Passions in Which All the Qualities 
of the Heart Are Presented with Elegance and Fervour 


The Clove Pink 


HE disorder of the dining-room, curious- 
Ts accentuated by the unexpectedness of 

the morning sun, lay precisely in a dislo- 
cation of the ordinary. The three coffee cups 
and an urn of Jacobean silver, the liqueur 
glasses and the delicately flanged glasses for 
champagne, the ashes of cigarettes, the crum- 
pled napkins, unnotable at their own hour, 
were, surviving the night, vaguely subversive. 
It was not, under any circumstances, a room 
for the day: its form, octagonal, panelled to the 
ceiling in blackish oak, the high arched ceiling 
with an open pattern of beams, the carved fur- 
niture and sombre brocade, the marble floor, ge- 
ometrical and confusing like an arrested kalei- 
doscope, the grouped candlesticks—were all 
the property of evening. 

The people there, as well, the three of the 
coffee cups, had neither in their dress nor in 
their intense immobility a part in the bright 
pennant of sun flung through a leaded case- 
ment on the dark cabinet work of the farther 
wall: facing the morning a man past forty, 
stout with the colouring of a damson plum, in 
one hand gathered a dress coat over the white- 
ness of his linen, and in the other held a pistol 
with a single heavy chased barrel. Beyond the 
table, gracefully drawn up against the light, a 
younger man, with a face as smoothly cold as 
the marble flooring, had the second of that brace 
of weapons, 

The third, a woman in a dress of yellow, no 
more than a flexible film of silk on the slender 
silken flexibility of her body, stood aside, keep- 
ing suspended in air, dangling, a clove pink. 
Suddenly, without warning, her fingers opened, 
the flower dropped. There was a stunning ex- 
Plosion of powder. The elder, with stricken 
eyes, wavered and then slid clumsily under the 
table. The young man beyond, unhurried, laid 
his pistol down; he spoke, brief and urgent, to 
the woman; but she made no reply. Then he 
Went forward and roughly caught her arm: she 
made no resistance, staring fascinated at the 
flower, scented and delicate, under their feet. 


The Victoria 
gece parks, such pools of profoundly green 
Water and drooping branches of heavy 
green leaves, no longer spread their red gravel 
drives for the measured progress of victorias to 
the jingling of silver bit chains. Swans no 


longer float like images of ivory on extravagant 
and polished jade. Autumn is no more a car- 
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pet of blurred gold beneath fine distant ashen- 
blue skies. The afternoons were more serene, 
lovelier; and where are girls of fifteen now who 
resemble porcelain and lace and pale blossoms? 
That profile, under a drooping hat, at once ten- 
der and vivid. . . . The figure in black, with 
a minute parasol, beside her, gazed fixedly at 
the olive-green backs of the coachman and the 
footman; a plump shoe on a velvet cushion, it 
is sad to record, had elastic sides. But the slip- 
pers of the girl were narrow, white and satin. 

The wheels of the victoria turned slowly, the 
jingle of the harness chains was scarcely aud- 
ible; without visible effort, in an unstirred si- 
lence of the green water, a white swan turned. 
A bateau moved slowly, magically like the 
swan, against a bank of moss. And on an 
ornamental iron bench a young man sat with 
his countenance lowered over a soft hat crushed 
in his hands. 

“Ah!” the girl cried, after a swift glance at 
her companion, “stop, I must get out—my 
glove.” The footman instinctively swung to 
the ground, but she waved him back. “No, I 
saw exactly where it fell.” That, it seemed, 
was in front of the seated figure. The victoria, 
just about a turn, behind a thrust of trees, was 
lost. 

Where had they gone, the youth, crush- 
ing a hat slightly shabby, and the girl like 
porcelain, like lace and pale blossoms? The 
footman couldn’t quite say. Not exactly. Not, 
that was, to his lady’s satisfaction. On the 
left, away from the pool, as she could see, the 
hedges made a tall endless maze. He searched, 
oh, yes; the disturbance grew from shrillness 
to hysteria; it sank from hysteria to the sup- 
port of the footman’s arm. Such profound 
green parks, such pools and swans and after- 
noons of clouded gold . . . gone in the hush 


of a dream, 
Escape 


EVER before, he realized, had he been so 

weary, so spent and dispirited, as this; 
and he wondered a little, without even the 
power of bitterness, at the perverse fate that 
had so cheated and impoverished him. Fifty 
years old and no more than a minor clerk! He 
would never, now, find his way to happiness. 
The train shed was cold and crowded; and, as 
he was slowly borne toward the narrow gate 
from which his particular evening train de- 
parted for the suburbs, he was brought shoul- 
der to shoulder with the vice-president of his 
company. The latter nodded, pleasantly 


enough, on his way to the country, to a wide 
country-place. The other had a room on a 
vitrified close-built street, a street that, when 
he reached it, would be already glittering, black 
and bricked and glitterin *, under the arc light 
at the corner. 

He had never before, either, so clearly real- 
ized his complete loneliness. All, so much, 
that he had once, was gone, leaving him to the 
suspicious curiosity of inferior people and cir- 
cumstances. Through no fault of his—that 
was the confusing, the depressing, part. He 
Was in the train now, moving through the drab 
gathering dusk, the early winter gloom. How 
inexpressibly tired . . . there was a slithering 
crash along the car; a side wipe, he thought in- 
stantaneously; then, at a momentary flickering 
pain in his eye, he was at peace, he was peace- 
ful and happy. How quickly winter had gone! 
Under the hills the apple trees were flushed 
with blossom; the foliage on the maple trees 
was as tender as the western sky; the air was 
warm and light and potent. 

Already he was at the end of his journey, 
getting down from the train. Beside the sta- 
tion, yes—the yellow break cart was there, and 
the roan, clipped for hunting. A stable boy 
had come for him, and stood smiling at the 
horse’s shapely head. And Victory! He 
whistled, and the plucked, high-standing brown 
terrier was off the seat of the cart, thrusting 
and thrusting a loving cold muzzle into his 
hand. Mounting and taking the whip and 
reins, he discovered a flower, a field flower, put 
for him in the strap that formed the back of 
the seat; the stable-boy’s smile became a grin— 

“The sliver of glass, entering precisely the 
right eye . . . . Yes, instantly.” 





The Nankeen Waistcoat 


O one could mistake the high awkward- 

ness of those velvet sleeves, the pinched 
waist—she was in the dress of eighteen-eighty. 
It was eighteen-eighty! The room would have 
shown that, if the sleeves hadn’t, a room with 
a white marble mantel, a high mirror framed 
in gilt, and window draperies falling in solemn 
stifling folds to the floor. Without, on the 
smooth lawn, were willows, a dripping foun- 
tain, and the bright orderly scarlet of gerani- 
ums. Within there was a temporary motion- 
less silence, and a group that was rather two 
groups: one half was formed by a young gen- 
tlewoman clinging in desperate appeal to the 
arm of a defiant man with handsome features 
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and a waistcoat delicately striped in lavender. 
The other and larger part of the group held, 
obviously, a father—whiskers, seal, anger, 
everything; a mother, identified by her tears 
and maternal bosom; a youth, of another blood, 
at once triumphant and accusative; and a stout 
gentleman with a sanguine countenance and an 
evident distress tempered by an irrepressible 
gleam of humour. 

“Not that you weren’t warned,” the father 
asserted heavily. They had all prayed her to 
be cautious, the mother, between sobs, articu- 
lated. The youth of the other blood had sus- 
pected everything from the first. But it was 
the stout man, at once regretful and faintly 
humorous, who stepped forward. 

“What I want toc know, Masterson,” he de- 
manded, “is how the devil you made my nan- 
keen waistcoat fit so beautifully?” 

“My lord,” said the person with the girl 
clinging to him, “I employed the best tailor in 
the States.” 

“If you have his address—” 

“Tt shall be furnished to you, sir.” 

The girl, suddenly leaving her support, went 
to. meet the lightly mocking voice. ‘Lord Den- 
by,” her tone was faint but clear, steady, ‘‘since, 
as you all made so brutally plain, I married 
your valet—since he is a valet and not a lord— 
why, then, I am your servant’s wife instead of 
yours. My lord, there is nothing here for me 
ever again: may we count on your patronage?” 


Vanilla Mousse 


HAT particular clergyman, robust and for- 

mal like his family—his large severe wife, 
a severe thin sister, and two immaculate daugh- 
ters, immaculate at thirty and worse—had 
taken every permissible advantage of a menu 
that would have early discouraged any mea- 
sured capability. In the glittering dining-room 
of a hotel select in every expensive feature he 
had solidly, gastronomically, and closely fol- 
lowed by his immediate and personal flock, 
marched from clams to salad: his face which, 
at the beginning, had been not unlike the bright 
roast beef he had later consumed, now resem- 
bled a boiled ham, hot and glistening; and, 
addressing the deferential coloured waiter at 
his shoulder, his voice had a muffled sound, as 
though it rose with difficulty through the 
amounts of accumulated food. 

The waiter, in a jacket clean and freshly 
ironed but palpably worn, listened with a faint- 
ly troubled concentration to the elaborate order 
for dessert. He was neither dark nor light; 
his features were not thick, and his eyes were 
clear; but his age, and a repressed apprehen- 
sion, were evident in a slight trembling of his 
lips and hands. It was evident that he was 
desperately anxious about his present responsi- 
bility; yet this he managed to control through 
the resources of an innate dignity. 

Vanilla mousse, he muttered, leaving with 
his tray. . . . He returned soon after, the tray 
heavy with glass and china, with sugared deli- 
cacies and the strong odour of black coffee. 
Where, a thin voice complained, was her des- 
sert? Where, the clergyman heavily demanded, 
was the vanilla mousse? The waiter was sor- 
ry; he’d bring it immediately. A gleam of 
sweat appeared on his brow. When he had 
vanished a captain of the dining-room soothed 
the clerical and severe irritation: the waiter 
was only an extra, taken on for trial. Some- 
times, in winter, they gave needy men such op- 
portunities. This one, of course—oh, most 


certainly—would be dispensed with at once; 
they’d find another waiter at breakfast. 


Al- 





ready—but the bearer understood that it was 
too late—the vanilla mousse was deferentially, 
soundlessly, laid on the table. 


Wings in the Moon 


S she stole—quietly, quietly—to the moon- 
flooded window her gaze at once avoided 
and was held by the naked pistol glittering 
at the side of her husband’s bed. Then she lost 
that in the crystal radiance without: a road, 
with some ornamental scattered houses, became 
a lane; the lane, among leafy maples, became 
a path; the path was lost beside a stream like 
a trail of spilled new silver dollars. She want- 
ed, above everything else in life, to go out, in 
her nightgown, out and on; and never come 
back to the horror around her. On a dressing- 
table she could see the sparkle of her jewels, 
the glow of pearls; and her bitterness at them 
choked her. The harsh regular breathing of 
her husband was broken: there was the sound 
of a heavy body moving; and a voice, at once 
heavy, like the blows of a club, and uncertain, 
mocked her. 

Was she thinking of leaving him ; 
through the window and over the sod near be- 
low? Well, she couldn’t, she’d never get 
away. He had her—wasn’t she his wife?—and 
he proposed to keep her; well, anyway, he 
would keep her until she grew impossible; then 
he intended to kill her, shoot her through her 
wisp of a body or in her blonde head. The 
voice grew sing-song, fanatical with the de- 
mentia of a tyrannically fixed idea. 

He would—she recognized that. 

She was paralyzed with fear; helpless; there 
was no one to whom she could explain the ter- 
ror of her position. He was, the voice droned 
on, aware that she loved nobody, he rather 
wished she did: then there would be more to 
do. Suddenly, irrepressibly, she cried that 
she’d never love him; she detested every coarse 
mad fibre of his being. He could killher .. . 
then. There was an oppressive silence followed 
by a clear, audible click. The pistol! In the 
deafening uproar about her the lightning-like 
thought flashed through her brain that he had 
missed; that was too cruel; there would be an- 
other shot, a delayed bullet tearing, as he had 
promised, through her. A mutter rose at her 
back, a tone familiar and strange, a gurgle that 
tried to—to say that the damned automatic had 
gone off, into him. With her palms pressed to 
her ears, swaying like a white-petalled lily in 
the moon, she muffled the bubbling agony of 
the shadow. 


Fame 


N the meagreness of the room, his gaiters, 

the cane, the gloves folded on a hat upon the 
floor, were arrogant in their fineness. Five 
small canvasses were ranged on a sofa with a 
torn covering and a raw lathe nailed in the 
place of one leg. The paintings were of homely 
country things: a fox’s brush nailed on a 
weathered barn door; a corner with unhusked 
corn and an old halter; an earthen jar and a 
pan; a row of bean poles with winter-killed 
shreds of vine; a weather-vane flashing against 
the sky. 

A woman meagre as the room, spent and 
hopeless, was talking in a dejected manner di- 
versified by an occasional rush of resentment. 
“He would make pictures like that,” she com- 
plained; “and paint what nobody wanted. He 
starved us both for forty years, yes, and killed 
his child with poverty to do it. There was no 
sense nor hope of argument in him. Now he’s 
dead in the other room; and left me, an old 
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woman, in this fix. It can be wicked, but I'm 
glad he’s gone, hungered out of life like ] 
warned him.” 

“You need have little fear for the future” 
the visitor inattentively told her. “You may 
now, do the reverse of your husband, and ea 
yourself to death.” 

He rose, curtly, and walked into the room 
where, on a sagging couch, a gaunt man with q 
soiled white mustache and smooth sensitive 
hands lay eternally composed. The decent 
black suit he wore, too large for him every- 
where, had obviously been given by a neighbor 
for the funeral; a collar, awkward on the 
shrunken throat, was held by an inappropriate 
new satin tie. How old had he been? Well 
over sixty; nearer, if not actually, seventy. An 
amazing painter, perhaps immortal; and al- 
ways alone, isolated in the midst of a ceaseless 
contempt, hearing only the voice of a thin re- 
sentful ignorance. No one since the golden 
Dutchmen had commanded detail so broad and 
luminous. A surging excitement possessed him 
—there must be a hundred paintings in the 
house, filling the holes of chimneys, tacked 
across broken windows, wrapped in dust. Then 
the irony of his fortunate adventure stilled his 
sense of triumph—the baffled and dusty weari- 
ness of the face seen so late, only in death. 


Prodigal’s End 


ne café, open through beams hung with 
glowing paper lanterns to the tropical night, 
lost the last strident echo of a song, and the 
singer—her hair like a casting in pale brass— 
returned to a table, her beer, and a young man 
with a narrow strongly marked face. There 
were two others there, as well, girls who danced; 
but they were drinking champagne. For all 
this the young man negligently paid, and de- 
manded a repetition of the order. He was at 
once engaged by his surroundings and detached 
—there was about his evident pleasure, his an- 
nounced recklessness, an edge, only at times 
perceptible, of contempt. The girl with the 
metallic hair kept, when she remembered it, a 
hand on his arm, in a warning and proprietary 
gesture; and this he, again negligently, was 
willing to allow. 

Her voice, as well, had the cold flat ring of 
brass, the voices of all three girls were loud 
and empty; but his speech, involved only with 
trifles, had, even when it was blurred with 
drinking, a ring of authority, an accent of pride 
not drawn alone from the quantities of money 
in his pocket. 

He was, the vacant hard voice proclaimed, 
her dearie. His silence devoted to a whiskey 
and soda, included that. At the same time he 
carelessly unfolded a paper printed in English; 
and, as his eyes rested on a heavily leaded line, 
his expression froze into a shocked surprise 
that intensified the ugly thrust of his nose, the 
force of his lips. He half rose, but sank back, 
his gaze lost to the café and his companions. 
The hand lying on his arm tightened in a grip, 
a voice now whispered, persuasively, that he 
was her very dearie. He shook his head, but 
not at that; looking momentarily at her his 
glance was harder, colder, in its total remote- 
ness, than the frostiest gleam of her bleached 
hair. ‘Then, rising, he cascaded into her lap 
all the crisp Spanish currency he bore. He 
thanked her, mechanically; he must go. She 
was furiously, tearfully, damned if—after 4 
year and more—she could understand it. God 
knew there was nothing in the paper . . . but 
the announced death of some financial swell, 
some supporter of government, with a picture 
of his narrow ugly face and heavy nose. 
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LE BANQUET 
How sweet it was, l’ancien régime, 
la vieille noblesse! 
Here, in the candles’ mellow gleam 
The conversation’s gentle stream 
Flows softly, lest it mar the dream 
de la comtesse. 


But now, alas, no candles drip 
Above the wine. 
There is no wine—not even a 
nip; 
The hooch is carried on the hip, 
And jazz is louder than the 
quip, 
Where now we dine. 
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LA DANSE 


How graceful then, the minuet! 
A stately bow, 

A curtsy, a pirouette, 

A smile which said, “‘Do not forget 

I am both countess,—and coquette!” 
How different now. 


The dowagers are caught and slung 
In strangle hold. 
The flappers toddle. And among 
The midnight dancers, old and 
young, 
On Christmas Eve, no stocking’s 
hung. 
Instead it’s rolled. 



































The feast is o’er; the dance is done. 
The stars are paling, one by one. 


Christmas Old and New 


Hark, how the angels sing Noél 
Pour vous, pour moi, pour nous, ma belle. 


Sketches by Pierre Brissaud to Illustrate How Quiet Christmas Was in Old Days 
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MARCIA STEIN 


IRENE FENWICK 
Now playing with great skill the part 
of the wife in “The Claw”, the Bern- 
stein play in which Lionel Barrymore 
is being starred 


ARNOLD GeNTHE 


ELSIE FERGUSON 
Miss Ferguson has the leading réle in 
Zoé Akins, “the Varying Shore’, a 
play which traces backward the down- 
fall of a charming woman 





MAURICE GOLOBERG 


HELEN MENKEN 


One of the most capable emo- 

tional actresses among the 

youngest generation, recently 
played in “The Mad Dog” 


MARCIA STEIN 


CARLOTTA MONTEREY 


Plays a lady of unhappy morals 

in “Danger”, an unhappy melo- 

drama with a happy ending by 
Cosmo Hamilton 





ARIHUR CHENEY JOHNSTON 


PAULINE LORD 


Gives one of the most satisfy- 

ing performances of the season 

in the title rdéle of Eugenes 
O’Neill’s “Anna Christie” 


Our Somewhat Tragic Stage 


If You Don’t Know What to Do With Your Play, Make It a Tragedy With a Happy Ending 
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More Moral Victories 


Two New Plays by Eugene O’Neill in Which the Playwright Sides With His Characters Against Fate 


matic about anybody and least of all 

about Eugene O’Neill. His plays come 
out almost as rapidly as the reviews, and what 
is written this afternoon may not apply in any 
manner to the five-star sporting final O’Neill 
drama issued a few hours later. For a time 
we thought we had captured a complete speci- 
men, and that we could stick a pin in it and 
say this is Eugene O’Neill. But no metal can 
touch him. He is flexible, fluid and alert. 
Growth is still on him. Unlike most native 
playwrights, his best is nothing like his worst. 
There are splendid opportunities for contrast 
because O'Neill frequently puts both into the 
same play. 

It seems to us that he has done so in The 
Straw. If the last act of that play is not the 
fnest of his achievements, then it is the first 
act of Anna Christie. It is worth noting that 
there is a strong temptation to speak of O’Neill 
in terms of acts rather than plays. This seems 
tous just. He still writes episodically. His 
early experimental days in Provincetown are not 
far behind him. Our choice goes definitely to 
the closing act of The Straw because for the 
first time O’Neill has achieved a real tender- 
ness in dealing with characters. Any one of 
the fates can be impartial and detached and 
all that. Such qualities are not enough to dis- 
tinguish so rare a person as a great dramatist. 
If it were not for pity there would be no such 
thing as tragedy. It must be the contribution 
of the playwright. We know that we cannot 
expect it from the fates. 

With Diff’rent particularly in mind we had 
set O’Neill down among the neutrals. For a 
long time he seemed inclined to take the atti- 
tude that, having brought a character into the 
world, it was none of his concern what became 
of him. If we could tind the plays of Cain it 
is likely that they would be markedly similar 
to the early work of O'Neill. This aloofness 
has been abandoned in The Straw. O’Neill 
has made the fight his own. He has definitely 
taken sides. His place is in the cheering sec- 
tion among the mortals who defiantly keep up 
their ninety and nine long rahs as fate sweeps 
up the field for another touchdown. We can 
afford to be cheerful losers for humanity, like 
a Yale football team, never fails to gain the 
moral victory. 


()' course, 4 critic ought not to be dog- 


“The Straw” 


POssIBLy this is a pitiful sop, but even so 
it serves to accentuate the poignancy of 
tragedy. The emotions of pity and of terror 
are aroused not so much by the fact that man 
is defeated as by the fact that he dreams of 
victory right up to the moment of extinction. 
The finest tragedy should end, therefore, a 
little short of annihilation. Its peak can be 
teached at the point where the gap between 
man’s grasp and his reach is most evident. 
We know nothing of the limitations of the 
dead. Our feelings can be stirred to the ut- 
Most only by the living whom we understand. 
To our mind The Straw ends upon one of 
the most thrilling moments which O’Neill has 
ever brought into the theatre. We cannot un- 
derstand why people insist on speaking of the 
play as gloomy. It does not begin to be as 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


gloomy as Getting Gertie’s Garter, or any one 
of half a dozen plays which make abject sur- 
render by turning their backs upon life and 
creating a false and silly toy world with which 
we are supposed to divert ourselves. To be 
sure, there are scenes in the sanitarium which 
are depressing, but the cast does not begin to 
cough as much as the audience. 

“Oh, why did you give me a hopeless hope?” 
asks Murray, the hero of the play, when Miss 
Gilpin, the nurse, tells him that the girl he 
loves cannot live. ‘Isn’t everything we know 
—yjust that—when you think of it?’ answers 
Miss Gilpin. ‘But there must be something 
back of it—some promise of fulfillment, some- 
how—somewhere—in the spirit of hope itself.” 





IRA HILL 


LIONEL ATWILL 


An English actor who established his 
American reputation last year in Sacha 
Guitry’s “Deburau”. Mr. Atwill appears 
this season with equal success in another 
Guitry play, “The Grand Duke” 


This one may take as the deepest pessimism 
if he pleases, but to us it seems exultant. Fate 
can’t hope because it knows. We have a gam- 
blers’ thrill in life because things are hidden a 
little while. Very possibly we play with 
stacked cards, but at any rate it is a game for 
us and not mechanical bookkeeping of un- 
changeable fact. Who would be timid enough 
to change anything as fine as hope for mere 
immortality? It seems to us that in The Straw 
O’Neill makes it evident for the first time in 
his life that even if circumstance prevails 
against the mortal, nobody can rob him of the 
knowledge that he is actually the better man. 

Before the production of The Straw the hope 
for its eloquent interpretation seemed to rest 
with Margalo Gillmore, who had been so fine 
in The Famous Mrs. Fair. She plays well in 
the role of Eileen, but she is just a little disap- 
pointing. The tumultuous scene at the cross- 
roads, in which the sick girl steals away at 
night to tell the man who is going that she 


35 
loves him, does not get its full due. The re- 
straint of Miss Gillmore is admirable. We do 


not mean for a moment that it would be more 
intense if she ranted and acted up, but we do 
feel that the edge of passion is dulled by the 
fact that she simpers just a little. She makes 
magnificent atonement in the final act when 
she fairly tears the heart out of the spectator, 
but even so she cannot take the chief honours 
away from Otto Kruger. 

His is an extraordinary performance. Re- 
cruited for the play at the last minute, he came 
to the first night not knowing all his lines, and 
we think he should be careful in future never 
to know them much better. He fumbled a little 
for words once or twice, which did not help, 
but he had to-keep his wits open to make his 
intent clear even when he could not quite give 
the line. When he did remember he was so 
grateful that the words popped out with en- 
thusiasm and with gusto. Having no solid 
bulwark of knowledge to fall back upon, 
Kruger was compelled to pray for inspiration 
and it poured upon him. We have seen noth- 
ing so vivid as his work in the final act. Per- 
haps he played on impulse. That was just 
what the rdle needed. We hope the actor is 
not going on to become “‘set” in the part. 


Pauline Lord as Anna Christie 


"NEILL’S other play of the month, Anna 

Christie, also inspired a notable piece of 
acting. Pauline Lord lifted a fine career a 
little higher by her portrait of the woman who 
comes out of a dingy and sorry past in the 
middle west and finds something cleansing in 
the sea of her ancestors. Still, we liked the 
role most in its unrepentant moments. The 
first act, in which Anna is bitter rather than 
apologetic, is much the best in the play. She 
has a fine moment again in the third act when 
she steps between the two inen who are fighting 
over her destiny and makes them sit down and 
listen while she tells what she has been and 
claims a freedom out of the very dregs of her 
degradation. This strength is largely lost when 
O’Neill sets the woman to moral whimpering; 
“It wasn’t my fault” and all that sort of busi- 
ness. One may run down sin justly from many 
angles, but much of it is bold and confident 
and we wish that O’Neill had left Anna more 
brazen up to the very end. 

The wild Irishman who captures her love is 
tainted a little by fiction. He is bred out of 
Life by Synge. There is just a suspicion al- 
ways that the playwright is at his elbow coach- 
ing him in some of his speeches. Another 
factor which adds a literary flavour is the man- 
ner in which the sea is brought into the play. 
Speech after speech tells what the sea has done 
for or against somebody or other, and yet its 
share in the proceedings is never very obvious. 
The ocean does not rush in upon an unbridled 
tide. O’Neill has whistled for it upon appro- 
priate occasions, and seemingly the sea has 
lost the steadfastness which was among its 
characteristics in the days of Canute. This is 
a biddable ocean. It comes when it is called. 

This month just past has been notable rather 
more for the work of native playwrights than 
imported ones, but Sacha Guitry is represented 

(Continued on page 90) 
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The Jewel Song at the Opera 


Portrait, by Hogarth, Jr., of Mrs. Ogden Iselin Rhinelander, Stepping Into Her Box at the Metropolitan 


Now that all the triple turreted tiaras are back from Long Island, 
the opera season may be officially called “open.” We are proud to 
present a faithful portrait of the renowned Mrs. Rhinelander—entering 
box A.A., in the golden horseshoe, at the very beginning of the garden 
scene in “Faust,’”’ while Amelita Galli-Curci was running on high. 


It was after this gala performance that Mr. Rhinelander—shown at 
heel—so feelingly remarked that he had never enjoyed an opera so 
much, as he arrived after the first act, was asleep in Brown’s Chop 
House during the second, and went home before the third. It was ¢ 
brilliant performance, all of the diamonds being in grand voic 
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A Leavetaking 
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Suggesting That It Is Not Always Possible to Know W ho Is Most Unfair in Love and War 


By FRANZ MOLNAR, Translated by Benjamin Glazer 


N a remote path far out in the park a 
man and a woman are strolling. 

SHE: So now it’s over. The moment 
has come to part. ‘There is nothing else to 
do. So kiss my hand, and let us part friends. 

Hr: As you wish. 

Sue: And we need have none but the most 
pleasant and kindly memories of each other. 
We met—and loved—and kissed a while—and 
then we grew tired of each other. Basta! 

He: You are right. 

(He kisses her hand.) 





SHE: Now I shall take the path to the 
right. You wait a moment and then take the 


one to the left. It would be quite too awful 
for my husband to find us out now, just as we 
are parting forever. 

Hr: Goodbye. 

(Neither of them moves.) 

SHE: Why don’t you go? 

He: There is something Id like to ask you. 

SHE: What is it? 

He: I first met you at a winter resort. Do 
you remember? You were with some women 
friends, wintering there without your husband. 
And so I didn’t meet him. 

SHE: I remember. 

Hr: We were interested in each other im- 
mediately, as you will recall, and later, in the 
city, our intimacy continued. Still I never 
met your husband. 

SHE: No. 


H* Then one day you brought me a photo- 
graph of a very handsome man. You 
said, “I brought you a portrait of my husband. 
I thought you might want to know what he 
looks like.” I studied the photograph care- 
fully. The man was as handsome as Dorian 
Gray, as elegant as Edward VII. I didn’t tell 
you, but that evening I could scarcely eat a 
mouthful. 

SHE: I thought as much. 

He: And I couldn’t sleep either. I was so 
madly in love with you at the time that I 
couldn’t help making comparisons humiliating 
to myself. I would scan my face anxiously in 
the mirror. I know that I am neither good 
looking nor bad looking—just a commonplace 
face, the sort you see on any lieutenant. This 
realization troubled me and angered me. I 
was determined that somehow I must make my- 
self handsome. 

SHE: I noticed that. 

He: During all those sleepless nights I 
used to ask myself what you, who had a hus- 
band like that, could possibly see in me. ‘‘Per- 
haps her husband is a blockhead,” I told my- 
self. That comforted me until, on further 
analysis, I had to admit that my own intelli- 
gence was nothing uncommon and, moreover, 
the face in the picture had every sign of wit 
and intellect. Less and less was I able to un- 
derstand how you could possibly love me. I 
Was jealous, jealous of the man in the picture; 
and gradually I began to enter into a feverish 
Competition with that photograph. 

Sue: I knew it. 

He: I had my clothes made by the best 
tailor, I had my hair waved. Wildly jealous 
of you every minute, I gave scrupulous care 





DE WITT C WARD 
THE GIRL WITH THE CURLS 
Portrait, in marble, by Margaret French Cresson 


This appealing head was first exhibited, in Sep- 
tember, at the show of Berkshire art that is held 
annually at Stockbridge. It there met with 
such favour from the critics that it was sent 
to the Autumn Academy in New York, where it 
has engendered an equal degree of approval. The 
natural astonishment felt by its admirers, on 
learning that it was the first exhibited work by 
a new sculptress, will be lessened when they 
learn that the artist is the daughter of Daniel 
Chester French, and so comes naturally by her 
poetic inspiration and distinction of workmanship 


to every detail of my personal appearance, 
until, really, I began to pass for handsome. 
Sometimes you would say you were going to a 
ball with your husband. That always made 
me savage, thinking how imposing he must 
look in evening clothes. 

SHE: I knew it. 

He: Every free moment of your time I 
demanded for my own. Do you remember? 
I begged you to let me meet your husband. 
I asked only for the opportunity of seeing him. 
You refused. Then something happened. 

SHE: What? 

Her: I can confess it now. One afternoon 
at my apartment you dropped a note. After 
you had gone I picked it up and read it. It 
was a note to your mother saying that your 
husband and you had a box for the opera the 
following evening and that you would stop for 
her and take her. You had intended to send 
this note to your mother, but it must have 
dropped out of your purse at my apartment. 


SHE: Really? Did I lose it in your apart- 
ment? 
He: Yes. And the next evening, of course, 


I went to the opera too. And I saw you all 
there in your box—you, your mother and 
your husband. 

SHE: Did you? 

He: Is that all you have to say about it? 

SHE: What do you expect me to say? 





He: Come now, don't pretend. In the 
opera house that night I found out—I won't 
say you lied to me—but that there had been a 
mistake. Your husband is between fifty and 
fifty-five years old, incredibly ugly, crooked, 
hairy—pardon me—but he is incredibly ugly. 

SHE: Now—now 

He: You can’t deny he was your husband. 

SHE: No. 

Hr: I made sure by hunting up someone 
who knew who he was. 

SHE: It was my husband. 

He: Well then, why did you play this 
comedy with me? Who was the handsome 
young man whose portrait you showed me? 

SHE: I don’t know. I bought the photo- 
graph in London. For a few shillings. Some 
English aristocrat or other I imagine. 

He (puzzled) But why? 

SHE: You’ve answered that question your- 
self. It was a little deception of mine that 
succeeded brilliantly. Once you started to 
compete with the portrait you rose fifty per 
cent in worth. You improved incredibly. 
That picture actually made you handsome, 
elegant and witty. I was very much in love 
with you then. Hence it was a joy to me to 
improve your good qualities. 

He: Clever! I admit it. 
cally feminine cleverness. 

SHE: How do you mean? 





Yet it was typi- 
So short sighted. 


H* Because, as you see, a mere accident, a 
note inadvertently dropped out of a purse 
destroyed the entire fabric of lies. The day 
I saw your husband—your real husband—and 
knew you had lied to me, I lost all impulse to 
make myself attractive to you. Gradually I 
began to neglect my appearance. My jealousy 
abated. Love itself began to cool, and finally 
it died. ——Yet, if you had not dropped that 
note I would still be madly in love with you. 

SHE (softly) And do you think a woman 
like me could drop a note in your apartment 
unless she really wanted to drop it? 

He: What do you mean? 

SHE: A woman who deceives her husband 
is not likely to be careless about notes. Why, 
if I had been as careless as that, my husband 
would have found me out long ago. 

He: You mean that you _ intentionally 
dropped that note? 

SHE: Of course. 

He (angrily) Why? 

SHE: You’ve answered that question, too. 
I wanted you to see my husband and gradually 
cool off——until you were quite cold because 
— —hbecause I hate scenes. When I grew tired 
of you—I dropped the note. Thereupon you 
lost interest in me. And so our intimacy came 
to a natural, peaceful, friendly end. 

He: You wanted to end it because 

SHE: Because I had already made up my 
mind to give the photograph of the handsome 
Englishman to someone else. Good bye, dear. 
Don’t be angry, but any man’s heart can be 
managed like that—with a photograph and a 
note. Notre coeur, as Maupassant said.— 
Good bye. 

(Reflectively he watches her as she take: 
the path to the right and disappears.: 
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Custer’s Last Stand 


An Exciting Event in American History as Viewed by Edith Wharton from the Continent 


of the Boulevard St. Michel were being 

lighted by a, for Paris, or at least for Paris 
in summer, somewhat frigid looking allumeur, 
when Philip Custer came to the end of his 
letter. He hesitated for an instant, wrote 
“Your. ,’ then crossed that out and sub- 
stituted “Sincerely.” No, decidedly the first 
ending, with its, as is, or, rather, as ordinarily 
is, the case in hymeneal epistles, somewhat 
possessive sense, would no longer suffice. 
“Yours truly”—perhaps; “sincerely’’—better; 
but certainly not “Your husband.” He was 
done, thank God, with pretences. 

Philip sipped his absinthe and gazed for 
an instant through the Café window; a soli- 
tary fiacre rattled by; he picked up the result 
of his afternoon’s labour, wearily. 

“Dear Mary,” he read, “When I told you 
that my employers were sending me to Paris, 
I lied to you. It was, perhaps, the first direct 
lie that I ever told you; it was, I know now, 
the last. But a falsehood by word of mouth 
mattered really very little in comparison with 
the enormous lie that my life with you had 
become.” 

Philip paused and smiled, somewhat bit- 
terly, at that point in the letter. Mary, with 
her American woman’s intuition, would un- 
doubtedly surmise that he had run off with 
Mrs. Everett; there was a certain ironical 
humour in the fact that Mary’s mistaken guess 
would be sadly ind‘cative of her whole failure 
to understand what her husband was, to use a 
slang expression, “driving at.” 

“I hope that you will believe me when I 
say that I came to Paris to paint. In the past 
four years the desire to do that has grown 
steadily until it has mastered me. You do not 
understand. I found no one in America who 
did. I think my mother might have, had she 
lived; certainly it is utterly incomprehensible 
to father.” 


|: was late afternoon and the gas street lamps 





HILIP stopped. Ay, there was the rub— 

Genéral Custer, and all that he stood for. 
Philip glimpsed momentarily those early boy- 
hood days with his father, spent mainly in 
army posts; the boy’s cavalry uniform, in 
which he had ridden old Bess about the camp, 
waving his miniature sabre; the day he had 
been thrown to the ground by a strange horse 
which he had disobediently mounted, just as 
his father arrived on the scene. Philip had 
never forgotten his father’s words that day. 
“Don’t crawl, son,—don’t whine. It was your 
fault this time and you deserved what you got. 
Lots of times it won’t be your fault, but you’ll 
have to take your licking anyway. But—take 
your medicine like a man—always.” 

Philip groaned; he knew what the general 
would say when the news of his son’s deser- 
tion of his wife and four-year-old boy reached 
him. He knew that he never could explain 


to his father the absolute torture of the last 
four years of enervating domesticity and busi- 
ness mediocrity—the torture of the Beauty 
within him crying for expression, half satis- 
fied by the stolen evenings at the art school but 
constantly growing stronger in its all-consum- 
ing appeal. 


No, life to his father was a sim- 


By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 
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SKETCH BY PIERRE BRISSAUD 
PHILIP AND MARY CUSTER 


A dinner set in the manner of Mrs. 
Wharton 





ple problem in army ethics—a problem in 
which duty was “a,” one of the known fac- 
tors; “x,” the unknown, was either “bravery” 
or “cowardice” when brought in contact with 
“a.” Having solved this problem, his father 
had closed the book; of the higher mathe- 
matics, and especially of those complex prob- 
lems to which no living man knew the final 
answer, he had no conception. And yet—— 

Philip resumed his reading to avoid the old 
endless maze of subtleties. 

“Tt is not that I did not—or do not—love 
you. It is, rather, that something within me is 
crying out—something which is stronger than 
I, and which I cannot resist. I have waited 
two years to be sure. Yesterday, as soon as 
I reached here, I took my work to the man 
who is considered the finest art critic in Paris. 
He told me that there was a quality to my 
painting which he had seen in that of no living 
artist; he told me that in five years of hard 
work I should be able to produce work which 
Botticelli would be proud to have done. Do 
you understand that, Mary—Botticelli! 

“But no, forgive me. My pean of joy 
comes strangely in a letter which should be of 
abject humility for what must seem to you, 
to father, and to all, a cowardly, selfish act of 
desertion—a whining failure to face life. Oh 
dear, dear Mary if you could but understand 
what a hell I have been through—” 

Philip took his pen and crossed out the last 
line so that no one could read what had been 
there. 

“You should have no difficulty about a 
divorce. 

“You can dispose of my things as you see 





fit; there is nothing I care about keeping 
which I did not bring. 

“Again, Mary, I cannot ask you to forgive 
or even to understand, but I do hope that you 
will believe me when I say that this act of 
mine is the most honest thing I have eve 
done, and that to have acted out the tragi- 
comedy in the part of a happy contented hys. 
band would have made of both of our lives 
a bitter useless farce. 

Sincerely, 
Philip.” 
He folded the pages and addressed the en- 
velope. 

‘Pardon, Monsieur”—a whiff of sulphur 

came to his nose as the waiter bent over the 





table to light the gas above him. “Would 
Monsieur like to see the journal? There is a 
most amusing story about The bill, 


Monsieur? Yes—in a moment.” 

Philip glanced nervously through the pages 
of the Temps. He was anxious to get the 
letter to the post—to have done with indeci- 
sion and worry. It would be a blessed relief 
when the thing was finally done _ beyond 
chance of recall; why couldn’t that stupid 
waiter hurry? 

On the last page of the newspaper was an 
item headlined News from America. Be- 
low was a sub-heading Horrible Massacre of 
Soldiers by Indians—Brave Stand of Ameri- 
can Troopers. He caught the name “Custer” 
and read: 

“And by his brave death at the hands of 
the Indians, this gallant American general has 
made the name of Custer one which will for- 
ever be associated with courage of the highest 
type.” 

He read it all through again and sat quietly 
as the hand of Polyphemus closed over him. 
He even smiled a littlh—a weary, ironic smile. 

“Monsieur desires something more, _per- 
haps”—the waiter held out the bill. 

Philip smiled. ‘“No—Monsieur has fi- 
ished—there is nothing more.” 

He repeated slowly, ‘There is nothing more.” 


 grearenl watched his son George blow out 
the twelve candles on his birthday cake. 

‘‘Mother,” said George, ‘‘when I get to be 
eighteen, can I be a soldier just like grand- 
father up there?” He pointed to the portrait 
of Philip’s father in uniform which hung in 
the beautiful dining room. 

“Of course you can, dear,” said his mother. 
“But you must be a brave boy.” 

“Grandfather was awful brave, wasn’t he 


father?” This from little Mary between 
mouthfuls of cake. 

“Yes, Mary,” Philip answered. ‘He was 
very, very brave.” 

“Of course he was,” said George. “He was 


an American.” 

“Yes,” answered Philip, “That explains it. 
—he was an American.” 

Mrs. Custer looked up at the portrait of 
her distinguished father-in-law. : 

“You know Philip, I think it must be quite 
nice to be able to paint a picture like that. 
I’ve often wondered why you never kept up 
your art.” 
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Grandiose Decorations by J. M. Sert 


Now Generally Considered the Most Conspicuous of the European Mural Decorators 


Sefior Sert, the distinguished Spanish artist, has achieved a remarkable suc- 
cess in Paris during the past ten years, during which time he has lived in the 
French capital. He has recently enlarged his circle of admirers by a series of 
stage settings and decorations wholly out of the ordinary. His Spanish 
heritage, his love of the big scale, his feeling for movement, and his rich and 
exotic colour have all combined to bring him to his present fame. It is in the 
field of decorations for theatres and drawing-rooms that his genius has found 
the fullest play in three capitals of Europe. The design at the top of this 


page is on an heroic scale and represents one phase of a Spanish festival, not 
far from Salamanca. The decoration beneath is a particularly interesting 
one for Americans, as it represents the artist’s idea of New York in the 
winter. It was conceived, we need hardly say, without the artist’s ever 
visiting the shores of our country. In the design an amusing impression is 
conveyed of a city cold in climate, but hospitable in spirit. Sefior Sert is 
soon to visit America, where a great exhibition of his painted decorations 
will be sent to the museums in some of the chief cities of the United States. 
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THE OBLIGING LOVER 


There are, as every woman knows, lovers 

and lovers, but the five major divisions of 

the group are presented on this page. 

First we have the “obliging lover”, whose 

chief asset is an unfailing desire to please. 

This is nice at times, but, if encouraged, 
can get to be a most terrible bore 


THE TIMID LOVER 


Here you see the “timid lover”’—the kind 

who wears rubbers and has to be proposed 

to. If you marry a man like this, be sure 

he has plenty of money, for I can think of 

no other quality which will make life 
with him interesting 











THE UNDECIDED LOVER 


This, ladies, is the “undecided 
lover’, and there is no doubt that 
indecision is one of the greatest 
assets of a successful amatory ca- 
reer. If the Sheik, for instance, 
had just been able to feign a little 
of this quality, perhaps the book 
would never have been written, and 
what a joy that would have been 


Sketches by 
STO 





THE JEALOUS LOVER 


And here we see the “jealous lover’. A 
certain amount of jealousy, to be sure, 
should be in every home, but constant 
jealousy on the part of one’s husband is 
apt to cramp one’s style. Jealousy can 
absolutely ruin even innocent philander- 


ing, and is therefore an extremely unde- 
sirable quality 





ih 
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THE ENTERPRISING LOVER 


And finally, behold, the 
lover”, who sweeps you off your feet with 
his impulsive nature. The only difficulty 
about marrying one of these things lies in 
getting him out of the habit of reaching 
out every time something goes by 


Lovers One Meets in Every Walk of Life 


Five Common Classes of the Genus Amans 











“enterprising 
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Rollo Goes A-Shopping 


The Christmas Spirit Moves Our Little Hero toa Vast Outlay, But the Result Is All That Could Be Desired 


in town and country, falls like a mantle of 

white snow over the hearts of men and 
ladies, and you may be sure that little Rollo 
was among the very first to feel its influence. 
Although it was but early December, he and 
his Sister Lucy had long been storing up their 
pennies, and many an hour had been passed 
writing the lists of those to whom they wished 
to give remembrances and from whom they ex- 
pected to receive them. 

Rollo had saved a whole dollar, which was 
indeed a great task for him, for Rollo’s father 
was a frugal man and few coins came his chil- 
dren’s way. But, by changing his Sunday- 
school dime into two nickels, our little hero 
was able to save five cents a week, and still 
make a louder noise in the contribution box 
than ever before. ‘Thus, little by little, the 
small iron bear, into whose jaws Rollo placed 
his hoard, became gradually filled, until one 
day Rollo found to his surprise that no more 
coins would go in. 

“Feel how heavy my Bruin is become,” said 
Rollo to Jonas. ‘Now I must open him, for it 
is time to do my Christmas shopping. How 
shall I do it, Jonas? Shall I cast him on the 
stone pavement and so burst him?” 

“Ho ho,” laughed Jonas. ‘“That would be 
a pretty way indeed! But wait a moment.” 

Then, repairing to another chamber, Jonas 
soon returned with a small screw-driver from 
Rollo’s mother’s sewing-machine. With this 
he set to work so diligently that there was soon 
a sharp snap, and Rollo saw that the shaft of 
the screw driver had broken off. 

“Oh, bother!” cried Jonas crossly, at the 
same time rapping the bank against the steam- 
radiator with such force that Bruin was split 
clearly in two from head to tail. 

“Thank you! Thank you, Jonas,” shouted 
Rollo. “How wonderful it must be to be as 
handy with tools as you are! But now I must 
go a-shopping, for it is not yet nine o'clock, 
and the signs all ask us to do our Christmas 
shopping early.”’ 


[: was now the merry Yuletide season which, 


A Change of Plan 


N the threshold Rollo met his father, who 
said cheerfully, ‘‘Good morning, Rollo. 
And whither are you going so fast?” 

“Good morning to you, sir,” said Rollo, 
touching his cap politely. ‘‘I am about to do 
my Christmas shopping, sir, and you may be- 
lieve me, I have a great list. There is Mother, 
and you, sir, and Lucy and Jonas and Uncle 
George and Cousin Stella.” 

Rollo’s father waited patiently until Rollo 
had finished speaking before he said, “Rollo, 
I think I ought to tell you that there are to be 
no family presents in our household this year. 
The grain business is most distressing just now, 
and we can ill afford to waste our funds on 
such wicked luxuries as presents. Let us wish 
each other a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year in a suitable and inexpensive 
manner.” 

“T heartily agree with you, sir,” said Rollo, 
with a cheerfulness which pleased his father. 

Now the real reason for Rollo’s happy ac- 
quiescence in his father’s plan was that there 
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SKETCHES BY HOGARTH, JR. 


ANABELLE ON CHRISTMAS MORN 


Here we see Anabelle, Rollo’s first- 

and-as-yet-only love, greeting the bearer 

of Rollo’s many presents, all of which 
he purchased out of his own savings 


was one name on his list which he had not 
mentioned. 

Anabelle—for it was indeed she—was a 
charming girl of about Rollo’s own age, whom 
he had met on several occasions, and of whom 
he had thought more than ever since their last 
meeting at the great football contest between 
the academies of Yale and Princeton. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Rollo to himself as he 
hurried toward Fifth Avenue, which is the 
Main Street of New York City. ‘Hurrah! I 
can now spend my entire dollar on Anabelle.” 





HIS was Rollo’s first Christmas season in 

a great city and, although he had begun to 
feel quite at home in the thoroughfares, he was 
nevertheless greatly surprised to find so many 
folk abroad at such an early hour. 
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THE ART GALLERY 
Rollo thought that he would like to pre- 
sent his Anabelle with a picture, prefer- 
ably one by Rockwell Kent. He later 
decided on one called “Spring’’, which 
was quite as pretty and much less costly 


He finally found himself in the portal of 
a magnificent shop in the windows of 
which were beautiful oil paintings. 

“The very thing!’ thought Rollo. ‘“Ana- 
belle herself is so beautiful, and she paints, 
too, herself—a little. It is a merry idea.” 

Everything within was very grand and 
gloomy, particularly the shop attendants, who 
were tall voung gentlemen in immaculate cut- 
away coats. 

“My favourite artist is Rockwell Kent,” said 
Rollo. “He once painted my father’s barn— 
in a picture, of course. Have you anything 
by him which would be suitable for a young 
lady?” 

“I doubt it very much,” said the gentlemen, 
“but we shall see.” 

He then showed Rollo several pictures by 
his favourite artist, one in particular which 
Rollo greatly admired. 

That is most beautiful!” said Rollo. 
what does it fetch?” 

The gentleman looked puzzled before he 
said, “Oh, you mean the price. Well, that is 
one of the most reasonable. It is only a thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Alas! Everywhere Rollo turned he met with 
the same discouraging reply. A tiny vial of 
perfume was supposed to fetch ten dollars; 
even single blossoms of rare flowers were three 
dollars each. 


“And 


Success at Last 


T was a tired and disheartened Rollo who 

finally turned his footsteps homeward, his 
dollar still sagging heavily in his pocket, as 
his heart sagged heavily within. 

And then a most surprising thing happened, 
for Rollo suddenly found himself before the 
most beautiful shop he had ever seen, its win- 
dows gleaming with brilliant wares and holi- 
day decorations, and its doorways, beneath a 
handsome red sign, breathing forth odours of 
the utmost fragrance. But what fascinated our 
little hero most was a card displayed in many 
places which stated “Nothing in this store over 
ten cents.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted Rollo. 

It was a tired but happy little Rollo who 
emerged an hour later, clutching his precious 
purchases in his arms, ten in all, and each to 
be marked later ‘To Anabelle from Rollo, 
with love and a Merry Christmas.” 

For there, if you can believe me, Rollo found 
all the marvellous things which he had so un- 
successfully endeavoured to purchase before, a 
beautiful picture called Spring with pink 
apple-blossoms a-bloom, a string of magnifi- 
cent pearls, much larger than those he had seen 
in the other shop, a bright red book entitled 
Memorandum, a fragrant flower similar to the 
ones he had seen, but made of cloth and wire 
so that it could not wither, and a large bottle 
of most delicious perfume labelled Bay Rum 
Lotion, a sample of which the amiable young 
saleswoman squirted on Rollo’s curly locks to 
his great delight. 

Can you not imagine Anabelle’s joy when 
she opened all these presents on Christmas 
morning! Surely hers was the brightest, hap- 
piest Christmas of any little girl in all this 
wide land. 
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IN GOUNOD’S “FAUST” 
The satanic leer of craft and 
cunning is the note by which 
Chaliapin contrasts his inter- 
pretation of Mephistopheles 
in Gounod’s “Faust” with 
that in Boito’s work 


ARTIST AND MAN 
Fyodor Ivanovitch Chaliapin, 
artist and man, physical giant 
and typical specimen of Slavic 
peasant stock, is beloved and 
known by his first name 

throughout Russia 


FTER an absence of nearly 

fourteen seasons from our 
operatic stage, Fyodor Ivanovitch 
Chaliapin has returned to America 
from Soviet Petrograd, where, for 
the last four years, he has been 
variously reported as murdered, a 
victim of suicide and, equally er- 
roneously, as director of all the 
State theatres. The fact of the 
matter is, that all the while the 
veil has been drawn from Helsing- 
fors to Constantinople, Chaliapin 
has continued as of old to sing and 
to act at the Marinsky in Petro. 
grad and at the Great State Thea- 
tre in Moscow, Russia’s twin Met- 
ropolitans, and that he has served 
as Director of the former. 

To sing and to act—that is the 
secret of the grip which this su- 
perman of the opera has held over 
his countrymen and the world at 
large, these two decades and more. 
For it is as Protean actor, able to 
run the range from regal dignity 
and devilish malignity to the gro- 
tesque pathos of tilting at wind- 
mills, that he stands aloof from 
the stiff disillusionment of con- 
temporary grand opera. If he 
were deprived of the basso-bari- 
tone of his singing voice, he would 
still be an actor unmatched since 
the days of the elder Salvini. To 
opera, therefore, he brings a viril- 
ity that jolts it out of a smug 
ritual into an exciting adventure. 





MEPHISTOPHELES 


Mephistopheles as Miltonic master 
as strength and scorn 
of humankind personified, 
aspect stressed in Boito’s work 


and deity, 


VANITY FAIR 


DON QUIXOTE 
From his two commanding 
Devils and his imposing Tsar 
to the whimsical knight in 
Massenet’s opera, “Don Quix. 
ote’, is a gap well within 
the singer’s range as actor 


BORIS GODUNOFF 
Boris Godunoff, dark, tower- 
ing, sinister figure of Russian 
history, who inspired Musorg- 
sky to his greatest composi- 
tion, is Chaliapin’s most 

Striking réle 


Life itself has been an adventure 
these forty-eight years for this 
son of Kazan on Volga banks. 
Shoemaker, cabinetmaker, choir 
singer, clerk and member of vaga- 
bond: operatic companies, all pre- 
ceded his admission to the Im- 
perial Opera in the capital in 1895. 
Since then his position has been 
secure at home, but he has not 
been satisfied with that, and before 
the war extended his conquests 
throughout western Europe. His 
previous engagement at the Metro- 
politan in New York was in 1908. 
In addition to the réles herewith 
depicted through photographs by 
Sherling, of Petrograd, he is best 
known for his Don Basilio in “The 
Barber of Seville’ and his Ivan 
the Terrible in “The Maid of 
Pskoff”, while his repertory also 
includes Rubinstein’s “Demon”, 
Glinka’s “A Life for the Tsar”, 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor”. 

Chaliapin has been artist enough 
to let the politicians and _ their 
issues rather severely alone during 
the trying times of civil and social 
strife. He has always maintained 
pride in his peasant sources and 
that pride has had its reward in a 
passionate affection on the part of 
his countrymen which is almost 
unparalleled. His attitude to-day 
is that of a Russian who is in no 
mood to make excuses for his, art 
or for his people. 


Fyodor Chaliapin, Superman of the Opera 
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The Music of Anton Bruckner 


A Note on the Works of the Most Neglected of Symphonists and a Plea for His Revival 


Schubert and Tchaikowsky excepted, 

whose work is not neglected by the con- 
ductors of the American orchestras. Even here 
in New York, where two resident and two visit- 
ing orchestras play regularly, Beethoven him- 
self is known to the concert-public principally 
through five or six of his nine symphonies. 
Only the eldest, or the next eldest, inhabitant, 
can remember when last the second and the 
fourth of the nine were performed in town. 
Mozart is even more shabbily treated. Once, 
or, at the utmost, twice a year, a program holds 
the Jupiter, or the g-minor symphony. The rest 
—is silence; silence unbroken. But, when com- 
pared with Haydn, Mozart is as one being 
rushed. Since ever the departure of the terrible 
Dr. Muck, Haydn the symphonist remains very 
much in the abodes where the eternal are, and 
returns but seldom to earth. 

Unlike the man-eating Doctor, the lions of 
the podium now rampant are very insensitive 
to the beauties of the adorable Haydn; they are 
too busy savouring to the full the subtleties of 
the c-major symphony of Schubert, the From 
the New World of Dvorak, to penetrate the 
scores of one of the most perennially fresh and 
delicate of composers. Smaller, though scarcely 
less brilliant men, fare quite as illy at their 
hands. Scarce ever are to be heard the sym- 
phonies of the generous and colourful Borodin. 
Sibelius is miserably neglected. So, too, are 
the modern Frenchmen. The hard, scintillant 
b-flat symphony of d’Indy is the rarest of visit- 
ors. That of Dukas is entirely unknown. Un- 
known are the works of Magnard. Meanwhile, 
the program-makers invariably find opportuni- 
ties galore for bringing before their audiences 
the indecent exposures of Tchaikowsky. 


The Neglect of Bruckner 


UT of all symphonists, it is Anton Bruck- 

ner who is most severely mistreated through 
the indolence of the conductors. ‘Though the 
symphonies of Haydn and Mozart remain al- 
most entirely unheard, these gracious giants 
are known to the public of the orchestral con- 
certs through their concerti. Moreover, in the 
chamber-music hall, both figure from time to 
time on the programs of string-quartets and 
pianists. Borodin and Sibelius, for their part, 
are known through songs. The modern French- 
men are represented by works in various forms. 
But Bruckner wrote little besides symphonies. 
As composer, he is principally the composer of 
nine massive compositions of the sort. The 
body of his chamber-music is a very slight one. 
The chief of his compositions other than his 
symphonies are a few church-works, the Peas- 
ant Te Deum, and three instrumental masses. 
In performing him with great infrequency, the 
orchestral leaders are consequently effectively 


sent is no major symphonist, Brahms, 


depriving the man of the life rightfully his, 


and us, the public, of the music of a titanically 
powerful and weighty artist. 

It is indeed a sort of elemental, unsophisti- 
cated spirit which, much like the genii of the 
Arabian Nights corked in a jar, is being kept 
fast under the dust of orchestra libraries. 

ruckner’s symphonies have scarcely to com- 
Mence heaving their mighty volumes through 
time, before we are made conscious that we are 


By PAUL ROSENFELD 


come into the presence of some immense and 
taurian strength. The vast span and breadth 
of his themes and groups of themes and 
Bruckner’s lung-capacity make the majority 
of composers appear asthmatic; the rhythmic 
hurl, curve, and freshness of his rude, lumber- 
ing and troll-like scherzi-subjects; the Homeric 
delight in sheer ruddy sonority, in the blasts 
of the re-enforced brass choir—so well in- 
stanced by the finale of the fifth symphony; 
the cubical bulk of so much of his music, make 
it appear to the fancy as though something re- 
strained, but not eliminated by the years of 
civilization, had broken forth to disport itself 
again. 

The contemporary of Wagner and Brahms 
and Franck again and again brings to mind, 
not so much the refinements of his own century 
as the uncouthness of the Allemanic tribesmen, 
his ancestors, who smeared their long hair with 
butter and brewed thick black beers. As much 
as any of his artistic forbears, Bruckner, for 
all the magnificences of his orchestration, re- 
mains the Upper-Austrian peasant, unculti- 
vated, clumsy, naive, come into the fields of 
music. One of his works, a Te Deum, is quali- 
fied with the adjective “Peasant”; all his 
work, so heavy-limbed and slow-blooded, de- 
serves the title. The spirit of lightness, of the 
graceful dance, of the delicate jest, of the 
subtle half-statement, present in so many 
Austrian musicians, in Mozart, for example, is 
absent almost entirely from his work. Absent, 
too, is the gayety and charm and sweetness of 
Schubert, the composer to whom Bruckner, par- 
ticularly in his predilection for certain soft or- 
chestral effects, is most related. The later man’s 
dance is all hoofs, all heavy springs and drunk- 
en fury. Even the trios of his scherzi, tender, 
dreamy and intermezzo-like, have a certain pre- 
dominant homeliness and humbleness. The 
good-natured, sluggish South-German farmer 
dreams across his sunny land. Only, once the 
slow, ox-like power is got in motion; once the 
Bruckner orchestra begins piling up its great 
square volumes, then mountainous things com- 
mence to occur. The great gradual climaxes 
of the adagios of the symphonies, the long 
powerfully sustained ecstasies with their wildly 
and solemnly blaring brasses, have something 
almost terrible in their vehemence and amount. 
The great battering-rams are slow to get in mo- 
tion, but once heaved forward, they crash down 
walls. 


Bruckner’s Mysticism 
y 


T was in service to a strange, untimely mys- 

ticism, however, that this uncouth power 
was mobilized for music. For Bruckner the 
elemental nature was not only held by the 
bonds of his Catholic conscience. He lived a 
strange, unworldly, inner life. In matters of 
form, perhaps, his music stems fairly directly 
from Beethoven, in particular from the Bee- 
thoven of the religio-philosophical Ninth Sym- 
phony and Missa Solemnis. The later style of 
the great master undoubtedly stimulated him to 
his own religious liturgical idiom. But spiri- 
tually, his art is far less related to that of any 
musician, even to that of Schubert, or to that 
of the pietistic Bach, than it is to the expres- 
sions of certain of the old German mystics. 


One feels in Bruckner a completer removal 
from the world of objective reality, a completer 
tendency to consider all events purely from a 
psychological viewpoint, a completer habit of 
perceiving in the outer world merely the image 
of his own inner, than one finds either in the 
later Beethoven or in the most Mennonite 
pages of Bach’s cantatas. 

Indeed, it is in the company of a seer like 
Jacob Boehme, say, that one finds oneself in- 
stinctively placing the devout, simple, un- 
worldly Austrian. In the square massive sym- 
phonies of the modern, as in the jumbled con- 
fessions of the seventeenth-century imaginer of 
the “centrum naturae”, the “virgin Sophia” 
and other fantastic concepts, one glimpses the 
workings of a similar excessive transformation 
of the lust of the eye and the other senses into 
the power of mystical and almost hallucinatory 
vision, There are pages in the adagios of 
Bruckner that appear strangely akin to the 
records of his inner experiences left by the 
cobbler of Géorlitz; to the experiences of the 
mystic marriages, the perception of fiery sym- 
bols, the progression from lugubrious depressed 
states through ecstasy to tranquillity. 


The Inner Light 


UT howit comes that in listening to the per- 
formance of ninety instrumentalists on their 
fiddles, pipes and horns, one should enter 
through such forbidden doors: that, it is not 
easy to explain. Perhaps the cause of the 
strange communication lies in Bruckner’s 
predilection for themes of a chorale or hymn- 
like character. It is possible that it results from 
the general austere and yet strangely soft and 
tender character of his style. His harmony is 
rich, solemn, stately. He delighted in the use 
of full grandiose progressions of chords in the 


brass, through which harp-music sweeps. His 
climaxes are slow, distended, piercing; it is 


possible that the solemn tones of the trom- 
bones, the sobbing of horns through pulsating 
chords of shrilling wind and strings, are in 
some measure the origin of the sensations com- 
municated. It may be that the general charac- 
ter of the work, merely, predisposes one to in- 
terpret so the ecstasies. One cannot say for 
sure. It is doubtful whether any analysis of 
form, no matter how keen and scientific it may 
be, can arrive at elucidating these mysteries of 
art. And yet, one knows full well that just as, 
in some mysterious manner, the Bruckner 
scherzi bring one the sensations of being in the 
open air, of seeing the green earth and grey 
sky, so, too, the Bruckner adagios give one the 
sensations of an inner hallucinatory vision. The 
light that goes up in us from the chanting of 
the clear, high, loud orchestra in those move- 
ments, we are somehow positive, is not the light 
that comes from the sun. It is not the light 
irradiated into an hundred tints by the orches- 
tra of Debussy and the other impressionists. It 
is the dazzling shine that some dreaming men 
have suddenly seen piercing at them from out 
an opaque wall, seen flooding upward at night 
from ground strewn thick with leaves. What 
visionaries know, that is no longer entirely con- 
cealed from us. 

Bruckner, nevertheless, was one of those 

(Continued on page 92) 





Doris Keane to Enact 
Miss Keane Will Shortly Open in New York in “The 
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Czarina’, a Play Adapted from the Hungarian 
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“Love ’Ekm And Leave ’Em” 


A Sentimental Journey Into the Middle West—A Narrative Poem in the American Language 


By JOHN V. A. WEAVER, Author of “In American” 


Pld ’em and Leave ’em—that’s me, from 
now on. 


I’m through with all this stuff about “for- 
ever’— 

I’m through with ever meanin’ it, I mean. 

I’m through with tellin’ nothin’ but the truth, 

And playin’ square, and never pullin’ tricks, 

Or lettin’ any woman get your goat 

So that a man don’t think about themself, 

But always worries how to please or help her. 

A bird’s a sap that really falls in love— 

Love ’em and Leave ’em—and to Hell with ’em. 


Before I met this Nellie, I was that way; 

I always had that motto, “Love ’em and leave 
’em "a 

I found it in some song, and say, I used it. 

Kid ’em along, you know, tell ’em I cared, 

Trick ’em or beat ’em—whatever it was they 
needed— 

And if they bit, all right; and if they didn’t, 

All right again—they’s always plenty more. 


Well, then, one night, down to the corner 
drug-store 

I and Jack Marks was soppin’ up a coke, 

Givin’ some Janes the eye—and she comes in. 

I come near chokin’ and drops the glass right 
there. 

Jack gives a grin, and asts, “You want to 
meet her?” 

And so he takes me up to where she stands, 

Makin’ the other girls around look sick, 

Quiet and dignified and some ways sad; 

One of them undecided blonds, you know, 

Sometimes bright yellow hair, sometimes it’s 


brown; 

Lively and cute, like blonds, but, at the same 
time, 

Fires that burn and burn way deep down 
under... 


But to get back to where I was, Jack wispers, 

“She lives a block from me—she’s pretty, ain’t 
she? 

But, boy, she ain’t got time for guys like you.” 

She turns around, and looks up very calm; 

And, in that second, all the lines I had, 

All of the reg’lar lies and funny stuff 

I was all set for springin’, sorta choked me, 

And there I was, dumb like a high school kid. 

I give one look into them big blue eyes, 

And, like you’d say, I took a runnin’ dive 

Into ’em, and I couldn’t seem to come up. 


What did we say? The good Lord only knows, 
Only, when I was in my room again, 

There was her name down on a sheet of paper, 
And me fixed up to see her the next night, 
And still a swimmin’, like, in them blue eyes. 


II 
ELL, the next night I goes down to her 
house 
And takes her to a movie. Just by luck 
It was a pitcher that was kinda good; 
It had some laughs, and yet it had some tears, 
And some way made us feel we knew each 
other. 
All the way home, we didn’t say a lot; 
But pretty soon we got down to her porch, 
And she says, “Hush, let’s don’t make too 
much noise; 


Let’s set and talk a little w’ile: you wanta?” 
Gee! That there hour—I couldn’t start to 
tell you 

The wonderful strange thing it was to me. 
It was the way we was from that night on; 
The realest kind of pals that ever was. 

I always give her all that I could give: 
And her—well, anyways, she didn’t kid me, 
She was more honester than most girls are. 


Well, I went home that night walkin’ on air, 
With sleighbells ringin’ in my head, and bugles, 
And oh, I ain’t got words to say it right. 
All I can say is I was gone for fair. 


And when I got down to my job, next mornin’ 

The boss comes by, and stops, and looks me 
over: 

“Well, Frank, I s’pose the sky’ll fall down 
next. 

You here ahead o’ time, and lookin’ happy.” 

Boy, was I good? I made a record that day, 

Sellin’ eight suits, and sixteen pairs of shoes, 

And the Lord knows how many other things. 


The boss come round that night and wagged 
his head, 

And, “Frank”, he says, “I don’t know what’s 
got in you, 

But I sure hope it stays. You keep it up. 

And, pretty soon, you'll be too good for us. 

But I was gone already through the door. 


I grabbed some chow, and put the glad 
rags on, 

And in another hour there was us, 

Nellie and me, dancin’ round at the party 

The Jolly Six was givin’ at Red Men’s Hall. 


And talk about the way them birds come 
round 

For dances! Say, it was a mob-scene, right. 

More’n a dozen must of came up to me, 

And ast me where I had been hidin’ her. 

And, funny thing, I swear I wasn’t jealous; 

The better time she had, the better I had. 


III 
;rROM that night on, I was her steady guy. 
And, then, it come along the first of June, 
And the big boss he calls me in one day, 
And says, “Sit down, Frankie, I wanta see you. 
You sure been makin’ time around this place. 
Now listen here: I’m goin’ to Chicago, 
And sell this store and start two new ones 
there. 
Now I got such a crazy faith in you 
I tell you what I’ll do: you come with me, 
I’ll make you manager of one big store. 
What do you say, my boy?” 


What could I say? 


I nearly busted tryin’ to thank him right. 
I grabbed my lid and beat it down to Nellie’s 
And finds her sittin’ in the parlor there, 


And spills it at her. So she says, “That’s 
great! 

Frank, I’m so proud!” And then she starts 
in cryin’ 


All of a sudden like her heart was cracked. 

“Oh, Frank”, she says, “What will I do with- 
out you? 

What will I ever do without my boy-chum?” 

I trembles like I got the Spanish flu— 


Then, “Nell”, I says, “Let’s you and me get 
married!” 

Nellie quit cryin’, but she just sat there 

And stared and stared out of the parlor 
window 

Just like she didn’t hear me. I kep’ talkin’, 

“Nellie, I’m goin’ to be a big success, 

And what I’ll get in Chi ’ll be enough 

To give you a nice home, and after a while 

A lot of things. Nellie! That’s what I want— 

To give you things, and give ’em, and keep 
givin’.” 

I waited there, it seemed like a whole hour 

For her to answer. She just went on starin’. 

After a while she turned them blue eyes round 

And looked a long time right straight into 
mine. 

Then, “Frank”, she says at last, “I like you 
fine. 

You’re the best friend a girl could ever have. 

Always so thoughtful, always bein’ nice, 

But marryin’ ... and love... that’s somethin’ 
different. 

Oh, don’t you think I haven’t thought about it, 

Hours and hours—about love, I mean. 

And this is what I know: when love does 
come, 

It'll be like a fire in my blood, 

It'll be crazy music in my head; 

The man that I would love would make me 
feel 

Like I was weak and helpless, just to see him; 

I would be scared to death, almost, and yet 

It would be wonderful, that bein’ scared. 

Frank, you’re the only person that I care for, 

But...Frank... you never made me feel that 
way.” 


I couldn’t say a word. I put my arm 

Around her, and I kissed her on the mouth, 

But it was only like I kissed a sister— 

They wasn’t nothin’ answerin’ about it. 

I looks at her a minute, then I says, 

“Nellie, I guess I see the way it is. 

All right, I s’pose the best thing I can do 

Is beat it just as far as I can get. 

Thank God I got that job up in Chicago. 

It'll be one way to forget you...... See?” 

Then Nellie starts to cry all over again. 

“Oh, Frank, I just can’t bear to let you go. 

Even if I don’t marry you yet awhile 

That don’t mean that I mightn’t change my 
mind. 

What will I ever do without my chum? 

Please don’t go, Frank! Oh, please don't go 
and leave me!” 


What could I do when Nellie talked that way? 

Me, the poor fish I was! I passed it up. 

I give that wonderful job up for her. 

I says, “Nellie, of course I wouldn’t leave 
you! 

Maybe, some day; maybe you'll change your 
mind,— 

About us marryin’, I mean: I’ll stay!” 


And then I runs down to my boss’s house, 
And told him I was sorry, I couldn’t go. 
“Why?”, says the boss. I couldn’t tell him 
why. 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Impressions of England 
A Letter from London Attempting to Do for the English as We Have Been Done by Them 


HE EDITOR. 
[istered Sir: 

You will remember that, before my de- 
parture for England, you made a proposal, as 
honourable to you as it was lucrative to me. 
You suggested that I should, on my arrival 
here, forward you at once my impressions of 
England, and promised that every impression 
I received should be paid for immediately in 
American money. 

I was delighted to enter into this idea, and 
had every expectation of obtaining impres- 
sions with the greatest rapidity. I think I 
was justified in this expectation when I con- 
sider with what ease impressions are received 
on our side of the water. I remember that 
Hugh Walpole said that he could hardly walk 
down Broadway without getting at least three 
dollars’ worth, and on Fifth Avenue six dol- 
lars’ worth. Mr. Chesterton seemed to get 
all the impressions he wanted simply by sit- 
ting in the hotel corridor and looking into his 
hat. And I recollect that St. John Ervine 
came up to my house in Montreal, drank a 
cup of tea, borrowed some tobacco, and got 
away with about sixty dollars’ worth of im- 
pressions of Canadian life and character. 


How to be Impressed 


OW how these fellows do it I don’t know. 

It may be that we are too easy on the 
American side of the Atlantic. We give off 
these impressions too freely. We seem to 
emit them all the time like radium rays, and 
clever people like Hugh Walpole come and 
scrape them up and sell them. 

But however it is, Honoured Sir, I regret 
very deeply to say that I don’t get any at all 
over here. I have received in three weeks no 
impression whatever. I don’t seem to be able 
to. I have put myself into an attitude as alert 
as possible; I keep my mind a perfect blank 
—a thing that comes easy to me—but it doesn’t 
work. I hope that it is not stupidity on my 
part, but I really do not notice anything par- 
ticular or unusual over here. The people 
seem so like ourselves; they eat food, they 
wear clothes; they talk English—not so good 
as ours, but still English. 

There are of course a lot of little things that 
one sees, but you can hardly call them impres- 
sions. I observe, for example, that they keep 
the ten commandments, but not the Eighteenth 
Amendment. I notice everywhere people 
drinking beer, but would you call that an 
impression? It seems to me a fact. Still, if 
you are willing to call it an impression, please 
put it into our account. 

You remember that vou suggested that I 
should cable you at once, from the ship if pos- 
sible, 1,000 words on English life and char- 
acter. The English visitors always do that to 
us as soon as they land, and it seemed reason- 
able that I should work it back on them. I 
am sorry to say that I failed. Somehow I 
couldn’t get it. To tell the truth I didn’t no- 
tice any particular character when I landed at 
Liverpool. I haven’t yet. I mean to say, I 
saw a lot of customs men, and policemen, and 
porters, and taxi men—but character—how do 
you get it? It absolutely beats me. And vet 
these clever English literary men seem to come 
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Easy Education 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
By Owen Wister 


When Hamilton challenged Burr 
He addressed him as “Sir”; 

We should be scrupulously polite 
When we fight. 


This verse is from “Indispensable Information 
for Infants,” a collection of similar quatrains by 
Mr. Wister, with illustrations by George Howe. 
The volume will shortly be published by Macmillan. | 
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over and pick it off us like huckleberries. It’s 
my opinion that we give our character away 
too easily. We must go round talking like 
boobs or they wouldn’t get it. 

You will recall also that you proposed 
that I should say something about work 
and unemployment and the food problem. 
‘Are these people,” you asked in your im- 
pressive way, “being fed?” I have looked up 
this question, and I answer as far as I can 
tell from the people I have seen, that they 
are. I have seen a great many people here, 
some that you know, and others—I have seen 
Ian Hay, and Cyril Maude, and Sir James 
Barrie, oh, a lot of them, indeed most of the 
writers and actors, and they all seem well fed, 
and warmly, if not richly, dressed. I see no 
signs of distress among them. Martin Harvey 
and Forbes Robertson both have new over- 
coats this month—in fact, all the writers and 
artists will get through this winter without help. 
I take for granted that if they can live, the 
other classes can. If this is an impression 
make the most of it. 

You asked me, too, about the thought of the 
people. What you said, leaning far over vour 
desk and reaching out into the air was, “What 
is in the minds of these people?” “Are they” 
—you added half to yourself, though I heard 
you—“are they thinking?” To which I onlv 
can reply that I don’t think they are. I say 
this with some assurance because I made a 
special investigation into this matter, so as to 
compare our trans-Atlantic thought with what 


I had intended to call the mind of England. 
On the day of leaving New York I looked all 
through our daily press and I noticed the 
topics that seemed to be absorbing us. They 
gave me what I proposed to call ‘““The Mind of 
America.” This last phrase I had thought out 
by myself. I felt sure that you would buy it. 

I regret to say that this idea also has failed, 
Let me explain. In New York I found, by 
looking up all the headings in the papers, that 
the principal topics, the bigger things in our 
American minds were: 

1. Do Chorus Girls Make Good Wives? 

2. Is Red Hair a Sign of Temperament? 

3. Can a Woman Be in Love With Two 
Men? 

4. Is Fat a Sign of Genius? 
As soon as I got to London I made a similar 
list of all the big things that the people are 
thinking of, and it ran: 

1. Do Chorus Girls Marry Well? 

2. What is Red Hair a Sign Of? 

3. Can a Man Be in Love With Two 
Women ? 

4. Is Genius a Sign of Fat? 
Looking over these lists I think it is better 
to present them without comment. I feel sure 
that somewhere or other in them one should de- 
tect the heart-throbs, the pulsations of two 
great peoples. 

But I don’t get it. 


The Brilliant Set 


OU also advised me to mingle, at your 

expense, in the brilliant intellectual life 
of England. There, you said, is a coterie of 
men, probably the most brilliant group east of 
the Mississippi (I think you said the Miss- 
issippi). ‘‘You will find them,” you said to 
me, “brilliant, witty, filled with repartee.” 
You suggested that I should send you back, 
as far as words could express it, some of this 
brilliance. I am very glad to be able to do 
this, although I fear that the results are not all 
that you anticipate. Still, I have held con- 
versations with these people and I can give 
you the result. Sir James Barrie said, “This 
is really very exceptional weather for this time 
of year.” Cyril Maude said, ‘‘And so a Mar- 
tini cocktail is merely gin and vermouth.” 
Ian Hay said, ‘“You’ll find the Underground 
ever so handy once you understand it.” 

I have a lot more of these repartees that I 
can send you if you like. But I doubt whether 
you want them. Indeed, to tell the truth, 
these people seem to say just the same things 
that we do all the time. 

In fact, though I know you won’t like my 
saying it—I think that this whole business of 
trans-Atlantic contrasts has been worked to 
death. These people are just the same kind of 
decent people that we are; and not really dif- 
ferent at all. 

I hear them talking over here about an idea 
which they call Anglo-American Union. Have 
you heard it mentioned in New York? If it 
comes up, do push it along. Believe me, 
there’s a lot in it. 

STEPHEN LEACOCK. 


P.S. Don’t forget that it was to be seventy- 
five cents for each impression. 
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THE LADY LAWYER | 


When Wallace Weemys, the cos- 
tume designer, married Gladys he 
thought how perfectly lovely it was 
going to be to have his own model 
right there in the studio. And lo! 
the new urge seized little Gladys, 
who took up the law, passed her 
bar-exams, and now actually goes 
off to the office every day, leaving 
poor Wallace to commit artistic 
torts all by himself, which he does 
with horrid effects on the costum2 
business. ‘But don’t worry, old 
dear,” says Gladys, “I can always 
start you in at fourteen a week, 
any time you say” 
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Sketches by 
AUGUST HENKEL 





THE TRAGEDY OF BAILEY’S BEACH 
No one expects a man to wear his glasses in bathing, but Her- 
man Pontoon wishes he had just the same. Otherwise he 
would not have mistaken Sibyl Vanderhoff’s back for that of 
his youthful nephew. If only Herman could suddenly submerge! 











fi LUELLA, THE LEFT-OVER 
4 Just to the left we see a meeting 
fy of the Board of Governesses of 
that well-known feminist club, the 
Amazons, intellectual insurgents 
whose boast is that in their or- 
ganization hardy womanhood is de- 
veloped to its hardest. Having just 
voted to engage Minnie the Mink 
as boxing instructress for the win- 
ter, they are now handing hard 
looks to that faintly old-fashioned 
member, Luella Lovely, who has 
timidly suggested that it would be 
a nice idea, she thinks, to have at 
least one Man’s Day per year 








IS THERE A DOCTOR IN THE AUDIENCE? 
When Bertie Wilberforce decided to have his adenoids altered, 
he naively thought that a woman-doctor would be more gentle 
and tender, but now that he has had a good look at the 
attendant surgeon, Mrs. Strong-Wallop, M. D., he is not so sure 


The Ever Onward March of Feminism 


A Few of the Newest Twists and Turns in Woman’s Conquest of the More or Less Masculine World 
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VANITY FAIR 


Latter Day Helens 


The Ninth of a Series of Impressions of Modern Feminine Types: Niobe, Vierge Forte 


AN, says Nietzsche, is for war, and 
M woman for the recreation of the war- 
rior. Thus it comes to be that the 
history of a man is the tale of his struggles, 
while the history of a woman is the story of 
her marriage. Niobe’s story is not that. It 
relates only why she did not marry. And it is 
not a story at all. When one considers Niobe, 
especially if one does this in a favourable 
light, one is surprised, for she is tall, slim, has 
red hair, green eyes, all that is required for a 
life of orchids and tiger skins. Only, when 
the light ceases to be favourable, as must hap- 
pen to all lights, one perceives that the red of 
that hair cousins the colour of sand, that the 
skin is dry, that the freckles which once 
brought out its whiteness now blend with a tint 
recalling paste. There are lines upon the neck, 
where the skin has the texture of sugar, while 
the hands are akin to claws, except that they 
do not grip. 

Niobe is forty, and it is strange to see her 
with her sister Claudia, who is forty-five. For 
Claudia has been married for twenty years; 
where Niobe shows wrinkles, Claudia exhibits 
folds; for the dryness of the blossom pressed 
in a book, Claudia substitutes the humid rosi- 
ness of the adipose life. So, when people see 
them together, they would take Niobe for 
Claudia’s aunt. She is an aunt. Niobe al- 
ways was an aunt whom no one ever called 
Auntie. 

Some think that Niobe has a _ history, 
for this they always charge upon those of 
whom nothing is known. It does not occur to 
them that often nothing is known because there 
is nothing to know. Niobe has not had even 
her share of the history of mankind which 
Anatole France describes as ‘“‘follies, miseries 
and crimes”. She has stooped to no follies, 
has ignored her miseries, and only by ihe side 
of Claudia ever considered crime. During her 
girlhood she lived between two shadows which 
fell across her, and darkened what might nave 
been her future. Her elder sister, Claudia, 
was pursued by men who admired her face, 
and wished to kiss it; her younger sister, Hera, 
was pursued by men who enjoyed her wit. 
Niobe was a bridesmaid at both their weddings. 


Niobe’s Destiny 


T could not be helped, for Niobe was pre- 

destined to spinsterhood as some are pre- 
destined to divorce. She must wither while 
others bloomed. At her birth a good fairy gave 
her a pleasant face, intelligence, and the ca- 
pacity to know that green ribbons ill-beseem a 
pink frock. 

All would have been well if a bad fairy 


had not added: “She shall be a really 
nice girl”. Niobe was a nice girl and this 


was her ruin. She had everything with 
which to please except the knowledge how to 
do it. In other words she lacked charm. She 
did not know the airs that entrance, the re- 


treats which incite, the advances which terrify, 


the lies that soften truth, the truth-telling 
which concedes, the confidence which stimu- 
lates, the reserve which stimulates still more, 
the taste for rouge required by one, the taste 
for soap demanded by another, the drooping 
eyelashes beloved of the roué, and the bold 
glow of eye which ensnares the boy. Niobe 





By W. L. GEORGE 


had had too good an education. She had had 
so good an education that she was notable for 
the things she did not know, more than for 
those which she did. 

Which does not mean that Niobe did not 
take her share in male admiration, for male 
admiration is akin, if not to the tiger seeking 
whom it may devour, yet to a devout wor- 
shipper in need of an altar on which to lay 
its garland. Niobe was admired because men 
must admire something, and they admired 
Niobe when there was nobody else about. If 
Niobe had been wrecked with Robinson 
Crusoe, all would have gone very well, pro- 
vided of course that no Woman Friday were 
cast away upon the island. Her capacity to 
attract, and her incapacity to hold, made up in 
Niobe’s life a portentous mystery: it was the 
only mystery there. 

She did not discover this until she was 
thirty, and it was then she became fastidious. 
Fastidiousness is the umbrella of sterile emo- 
tion. It is the father of “might have been”, 
and it never gives life to “may be”. For Niobe 
was proud. This quality was enhanced by the 
fact that she had nothing to be proud of, for 
the pride of woman behaves like the bear, 
which in winter lives upon its feet. 

Never having been sought in marriage, 
she developed disdain for the institution. 
She saw the evil from which she had es- 
caped, and yet failed in gratitude for the 
mercy vouchsafed to her. She felt that 
nobody would do. One was so short as 
to make her absurd; one so tall as to be 
inaccessible without the help of a chair. One 
too rich and swollen in the head; another too 
poor and a born fortune hunter. So, one by 
one, Niobe set them aside, which was quite as 
well as no man had definitely placed himself 
in the foreground. This greatly stimulated 
Niobe’s pride. She found that woman lives not 
by bread alone, but also by self-complacency. 


Aggressive Self-Sufficiency 


T the same time the humility which in all 
of us runs in double harness with self- 
satisfaction developed into aggressiveness. 
Niobe found herself more and more inclined 
to assertions. Men especially exasperated her; 
by degrees she replied to their dutiful ap- 
proaches only by “I don’t think so’, ‘‘Non- 
sense’, and ‘Not at all’. Pale Daphnis, at a 
dinner party, discovering her interest in edu- 
cation, supposed she was a teacher. Niobe 
detonated: ‘I’m a professor’, she hissed 
across the crystallized violets. ‘I suppose you 
call me a teacher because you despise me”. 
Pale Daphnis flushed and held out a basket of 
ginger: he should have chosen a more soothing 
sweet. 

By degrees, however, Niobe has realized 
that she is what she is, and that this is some- 
thing to be. She is not so aggressive as she 
was, for she is more assured. She has em- 
braced the evil of life, and made it into virtue. 
Her judgments are still crisp, and she can de- 
clare with emphasis that the moon is made of 
cream cheese. This is not denied, for very few 
care about the moon. Their silence strengthens 
Niobe: she may not care, but still she predomi- 
nates. Only, one has to justify oneself: to this 
end, though Niobe has a weak heart, and turns 


her toes out when she runs, she more and more 
assumes the weatherbeaten air, the loud voice 
the brisk walk, the swinging arm of one who 
prefers bat, ball, shot gun and dog to powder 
puff that clouds, and lipstick which illustrates, 
She has almost developed virility. 

Thus it is not extraordinary that Niobe has 
turned away from the companionship of men 
and found in women one that is more con- 
genial. On the whole she prefers single women 
with whom she has a fellowship in good for- 
tune, and whom she can turn to an intelligent 
glee in their happy situation. She gave a tea 
party once to taik against the brutes, which did 
not trouble the brutes much because they did 
not come. Married women she sympathizes 
with, and so far as she can she encourages di- 
vorce. Once or twice she has laid the last rose 
leaf of grievance upon the cold water that fills 
i matrimonial tumbler, and so made it over- 

ow. 


Retrospection Without Regret 


O* E must, however, truthfully acknowledge 
that Niobe suffers lapses. Sometimes, when 
she is not sure of herself, when a man looks at 
her and then suddenly away, she mistakes him. 
She has a lapse; she becomes one vast lapse; 
she giggles; her voice goes up; she induces the 
man to talk about himself. Later she realizes 
with a thrill of shame how low she has sunk, 
how she has given herself over to nature and 
the horrid tricks it plays. She has abased her- 
self before man, and he has not returned the 
compliment. She is vile. 

Later she emerges from the depression, eats 
a pound of steak to demonstrate to herself that 
she is a tartar; drinks a pint of claret to show 
that she has a head; whacks her dog to show 
that her spirit is stern; puts on a stiff collar, 
after finding her collar stud under the chest of 
drawers and cursing it in proper male style. 
Then she strides out to the office of the Society 
for the Prevention of Charity with a firm de- 
termination to make the world smile on the 
wrong side of its face. 

Sometimes to a confidante, who is generally 
a sycophant, Niobe talks of the men she might 
have had if she had chosen. They are a varied 
gallery; in her imagination she owns more 
scalps than did Bluebeard. There was the 
man who handed her plum cake with an air of 
meaning; the man who danced with her three 
times the night that girls were rather scarce: 
and the man who not only walked with her to 
the railway station, but travelled in the same 
train and got out at the station preceding by 
only a mile the one at which he generally 
alighted. 

Accident and slight words, in those moods 
they grow important. They enter the vast 
realm of “might have been”: they make 
part of day dreams. Sometimes, when she is 
alone, Niobe lives again the slight past. Then 
she is great, beautiful, adored; she is a queen, 
or even places orange blossom in her halt. 
Nobody knows this. Niobe would be ashamed. 
In her life there is no room for dreams; and 
yet as time goes on the dream shall be more 
insistent. She will surrender to it more an 
more energy, and in its unreality life may be- 
come sweeter as it takes upon itself the gentle 
contours of a vision. 
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THE SPEAR THROWER 


The figures on this page were a 
art of Mr. Manship’s show at 
the Leicester Galleries in Lon- 
don, where they were recently 
exhibited with great success. 
They are at present to be seen 
at the Fifth Avenue Gallery of 
Scott and Fowles, in New York 








HEAD OF A DANCER 
A detail from an earlier work of Mr. 
Manship, Dancer and Gazelles. The 
archaic treatment of the hair, the decora- 
tive simplicity of the face, with its sug- 
gestion of the Italian primitives, are 
typical of Mr. Manship’s first manner 


ATALANTA (Left) 


This figure is a very recent one and shows 
certain important modifications in the 
sculptor’s spirit and technique. This and 
the Spear Thrower show an austerity of 
mind, a vigour of grace, quite apart from 
the more decorative treatment of Mr. 
Manship’s early models 





DANAE 
Even in this seated figure there is an unwonted vigour 
and a new simplicity of surface. The decorative ele- 
ments of the Atalanta are confined chiefly to the dolphins 
circling the base and the involved arrangement of the 
draperies. The Danaé is still more austere, depending 
for its decorative qualities entirely upon the balanced 
repose of the figure itself 


The New Manner of Paul Manship 


Ficures in Bronze Which. Within the Last Year. Have Been Exhibited in London, Paris and New York 











ALFREDO CHENEY JOHNSON 


VIVIAN TOBIN 


A sister of Genevieve Tobin, 
who as the Parisian demoiselle 
in “The Grand Duke” shows 
what love can do by way of 
turning a poet into an in- 
structor of gymnastics 






1RA HILL 
TALLULAH 
BANKHEAD 


An actress of con- 
siderable talent and 
charm who is being 
starred in “Every- 
day”, a new play, 
written especially for 
Miss Bankhead by 
Rachel Crothers 


FLORENCE 
ELDRIDGE 


Gave a _ remarkably 
fine performance as 
the erring daughter 
in “Ambush”, by Ar- 
thur Richman, a suc- 
cessful American play 
recently produced by 
the Theater Guild 


The Varying Emotions 


NICKOLAS MURAY 












MARY DALE CLARK 


HELEN HAYES 
Miss Hayes is one of the most popular and certainly the most 


ingenuous of our stage flappers. 


After closing in “The Wren”, 


she reopened the following week in “Golden Days’, a comedy of 
naive gaiety by Sidney Toler and Marion Shaw 


VANITY FAIR 





. 
ABBc 


KATHARINE CORNELL 
Miss Cornell plays, with ex- 
traordinary force and artistry, 
the flapper of hard intelli- 
gence in ‘‘The Bill of Divorce- 
ment” by Clemence Dane, the 

English novelist 










EOWARD THAYER MONROE 


The Age of Sophisticated Innocence 


of the Flapper as Presented by the Modern Playwright 


BLYTHE DALY 


The talented daugh- 
ter of Arnold Daly 
who has the réle of 
a young demi-mon- 
daine of the fifties in 
Zoé Akins’ play, “The 
Varying Shore’, in 
which Elsie Ferguson 
is the star 


JUNE WALKER 
The gay and viva- 
cious ingénue in “Six 
Cylinder Love’, a 
comedy which, de- 
spite its somewhat 
banal plot, is proving 
one of the most pop- 
ular and_ successful 
plays of the season 
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I Should Like to Have Lived Then 


Why Is It That Everybody Would Like To Escape from the Present into the Past That Never Was? 


friends, who were guests in a house I 

rented in Anglesey, discoursing on a 
topic which has probably been more often de- 
pated than any other topic, because it is sig- 
nificant of our discontent with reality. Some- 
one said, “If you had the power to decide in 
what period of time you should be born, which 
would you choose?” I listened to my friends, 
for I like listening better than I like talking, 
and as they expressed their preferences, I 
noticed three odd facts about the arguments: 
the first, that no one expressed any affection 
for the present time, which a lady condemned 
for too closely resembling a crucible; the sec- 
ond, that no one wished, whatever might be the 
period of choice, to be him or her self; and, 
the third, that all of them wished to be pro- 
jected into the past, none of them wished to be 
projected into the future. 

A lady wished that she had lived in London 
in the eighteenth century, about the time when 
Dr. Johnson was in authority over Goldsmith, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gibbon, Boswell, Ed- 
mund Burke and David Garrick. London was 
then small enough to be manageable, she said. 
“No telephones, no telegrams, no daily news- 
papers, no motor-cars, no democracy, no world- 
wars—ouf, how lovely! I’m not quite sure 
which I'd have preferred to be, Mrs. Thrale 
or Fanny Burney. It must have been great 
fun to be Mrs. Thrale and to entertain Dr. 
Johnson at her house in Streatham! . ic 

“Mrs. Thrale did not appear to think so,” I 
interrupted. 

“Oh, that was merely her cattiness, because 
he disapproved of her second marriage. If 
she’d had any sense she’d have married him, 
instead of poor Piozzi. I’m sure she loved 
having him in the house, and if you like a 
man to that extent, you might as well marry 
him. Perhaps, though, I’d rather have been 
Fanny Burney than Mrs. Thrale, not because 
she wrote ‘Evelina,’ but because Dr. Johnson 
dandled her on his knee and thought her a 
very agreeable female.” 

“It seems to me that you would like to have 
been, not Mrs. Thrale or Fanny Burney, but 
Mrs. Johnson,” said I. 

“Exactly,” she replied. 


Or: night, this summer, I listened to some 


The Romance of the Past 


ND then the talk circulated, some begin- 

ning the statement of their choice with a 
denunciation of that made by others. But all 
of them were united in this, that they had no 
Interest in their own time or personality, and 
that the future did not attract them. I sup- 
pose it is natural for people to turn their minds 
back, rather than to send them forward, for 
there is some certainty in the past, but very 
little in the future, not enough even to con- 
vince us that there is a future. And it is nat- 
ural, too, for people to imagine that the past 
'S more romantic than the present, because it 
seems to be complete, whereas the present is 
an unfinished process. But I cannot under- 


stand why any man should imagine that the 
life of Napoleon or Julius Cesar was more ex- 
hilarating than his own is, unless he thinks 
that the lives of these men were as interesting 
to live as they are to read about. 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


The biographies of kings and queens, who 
would seem likely to be certain of enthralling 
careers, hardly satisfy me that they passed their 
time more spaciously than the commonest of 
their subjects. 

One of my friends would like to have been 
present at the Crucifixion. A second had an 
ambition to be the anonymous English soldier 
who broke his spear to make a cross for Joan 
of Arc. A third thought he would like to have 
been standing by the side of Christopher Co- 
lumbus when he first saw the continent of 
America. They did not content themselves 
with one person or one period. They began 
to range through the ages and to take the 
shapes of diverse people. They were all eager 
to have been present at some interesting event. 
One would like to have seen the conversion of 
Constantine, the apostate, as Anatole France 
called him. Another wished that she had been 
in Ireland when St. Patrick expelled the 
snakes. She also had a desire to overhear 
Henry the Eighth proposing to one of his 
wives, but the only one of his wives she wished 
to be was Catherine Parr, who was lucky 
enough to survive him. A man wished at one 
moment to be Queen Elizabeth and at the next 
to be William Shakespeare. One wished he 
had been Euripides, and another that he had 
been Moses. At last my turn came. 


The Pathos of Distance 


-: prefer to be alive now,” I said, “because 

I’m sure of that, and I’d rather be my- 
self than be anybody else, because I know me 
better than I do other people. I cannot see 
that it was any more interesting to be alive 
when Napoleon was straddling across Europe 
than it was from 1914 to 1918 when the Kaiser 
was trying to do the same thing. There were 
many very interesting events in the past, for 
the world has always been interesting, but 
don’t you think that a thousand years from 
now, people engaged in talking as we are at 
this moment will probably think that we were 
exceedingly fortunate to have been alive at so 
interesting a time in the world’s history as 
this? I wonder if Christopher Columbus was 
really any more interesting to talk to than the 
man who flew across the Atlantic in twenty- 
four hours. Do you think the soldier who 
broke his spear to make a cross for Joan of 
Arc was really any more chivalrous than the 
soldier who gave a cigarette to a German 
prisoner? If you had been present at the 
Crucifixion would you have realized what a 
tremendous event it was? Would you not, 
very probably, have regarded it, as it was re- 
garded by most of those who saw it, as an 
ordinary execution, no more notable than any 
other? Don’t you think that Columbus, when 
he saw America for the first time, felt disap- 
pointed because he had not found that new 
passage to the Indies for which he sought? 
Isn’t it just possible that if you had been 
standing by his side at that moment, you’d 
have been feeling homesick or thinking no 
more exalted thought than this, that at last 
you’d be able to go ashore and stretch your 
legs? If you had been Shakespeare would 
you have known that you were a man of 
genius? Don’t you, all of you, wish for these 


people’s parts, not because they were so ab- 
-orbingly interesting then, but because they ap- 
pear so absorbingly interesting now?” 

One murmured “Perhaps!” and another 
said ‘“‘Oh, no!”. 


“Dr. Johnson might have attracted you less 
in his life than he does in Boswell’s,” I said 
to the lady. ‘His manners were shocking and 
he was not particular about washing. He was 
a greedy and loud feeder, and véry rude to 
those who differed from him, and although he 
said many wise things, he also said many 
stupid things. He was sluggardly in his 
habits, ugly to look at, untidy, domineering, 
afraid of death, ponderous, pedantic! . . .” 

“T should have changed all that,” said the 
lady, and so there was no more to be said. 


The Fascination of the Future 


“TOR my part,” said I, “I would prefer to 
go forward to the future rather than to go 
back to the past. I should like to see whether 
Man five hundred years hence will have 
learned anything from us. Will the League 
of Nations be established then or will men 
still be fighting wars? Will the Irish Ques- 
tion Le settled? Will anybody know the truth 
about the Paris Conference? Will the his- 
torians have decided who started the War? 
Will anybody remember anything at all about 
us? Will autocracy still be flourishing in the 
United States, though long since dead else- 
where? How will mankind be modified in ap- 
pearance as compared with us? Will the aero- 
plane and the motor-car have abolished rail- 
way-trains? Will anybody by then have dis- 
covered the difference between a Republican 
and a Democrat? Will there be any more 
nationality? Will people five hundred years 
hence think of Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells 
as we think of Shakespeare and Charles 
Dickens? Will Gopher Prairie still be there?” 
They begged me to answer a question in- 
stead of putting so many. 

“This,” I said, “is the most interesting period 
of the world’s history so far. At all events, it 
is quite interesting enough for me. But if I 
had to choose another period than the one in 
which I was born, I should choose the first 
week of the world. I’d like to have been alive 
when God made the earth. Just think of 
coming round a corner of the universe and 
catching God in the act of making flowers! 
Consider the joy of seeing the stars for the 
first time, of beholding His esctasy when the 
Pleiades wheeled across the heavens in per- 
fect procession. I would like to have seen 
Him when He said, ‘Let there be Light!”, to 
have watched Him as the darkness was dis- 
pelled when the sun rose. Id like to have 
seen the Void giving place to Form, to have 
watched the land and the sea separating to 
their proper places, and the mountains rising 
to the descending clouds. But most of all I 
should like to have seen Him making Adam, 
and watched Him breathing into Adam’s nos- 
trils, and listened to His joy when His great- 
est creation came to life! 

“Yes, if I had to give up living in the same 
world with all of you, I think I’d like to have 
lived then, in the first week with the first man.” 
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Tea For The Muse 





VANITY FAIR 


Mrs. Lang-Jennings Gives a Four-to-Six in Honor of the Distinguished Poet 


ERSONS: Bertha Lang-Jennings 
Pasece her daughter, aged fourteen 
Male and Female Guests 
Cecil Payne, a Poet 


CENE: A very crowded room, smelling 

of roses, denatured alcohol and _ sand- 
wiches, and steaming like a laundry. Large 
private exhibition of rare and priceless linens, 
laces, china, silver, gowns, hats, jewels, etc. 
Mrs. Howard, a tall, serious young woman 
with fine hair, reclines angularly upon the 
piano bench. On a small sofa in the corner 
Miss Lowry, a small, frivolous young woman 
with a permanent wave, pursues an afternoon 
flirtation with Mrs. Howard’s husband. 
Squeezed side by side upon a divan together, 
Mrs. Blackburn, Mrs. Loomis, Miss Dunning 
and Miss Hutton, each endeavouring to free 
her elbows and assert her personality. Seated 
in an armchair, with knees comfortably spread 
apart, Mrs. Crane, a large, middle-aged 
woman, dressed in black cloth and wearing 
lisle stockings, quite obviously the wealthiest 
person present. Mr. Cummings leans against 
the mantel-piece, from which he buffets his tea 
and cakes. Miss Lenox, who once spent a 
fortnight in Japan, kneels on a cushion before 
the fireplace; her feet have mercifully gone to 
sleep long ago, so they are no longer conscious 
that she is sitting on them. Other guests 
strewn about. 

Under a drooping palm near the divan, 
dressed in a soft grey shirt, brown corduroy 
trousers and jacket, a batiked tie and army 
boots, sits Mr. Payne, the poet. He is very 
uncomfortable. He has been holding his empty 
cup in his hands for ten minutes, unable to 
nerve himself to rise and set it down; he ts 
flushingly conscious of the protruding of the 
two volumes of verse from his pocket; his 
stomach is restless under its unfamiliar liba- 
tion, and the conversation is full of lulls. 
Moreover, he has just had a haircut, and the 
back of his neck is cold. 

Discovered standing at the rise of the cur- 
tain, Mrs. Lang-Jennings, worrying her pearls 
and addressing the multitude in a saccharine 
baritone. 


RS. Lanc-JENNINGS: Ladies and gentle- 

men, this charming person on my left 
about whom you have all been wondering is 
Mr. Cecil Payne, the poet. (Murmurs of 
“Oh”, “Ah”, “Indeed”, “How interesting’, 
etc.) Mr. Payne, as doubtless you all know, 
is the author of those two delightful volumes 
of verse—er—(consults slip of paper in her 
hand)—Cakes and Ale, and An Archer in Ar- 
cady. (Murmurs of “Oh, yes”, “Ah, yes”, 
“Indeed”, “How interesting”, etc.) I’m sure 
we shall all be delighted to hear Mr. Payne 
read us a few of his own delightful verses. 
(Pleasant patter of pudgy palms) 

Mrs. CRANE (in a loud, rough voice) I’ve 
bought your books, Mr. Payne, both of ’em. I 
buy every book of verse that comes out. I 
don’t read ’em, because I don’t like poetry. 
But I buy ’em, because I believe that art should 
be encouraged. 

Miss Hutton (in a sweet, twittering voice, 
viciously freeing her elbows) Do tell me, Mr. 


By NANCY BOYD 





SKETCH BY GIC 


TWO LUMPS AND CREAM 


Mrs. Ten Eyck agrees absolutely with her hostess 

that art is for all time and that gossip has only 

an hour. So, under the circumstances, why not 
give gossip its little hour? 


Payne, I’ve always wanted to know: do you 
write from inspiration, or do you work over 
them? 

Mrs. Loomis (surging forward suddenly 
on the divan and clasping her arms about her 
knees) Oh, Mr. Payne, how do you do it? 
I’ve read your charming book Beer and Skittles 
from beginning to end, and I think it’s the 
most marvellous thing! It’s the most marvel- 
lous thing to me the way people write poetry! 
I couldn’t do it to save my life, I’m sure I 
couldn’t! 

Mrs. TEN Eyck (a slender, highly-com- 
bustible woman in a close-fitting hat and a 
treacherous veil, nervously fondling the long 
nose of a handsome white wolf-hound) I hope 
you won’t mind Boris, Mr. Payne. It makes 
him rather restless when people sing or read 
aloud or anything, but if he goes over to you, 
just let him lick your hand, and it will be 
quite all right. 

Mrs. SAILER (a plump woman, cluckingly) 
This is a red-letter day for me, Mr. Payne. 
I’ve looked forward for a week to hearing you 
this afternoon. I adore poetry. We are all 
very poetical in my family. My little girl has 
already gotten a silver badge in St. Nicholas 
for a poem called Honor, and she’s only fif- 
teen. If it wouldn’t bore you, I’d adore to 
show you some of her things and see what you 
think of them. Just read that, if you don’t 
mind, Mr. Payne. I’m sure you'll be im- 
pressed by it. She’s only— 

(Enter abruptly, washed in on a wave of 
scent, Miss Ballard, an extremely beautiful 
girl—brown eyes, golden hair, perfect teeth, 
long lashes, everything.) 

Miss Batiarp (in a shrill, Indianapolis 
voice, very rapidly) Oh, Bertha, darling, 
I’ve been forty minutes getting here and it’s 
the greatest wonder I ever got here at all, isn’t 
it, my love? (This last to a skinny and micro- 
scopic black dog, which she now drags out of 
her muff by the tail.) 

ALL: Why, whatever happened? 
us! How dreadful! 

Miss BALarD (sinking into a chair and 
fanning herself with a concert program) 1am 
exhausted! Js there any tea left? The mo- 
ment my eye falls on you, Teresa Blackburn, 


Do tell 


I have a horrid feeling there’s not a drop of 
tea left! 

Mrs. BLAcKBuRN: It’s all right, darling, 
I filled up at Dolly’s before I came. 

Mrs. LaNnc-JENNINGS: Teresa! And you 
dare say that in my presence! What’s the 
matter with my tea? 

Mrs. BLACKBURN: Nothing, dear,— 

Miss LENOX (interjecting) It’s the best 
tea this side of Tokio! 

Mrs. BLACKBURN: But I’m not one of these 
people who can wait for the best. I always 
take the first, for fear it should be the last, © 

Miss DunNING (to Miss Hutton, in ¢ 
whisper) As in the case of her husband, my 
dear. ‘ 

Miss Hutton (to Miss Dunning, in a 
whisper) Obviously. 

Mrs. LANG-JENNINGS (fo Miss Ballard) 
Here is your tea, poor darling, and just as you 
like it, three lumps and lemon. And now do 
tell us what happened! 

ANGELA: That isn’t the way she likes it, 
mummie! She likes it no lumps and cream, 
don’t you, Miss Ballard? 

Miss BAaLLarp: Why—er—yes—really, if 
you don’t mind. 

Mrs. LANG-JENNINGS: Oh, I’m so sorry! 
I am losing my memory. I said to Will this 
morning that I was losing my memory, and he 
said—there, dear, (to Miss Ballard) now, fix 
it up yourself, then it’ll be right,—he said, “I 
congratulate you.” 

(A ripple of delicate and malicious laughter 
from the group.) 


ISS Dunninc (to Miss Ballard) Connie, 
be an angel and throw me a cigarette. 

Mr. CumMinGs: I beg your pardon. Have 
one of mine. 

Miss DunnincG: Thanks very much, but I 
really prefer the kind Connie smokes. You may 
catch it for me if you like. Thanks. Thanks so 
much, darling. I don’t know why I never 
think to get some of this kind for myself! 

ANGELA: It’s Mrs. Raeburn who takes it 
three lumps and lemon, mummie. 

Mrs. LANG-JENNINGS: Yes, yes, dear. 

ANGELA: And she’s not here. Don’t you 
wish now you’d asked her? 

Mrs. Lanc-JENNINGS: Angela,—hush! 

ANGELA: I'll drink it, though, if nobody 
else is going to. It’s too bad to waste it. 

Miss BaLLarD: I saw Mrs. Raeburn at the 
Biltmore this morning, having break—er— 


having luncheon with Mr. Dinwiddie. She 
was looking awful. 
Mrs. Lanc-JENNINGS (absently) Ah, 


really >—Angela, darling, run upstairs and see 
if mother left her mauve bead bag on the 
dressing-table or by the telephone. 

ANGELA: Oh, dear. Well, all right. But 
if you’ve left anything else, do tell me right 
now. I hate being sent upstairs all the time. 
(Mrs. Lang-Jennings focuses upon her daugh- 
ter a clear-grey look, and Angela departs.) 

Mrs. LANG-JENNINGS (drawing a hand- 
kerchief from a mauve bead bag which lies 
her lap and thoughtfully polishing a bit of jam 
from her thumb-nail) Yes, she’s not looking 
her best these days. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Claire Dux, a Soprano of International Fame 
Mme. Dux Will Make Her New York Début with the Chicago Opera Association as Mimi in Bohéme 
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VANITY FAIR 








This mask would perhaps best be 

suitable for a chorus lady on the 

occasion of an introduction to her 
fiancé’s mother 


This is a joyful mask for the im- 

poverished father whose wife, dis- 

regarding the current depression, has 
again presented him with twins 





And this will come in handy on 

those soporific occasions when you 

sit beside your wife at a lecture 
on the theory of Mr. Einstein 


Sketches by NORMAN-BEL GEDDES 








And should one care to discharge a 

recalcitrant but formidable cook, 

or discourage a boring suitor, what 
could be more useful than this? 


THE coming of masks marks a defi- 

nite period in that delightful process 
known as the decline and fall of a civili- 
zation—the period when a race that has 
lost its pioneering freshness has still 
some faint lingering regard for the ap- 
pearance of things. It is the time of 
delicate pretence; it is the beginning of 
wisdom, and the end of faith. Upon the 
crumbling remains of the dying civiliza- 
tion, the tired survivors begin to erect 
their rococo delicacies; to the voice of 
decadent beauty their ears are becoming 
sensitively attuned; and on their faces 
they wear the simulations of their 
former virtues. 

Here in America—and especially in 
the eastern part of America—this period 
of gentle decadence has gradually crept 
upon us until we are now in somewhat 
the same condition as was Rome under 
the Emperor Commodus. The evi- 
dences of this fact are altogether indis- 
putable; one need name only the vogue 
of prize-fighting, musical comedies and 
“The Sheik.” 

Let us, then, not fail to enjoy to the 
utmost this “Age of Masks’—“though 
much is taken, much remains’—and 
perhaps to some of us, as we don our 
symbols of decadence, will come the 
delightful fate of Lord George Hell, 
Max Beerbohm’s “Happy Hypocrite’, 
who eventually came to resemble his 
pure and innocent mask. 





And here is an appropriate mask 
for the man whose wealthy Aunt 
Annie has just died, leaving him 


sole heir 


This should be hastily donned on 

those occasions when your bridge 

partner, for the fourth time, trumps 
your ace 





And finally, at the opera, you can 

safely go to sleep behind the se- 

curity of this intent and music- 
loving false-face 


1922— The Beginning of the “Age of Masks” 


A Few Suggestions for the Coming Mode 
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A Dandy Christmas for $6.89 


Helpful Suggestions for Those Who Seek a Return to Healthy Yuletide Normalcy 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, with, it is 
understood, the complete approval of the 
Harding Administration, that December 25 be 
devoted this year to the celebration of Christ- 
mas, brings up once more the question of some 
method by which the appalling expense of the 
Yuletide season may be reduced to a sensible 
minimum. There is no doubt that the original 
founders of Christmas would be dumbfounded 
were they to learn what had happened, in the 
course of several centuries, to their simple reli- 
gious ceremony. One can all too easily imagine 
the dismay and horror of one of those early 
Christians were he to spend Christmas day in 
a Riverside Drive apartment and see the lavish 
manner in which the occupants interpret the 
spirit of “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive”. One cannot but shudder with the 
poor simple soul as he thinks of the terrific cost 
of the sealskin coat and the diamond sunburst 
with which Mr. Mandelbaum has seen fit to 
remind his wife of Christmas. _No—some- 
thing, certainly, of the spirit of Christmas has 
been lost—something of simplicity and joyous- 
ness undoubtedly has been sacrificed—by the 
progress of industrialism and materialism in 
the twentieth century. It is my purpose in 
this article to suggest several methods by which 
one may have a thoroughly delightful Christ- 
mas with a total net expenditure of only $6.89 
and five or six hours’ work in the evening with 
a chisel and a small bottle of nitro-glycerin. 
My first suggestion concerns itself with a 
simplification of that terrific ordeal known as 
Christmas Shopping—unquestionably one of 
the greatest evils in the present over-organiza- 
tion of the holiday season. One ploughs hope- 
lessly for days through a crowded hectic mob 
of panting shoppers until one’s nerves and pa- 
tience are gone; one spends money recklessly, 
desperately; one goes to bed on Christmas Eve 
ina state of physical exhaustion and finan- 
cial ruin. 


Ts recent bill introduced in Congress by 


Do Your Shopping Late 


Y remedy is simple, and completely elimi- 

nates those two chief bétes noires—the 
crowds and the expense. In my plan, one 
avoids the former by doing one’s shopping be- 
tween 2 and 4 in the morning; as for the latter 
(the cost), it is almost negligible, and, with 
the exception of the nitro-glycerin, the various 
articles required can be used in shopping on 
many succeeding Christmases. 

First of all, then, procure at any reliable 
dry goods store a piece of black “burglar’s 
muslin” or cambric, six inches long by three 
inches wide. With a sharp pair of household 
Scissors cut two holes in the material for the 
tyes. Attach strings to two corners and you 
are finished. The idea being of course that 
when this piece of muslin is fastened over the 
face, the identity of the “shopper” will be com- 
pletely hidden. This device is often referred 


to as a “mask”, and that term will be used in 
the remainder of this article. 

Next, procure a section of 34-inch lead pipe, 
about two feet in length, of a weight suitable 
for producing sleep or other unconsciousness. 
T believe that a very nice piece of heavy pipe 


By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 








OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING 


We here present a portrait of a man and 
wife each returning haggard and worn 
after a day of old-fashioned Christmas 
shopping. Both the weariness and the ex- 
pense are done away with in our new 
method, described in this article 


DRAWING BY STO 











can be obtained at most retail hardware stores 
for 75 or 80 cents—possibly less. One end of 
the pipe should be taped, in order that it will 
not slip in the grasp; the other or “striking” 
end should be plainly marked with a large red 
“S$”. This implement, for the sake of con- 
venience, we shall call a ‘“mashie’’. 

The only expensive article in your equip- 
ment will be the nitro-glycerin, which may be 
obtained in convenient sizes at any drug store. 
An inferior grade of this explosive is now fre- 
quently served to dinner guests in private 
homes in combination with orange juice and 
vermouth, but it must be remembered that a 
chemical product which may be relied upon to 
start a dinner party off with a “bang”’ may not 
always have the same desirable effect on a cast 
iron safe, and it is therefore highly advisable, 
especially at first, that one take pains to obtain 
the very highest quality, no matter what the 
expense. 

Your next step should be the preparation of 
a “Christmas list’. This is best done in con- 
junction with the wife, for this “‘list”’ is en- 
tirely based on the probable value of the 
presents to be received from other people, and 
in matters like this a woman’s intuition is un- 
questionably an absolute size qua non. 

You are now ready to do your Christmas 
shopping. About one o’clock of some dark 
morning you put the lead pipe in the right- 
hand pocket of your coat, the nitro-glycerin in 
the left, kiss your wife and sleeping kiddies, 
put on the ‘“‘mask” and sally forth, singing a 
Christmas carol. Your destination is, of 
course, the largest department store in the city, 
and as you approach your goal it is advisable 
to slow down your pace and let up on the carol 
singing. 

In front of the main entrance of the store 


you will see a man. This will be the night 
watchman, and his chief interest for you lies in 
the fact that in his right-hand trousers pocket 
are the keys to the store in which you are plan- 
ning to shop. Your problem lies in getting 
those keys; the answer rests in the right-hand 
pocket of your coat. 

You creep up softly until you are directly 
behind him; then you take out your “mashie”, 
looking ahead to see if the course is clear of 
players. 

I should like to put in a word at this point 
about the correct use of the ‘“mashie”’. The 
first essential is, of course, a good stance, and 
I believe that for a beginner the “‘open’’ stance, 
with the left foot a little behind the right, is 
desirable. I know that good results have been 
obtained with the ‘‘closed” stance, and I shall 
not be dogmatic on this point, except to remind 
my readers that both “Eddie” Garrish (Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts vs. Edward Gar- 
rish, 36, XVI, 24) and “Bull” Suggs (State of 
New York vs. T. P. Suggs, alias ‘Dutch 
Mike”, alias “Thomas Tidd”, alias “Bull 
Ratkowsky”, Court of Common Pleas, XI, 24) 
used the “open” stance in preference to the 
other. 

As for the grip on the club, I believe I prefer 
the “interlocking”, with the little finger of the 
right hand firmly “locked” in the forefinger of 
the left hand. The “mashie” is thus guided 
with the right hand, which is held somewhat 
loose; the left hand should grasp the imple- 
ment tightly. 


The Swing 


HE swing itself should be natural and easy, 
not forced or strained. Don’t “‘press”, and 
above all don’t move the head. It is a help, 
in this connection, to imagine that you have a 
glass of water balanced on top of your head. 
And, finally, KEEP YOUR EYE ON 
THE WATCHMAN. 

Now, remembering all these rules, step up 
firmly behind the man and take a couple of 
easy practice swings just to get rid of any stiff- 
ness. Then, when all is quiet, soak him— 
remembering to follow through. Finish up 
looking over the right shoulder, with the weight 
still evenly balanced on both feet. Do not 
look up until the stroke has been completed, 
and always remember two things—keep your 
head still and KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE 
WATCHMAN. 

This stroke is, of course, somewhat ele- 
mental. After you have thoroughly mastered 
the use of the ‘“‘mashie’’ you may expect to take 
up the more difficult clubs, such as the “‘nib- 
lick”? (for rougher work) and the “‘back-spin 
mashie”, although I understand that the use 
of this latter implement has been discoun- 
tenanced in England. However, if you have 
followed these directions carefully you should 
have no difficulty in obtaining the keys to the 
building, and once inside the store it should 
be an easy matter to obtain most of the gifts 
which you have included on your “list”. It 
will probably be necessary to blow open the 
safe, but as full directions for that purpose are 
enclosed with every bottle of nitro-glycerin I 

(Continued on page 90) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Russia’s Latest Artistic Celebrities 


Critical Notes on the Painting and Decorative Designs of Goncharova and Larionov 


HOSE of us who, a 
([eecaae ago, consid- 
ered Bakst and Be- 
nois the apogee of all that 
was daring and progres- 
sive in the way of stage 
décor and costume, are to- 
day compelled to revise 
our estimate of the Ballet 
Russe. Since the produc- 
tion of Scheherazade and 
Petrushka these fertile 
Russians have in no sense 
been resting on their lau- 
rels. Fresh luminaries 
have lately flashed across 
the horizon, and there are 
at present new names to 
conjure with. 
There seems indeed no 


limit to the creative fe- 
cundity and_ colouristic 
fervour of these same 


Slavs. Bakst, Benois, An- 
isfeld, Roerich, Serov— 
one by one they pass in re- 
view, each bearing the 
stamp of a distinctly en- 
dowed personality and the 
boon of a rich racial patri- 
mony. The sensuous neo- 
classic evocations of Bakst, the gracious eight- 
eenth-century inspiration of Benois, eloquent of 
Peterhof and the parks and gardens of Versailles, 
the oriental fantasy of Anisfeld,and the remote, 
northern archaism of Roerich are familiar to us 
alikeon exhibition wall and across the footlights. 

These men, together with their colleagues, 
Korovin and Golovin, belong, however, to 
what we may designate as the first phase in the 
evolution of contemporary Russian stage deco- 
ration. They are not, strictly speaking, mod- 
ernists in their attitude toward the problem in 
hand. It has been reserved for newer talents 
to carry forward the work they so triumphantly 
initiated, a task that is to-day being accom- 
plished by Goncharova, Larionov, Alexandra 
Exter, Kuznetsov, the diverting Sudeykin, and 
kindred progressive spirits. 


Futurist Décors 


T is to the credit of Goncharova and Lario- 

nov that they should have been the first 
painters to apply the principles of cubism and 
futurism to stage setting and costume. When, 
in May, 1914, Goncharova’s 
version of Le Cog d’Or was seen 
at the Paris Opéra, it was at 
once conceded that something 
new had transpired in the realm 
of scenic presentation. The suc- 
cess of Goncharova’s Le Coq 
d’Or was supplemented the fol- 
lowing season by Larionov’s 
Soleil de Minuit, and in 1917 '% 
Larionov attained still more 
original and striking effects in 
his Contes Russes, which was 
first offered at the Chatelet. 

Sudden as was the apparition | 
of these two artists, and sensa- 
tional as was their début, it 
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By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 





DROP CURTAIN FOR “FOIRE RUSSE” 


By Natalia Goncharova, whose scenery and costumes for ‘‘Le Coq d’Or’’ have been one of the 
outstanding successes of modern Russian stage decoration. 
laborator, Larionov, have lately been making a veritable sensation in Paris and London, and a 
fine collection of their work will be seen, in New York, at the Kingore Galleries in January 


must not be assumed that their position had 
been one achieved without due preparation, or 
that logical sequence which is the prelude to 
solid achievement. To those fortunate enough 
to be familiar with artistic affairs in Russia, 
they have long been known as courageous mod- 
ernists, and it is the specifically modern note 
which is the characteristic feature of their con- 
tribution. Side by side they have fought for 
the acceptance of the new in art, and the battle 
which began a dozen or more years ago in Mos- 
cow has finally been won in Paris and London. 

The daughter of a distinguished architect 
and a great grandniece of the poet Pushkin, 
Natalia Sergeyevna Goncharova was born on a 
typical Russian landed estate in the Govern- 
ment of Tula. On her father’s side she is 
descended from a noble family, already rich 
and influential in the reign of Peter the Great, 
while her mother’s family, the Bieliaevs, have 
long been prominent in ecclesiastical circles. 
Her childhood was passed wholly in the coun- 
try, where she learned to know and love nature 
and the local peasant life, so rich in colour and 


(Left) Costume study 
by Larionov for 
“Les Contes Russes”, 
the original being in 
the possession of 
Miss Mary Hoyt Wi- 
borg, under whose 
auspices will be held 
the Goncharova-Lari- 
onov exhibition 


(Right) A typical 
example of Larionov’s 
faculty for reducing 


character and _ cos- 
tume to their sim- 
plest, most decora- 
tive elements is this 
diverting figure in 
Prokoviev’s Le 
Bouffon” 


Goncharova and her artistic col- 





so permeated with relig. 
ious mysticism and_art- 
less fantasy. After some 
years in this district, she 
moved to the great family 
manor house in the Goy- 
ernment of Kaluga, with 
its two hundred or more 
rooms and walls hung 
with stately ancestral por- 
traits by Borovikovsky 
and Levitzky. 

Possessing such a back- 
ground, it is remarkable 
that Natalia Goncharova 
should have become an 
ultra modernist, yet it was 
not long after leaving the 
Moscow Academy of Art 
—where she remained 
some four years—that her 
progressive tendencies be- 
came manifest. At first 
devoting herself to sculp- 
ture, which she studied 
under Prince Paul Tru- 
betzkoy, she subsequently 
turned to painting, her 
initial exhibition taking 
place in 1904 under the 
auspices of the Moscow 
Literary and Artistic Circle. Her association 
with Larionov gave her courage and convic- 
tion, and together they began a campaign for 
aesthetic freedom. 


The Growth of Goncharova’s Art 


- is superfluous to trace step by step the 
unfolding of Goncharova’s pictorial genius. 
At each appearance she manifested increasing 
vitality of vision and statement. Together 
with Larionov she passed through the succes- 
sive stages of post-impressionism, cubism, and 
futurism, finally discovering her most con- 
genial expression in rayonnism, the latest 
product of Larionov’s restless creative con- 
sciousness. Co-founder of the Knave of Dia- 
monds, The Target, The Donkey’s Tail, and 
kindred revolutionary groups and _ coteries, 
they periodically displayed their work before 
the bewildered Moscow and Petrograd press 
and public. 

And yet along with so much rapid absorp- 
tion of that which was new lurked certain 
fundamental characteristics that lay deep- 
anchored in bygone days. Nata- 
lia Goncharova’s inspiration 
looked forward on one hand to 
the brightness of the visible un!- 
verse, and backward to the 
solemnity of the Orthodox rit- 
ual, the early ikoni, and the 
primitive wall paintings in the 
blue, green, and gold-domed 
churches and cathedrals of Kiev, 
Novgorod, and Vladimir. To 
the pious ecstasy of the past, 
she adds the questing aspiration 
of the present-day world. She 
is at once a child of light and 
progress, and a messenger from 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The Cry for a Messiah in the Arts 


The Wilderness of Modern England is Filled with Delicate Voices, but the Great Figure Does Not Come 


Italy. Seven months—and here I am, a 

week or two after my return, as much at 
home in the place, as deeply involved, body 
and mind, in it as ever I was. I have the im- 
pression already that I have never been away; 
the long delightful months of life in Italy 
might never have been. The gap between Lon- 
don and London has magically closed and I 
feel as though I had been continuously here. 

It is a feeling which is encouraged by the fact 
that everything in London —the London of 
literature and literary journalism, of painting 
and the theatre—is exactly the same as when 
[left it in March. No, not exactly the same; 
for I have the impression that everything has 
just a little decayed, has advanced a little 
further down that road of deterioration on 
which it had already started when I left. Take 
the literary papers, for example: they are 
perceptibly worse and duller than they were. 
It was the old Atheneum that Stevenson 
apostrophized with his “Golly, what a paper!” 
To-day the London Mercury evokes the same 
pained exclamation—‘‘Golly, what a paper!”’ 
There is no more to be said—except, perhaps, 
that its editor, Mr. J. C. Squire, has sailed for 
America on a missionary journey to convert 
the inhabitants of Those States into readers of 
the London Mercury. As for the Atheneum, 
that venerable journal, after passing through 
phases of brilliance and phases of the pro- 
foundest dullness—and its penultimate phase, 
from 1919 to 1921, under the editorship of 
John Middleton Murry, was one of the bright- 
est moments in its long career—has now 
withered into the literary supplement of the 
Nation. 


I is seven months since I left London for 


Messianic Longings 


| soa decays slowly. That, at least, is my 
impression. There is nobody large enough 
in literature or in painting to do the large sim- 
ple obvious things, and do them well. It takes 
a Shakespeare to turn the feuilleton theme of 
Romeo and Juliet into a masterpiece. In Lon- 
don to-day we have nothing between the people 
Who turn feuilleton themes of love, ambition, 
jealousy and sin into feuilletons, and the sensi- 
tive, talented artists who know themselves too 
small to treat the feuilleton themes well, and 
80 take refuge in the minor unimportant sec- 
ond-hand themes provided by culture and an 
undue introspection. There is no Shake- 
speare to fill the gulf; there is only H. G. Wells. 
. . . Living in these circumstances, one finds 
oneself haunted by the expectant hope of a 
messiah, of somebody new and prodigious, who 
will appear suddenly, out of nowhere, pro- 
nouncing a new unheard-of word of illumina- 
tion. I have been feeling these messianic long- 
Ings vaguely for a long time past, ever since 
President Wilson proved by emphatic demon- 
stration that he was not the man we wanted. 
And now returning from a six-months’ sojourn 
In the intellectual desert of Italy to a civiliza- 
tion that seems to be steadily decaying, I find 
themessianic expectation stirring more than ever 
impatiently within me. In the eastern skies of 
literature there is not a sign of a new strange 
star. Young poets and novelists, worthy, re- 
spectable, intelligent, sensitive, make their 
fonstant appearance. But none of them are 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


so much as second cousins of the expected mes- 
siah. Perhaps the nearest approach to that 
surely not impossible personage is a youthful 
prodigy, a certain Peter Quennell, whose 
poems in the recently published Anthology of 
Public School Verse open a new chapter in the 
history of infant phenomenalism. Whether 
this prodigy is to ripen into maturity or to 
perish green, time alone will show. 

Infant Phenomena are not, in themselves, 
particularly interesting; their potentialities are 
what matter. The history of child art teems 
with genius. One might even generalize and 
assert that all children are geniuses up to the 
age of, say, six or seven. A very few—Peter 
Quennell is one of them—retain their genius 
till they are fifteen or sixteen, while at most 
only one in five million grows up to be a genius 
at thirty. 


The Chauve-Souris 


O much for literature. What of the theatre 

and the plastic arts? I can think of nothing 
of tremendous significance. The little band of 
Russian entertainers, whose banner bears the 
strange device of Chauve-Souris, have come 
over from Paris and have roused some of our 
dramatic critics to a loud enthusiasm. In due 
time, no doubt, M. Balieff and his troupe will 
cross the Atlantic and you will have an oppor- 
tunity of judying them for yourselves. Per- 
sonally, I find the Chauve-Souris an overrated 
institution. Its merits are the great good taste 
of the décors and the grouping, the admirable 
stage management, and the almost machine- 
like perfection of the performers. But, when 
all is said, the Chauve-Souris has only done 
well what the Russian Ballet has done a good 
deal better. Take the décors, for example. 
The Russian scenes designed for the Chauve- 
Souris by Soudeikine are certainly charming 
and tasteful and amusing; but as works of art 
they cannot be compared with the really gran- 
diose creations of Goncharova and Larionov 
for the Children’s Tales. 

Again, the historical reconstructions of the 
Chauve-Souris are often brilliant; but there is 
nothing so finely imaginative on M. Balieff’s 
stage as the Italian eighteenth century of The 
Good-Humoured Ladies, or Picasso’s astound- 
ing evocation of Spain in The Three-Cornered 
Hat. 

The fundamental defect of the Chauve- 
Souris lies in its remoteness from real emotion 
of any kind. It makes art out of art instead 
of out of life. It is sophisticated and literary 
to the last and most hopeless degree. It lives, 
not on genuine emotions, but on allusions and 
evocations. Let us take a concrete example. 
Two young ladies come on to the stage and 
sing some of the sentimental songs of Glinka. 
Excellent! The sentimental songs of Glinka 
are the expression of a quite genuine emotion. 
But M. Balieff insists on complicating and 
weakening the emotion by dressing up the 
ladies in mil huit cent trente dresses, setting 
them against a romantic background, and add- 
ing as a piece of furniture in one corner of the 
stage a whiskered young man, clothed in a 
waisted black coat and tight trousers, as a sym- 
bol of the George-Sandian romanticism which 
it has now begun to be fashionable to laugh at 


and admire. As a result, no emotion comes 
over but a faint literary amusement tempered 
with a slightly sloppy touch of sentimentality. 


Shoes best things are undoubtedly the frankly 
comic items, such as the parade of Wooden 
Soldiers, the Italian Opera, played by marion- 
ettes, Katinka dancing the polka, and the 
Three Huntsmen. But “good” and “bad” are 
not the right terms in which to criticize the 
Chauve-Souris. At its best it is “amusing”, at 
its worst it is ‘tiresome’. Those are the two 
poles on which, like so much of modern art, 
it turns. 

The other theatrical events have been the 
production of Bernard Shaw’s Heartbreak 
House at the Court and of Oscar Asche’s Cairo 
at His Majesty’s. Both, I believe, have al- 
ready appeared in New York. 

Shaw’s comedy has met with a good deal of 
disapproval from the critics, and it is true that 
these gentlemen have this much justification 
for their harsh judgments, that the play was 
not particularly well acted at the Court. But 
Heartbreak House is not one of the plays that 
bad actors can destroy. It triumphantly got 
the better of its interpreters—so, at least, it 
seemed to me. 

As for Cairo—-well, you know all about 
Cairo. It is the old, old story, old as the re- 
mote first night of Chu Chin Chow—the story 
of Oscar Asche in the Gorgeous East. 


Recent Art Exhibitions 


HE art exhibitions are beginning again. 

Nevinson has finally given himself away as 
a painter in a one-man show at the Leicester 
Galleries. His pictures in this exhibition are 
nothing but a series of facile essays in a dozen 
different styles of painting. Nevinson’s ar- 
tistic qualities are vigour, ease and a knowledge 
of how to be effective. As an illustrator of 
battlefields, a war correspondent working in 
paint, he was admirable. 

But as a painter of pictures that are not 
illustrations, he is a failure. One comes away 
from this exhibition wishing that he would 
stick to artistic journalism and the designing 
of posters. 

The London Group exhibition at the Man- 
sard Gallery was also a rather depressing af- 
fair. Several of the best painters in the group 
—such as Anrep and Gertler—were not ex- 
hibiting, and the pictures that were shown, 
competent and serious and well-intentioned 
though they were, were mostly a little lifeless 
and uninteresting. The world of painting 
awaits its messiah, like all the other worlds of 
to-day. The French theorists, for all their 
prodigious skill and knowledge and _ intelli- 
gence, do not give us what we want. Still less 
do their English followers, such as Duncan 
Grant, Vanessa Bell, and Roger Fry. Still 
less again, the painters who have not even the 
French tradition to help in some sort to com- 
pensate for their fundamental lack of genius. 
The best things at the London Group were the 
Grants, the Bells, and the Thérése Lessores. 
The best—but when one compares them in 
one’s mind with some really good picture, they 
look, alas, a little foolish. But then we all 
look foolish if we start the comparison game. 
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THE CANTILEVER QUARTET 


Bridge workers are doomed to a notoriously heavy 
form of labour with long hours of over-time, lasting 
often far into the night. And the pay, too, is so 
uncertain. Sometimes it’s double and a half for 
over-time, and then again it isn’t. The little labour- 
ite on the left has just broken the union rule by 
leading from the wrong hand, and is now subject to 
a heavy fine, which is annoying as she has already 
lost her next week’s wages and has utterly wrecked 
a perfectly good hand 
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THE PURSUIT OF BEAUTY 


Beauty is an elusive quality, particularly as one 
grows older. In the above group it would appear 
that the central figure, Mrs. Lippingswell, was more 
worked upon than working. Hers is an arduous task, 


that of growing 


and Melie, who, 
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Workers of the World 


When, Why and Whom They Work 


Artfully Observed by FISH 





WHILE THE CITY SLEEPS 


There is something thrilling about the thought 
of night-work! How dull and stodgy it makes 
us feel when we think of that great guild, the 
International Jazz-Workers of the world, which, 
long after we are tucked in bed, still plies its 
busy trade, weaving the warp and woof of 
Terpsichore, with the continual cry of “Warp! 
Warp!” and ‘‘Woof! Woof!” 
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old beautifully. She is, however, 


extremely fortunate in her assistants, Minna, Myrha 


in labour parlance, represent a 


“combination in restraint of age” 
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HOW LONG, O, LORD—! 


It is well known that moral labour has 
it all over the manual variety in its call 
upon man’s courage and determination. 
A splendid instance of equality and class 
in this regard is the case of Mr. and Mrs. 
Willie Stickpole who are shown above on 
their daily job of entertaining Willie’s 
Uncle Roderick. Uncle Rod’s left foot 
and his entire mind are violently inflamed, 
but he is richer than paté-de-fois-gras, so 
of course the good Stickpoles stick. They 
have been at it for twelve years and while 
Willie smiles he thinks darkly of how he 
would like to get some out-door exercise 
—if it were only digging a hole in the 
ground—he doesn’t say for whom 





Little Micky McGurk just loves to work as caddy 
for the two Brooks brothers, for they are off the 
course so much it gives him plenty of time to rest. 
And all unconsciously the two contestants put in 
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ROUGHING IT 


SOCIAL WORKERS 


There is no more praiseworthy class 
than those who, rather than be idle, take 
up the social problems which surround us. 
They work without pay, but the employ- 
ment is steady, and what should we do 
without their solutions to form the pre- 
cedents and point the way among the 
serious questions which are continually 
arising? Reggie Brasher is simply inde- 
fatigable at this sort of thing. Without 
his vast knowledge and experience how 
in the world could his fair companion 
have known that those little round cakes 
were filled with chocolate instead of va- 
nilla? But Reg has been at it for years 

and knows all the French pastries 


a 









a good many hours at hard labour themselves. And 
it is so fine to see people happy at their work, too!: 
Both the boys are in the lost column and you may 
be sure the fair green rings with their happy shouts 
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Why The Family ? 


Searching Suggestions Regarding Possible Changes in Our Present Haphazard Domestic Arrangements 


law pounce upon this esteemed magazine 

and the innocent author of this article, 
let me hasten to disclaim any intention of up- 
holding herein the cause of birth-control which 
has recently run its exciting course between our 
Town-Hall and the Police-court. 

Fascinating as this subject is, it must be left 
in other hands than mine. 

My title is misleading. When I ask “Why 
the family?” I voice a new query to which I am 
prepared to give a novel answer. In a few 
words, I mean to discuss the family as it now 
exists, free of repression or stimulus, its quality 
rather than its quantity, adding thereto a few 
suggestions for its improvement and ameliora- 
tion. 

For, that our families are not always what 
we would wish to have them, cannot, I think, 
be honestly denied. And yet how supinely we 
accept them, grovelling before tradition, with- 
out an effort to avail ourselves of the legal ma- 
chinery, already in existence, mark you, by 
which the circle of our immediate associates 
may be transformed from its frequent condi- 
tion of armed neutrality to one of unbounded 
enjoyment and enthusiasm. 

It is my theory, which I have already started 
to practise, that an entirely new set of relatives 
can be created by legal statute, a new and 
faultless family group whom we may appro- 
priately call our By-Laws in contradistinction 
to our In-Laws, who, verily, are something else 
again. 

This is my dream and ideal of the future, 
the unit of the perfect state, the Family-by- 
Law! 


B ies 50 the strong-armed agents of the 


Some of Our Present Difficulties 


OES not the idea appeal to you? Do you 

not see its possibilities? Is there a home 

in this wide land of ours which does not num- 

ber on its rolls one or two who could be easily 

dispensed with? If this be cynicism, it is at 
least honest. 

The new system, the Nymms Method of Re- 
generation, does away with all this; it is both 
destructive and creative; it both saws dead 
limbs off the family tree, and grafts in their 
places fresh fruit-bearing stock. 

What have we now in the list of immediate 
relatives ? 
mit hold an inexorable place in our affections 
—or should. But what is the fact? Do they 
not frequently divorce themselves and, in so 
doing, divorce their children? Why, I ask 
you, should not a child, then, having reached 
the necessary legal age, divorce his or her 
parent? 

There is no answer save “‘Why?”. The cause 
is often present, and the inclination, but up to 
now the children have been powerless. It is 
for me, Adolph Nymms, to lead them out of 
bondage. 

After our parents, in the order of rank, come 
our brothers and sisters, and then our cousins 
of varying degree, from the first out to a vague 
shadowy individual, who may be termed our 
Nth or Ultimate cousin. 

The Good Book, in its opening chapter, 
shows conclusively that all the world must be 
somehow related. We are all cousins. But 





Fathers and Mothers we must ad-’ 


By DR. ADOLPH Y. NYMMS 


cousins, it should be remarked, are like moun- 
tains; the further they are away from you the 
lovelier they look. In the immediate fore- 
ground of one’s family there is sure to be some 
scratchy cousinly collection that is almost al- 
ways odious. 

Obviously the reason for this is their closer 
connection with a possible division of wealth, 
stored up by a common producing ancestor of 
recent vintage. But if the cousinhood be estab- 
lished as dating from beyond the material-in- 
terest line, how attractive it becomes! How 
frequently do we hear two young things voice 
their mutual attraction in the glad cry “Why, 
we must be cousins!” 

It is to them a new thought, and—they 
think—so cutely expressed, with a novelty all 
their own. 

Their subconscious urge of all this sweet 
cousining is simply the innate desire to be re- 
lated to every attractive person, particularly 
those of the opposite sex, whom we meet in life. 

We can’t marry them all, but we can adopt 
them, and we should. 


The Nymms System 


ERE then is the proposal, in a nutshell. 
Step One. Divorce all undesirable rela- 
tives, even the most sacred, from the unde- 
sirable Father down to the Odious Aunt with 
the moustache, who insists on kissing you at all 
family reunions. Be cruel but to be kind. 
Step Two. Replace discarded adjuncts with 
Highly Desirables, selected after mature delib- 
eration and careful preliminary trials, and in- 
stall them with proper ceremonial degrees and 
Certificates of Relationship. 
Step Three. Live happily ever afterward. 
Nothing further will be necessary. Under 
the Nymms system life becomes a case of three 
steps and out. 
The Family Hierarchy, then, will run as 
follows: 
Foster-Father Foster-Mother 
Brothers and Sisters-by-Law 
Cousins-by-Law 
Guardians and Wards 
Benefactors and Waifs 
Orphans-by-Law 


These classifications have been arrived at 
only by searching study and severe practical 
tests applied to individuals. It should be noted 
that they run the entire gamut of family rela- 
tionship from intense intimacy to intermittent 
interest. Somewhere in the broad classification 
will be found the proper sphere for the noble 
patriarch, whom you would joyfully hail as 
“Sire,” as well as for the charming little sup- 
per-companion, whose position you at once 
clarify and compliment when you introduce her 
to the Unexpected Uncle (old style) as your 
Orphan-Child-by-Law. 

It’s great goods, men, take it from Doctor 
Nymms. 

I mentioned the fact that I had already 
started to practise my method. I have. 


Practice makes perfect—in my case a perfect 
family, if the cards fall the way I have ar- 
ranged them. My letters are already out, and 
it can do no harm to give the names of the ad- 
dressees, since their answers will, in any case, 
be determined by themselves alone. 


The form of invitation, engraved of course 
is extremely simple. It reads— 
{ Sir 
Dear + Madam 
1 Child 
Will you honor me by becoming my 
? 





space for title 
Answer briefly, yes or no. 
Yours hopefully, 
ApDOLPH Y. Nymmsg, 


These invitations I have sent to the follov- 
ing estimable persons, all of whom I hop 
shortly to call by more endearing terms. 

For Foster-Father I have selected that ster- 
ling jurist, Charles Evans Hughes. I will admit 
that for a time I hesitated in making this 
choice. Mr. Hughes might, I thought, be a 
little stern. ‘Yes,’ I reflected, “but I needa 
stern parent.” Then he made his great open- 
ing speech to the Conference and I was con- 
pletely disarmed. All my objections were 
scrapped. I long to call Mr. Hughes “papa”, 
and I hope I may. 

The Mother position is not open, as the natu- 
ral incumbent is, up to date, more than satis- 
factory. She is, in fact, the kind the tenors sing 
about. But I hold the threat of divorce over 
her head nevertheless, so that she may continue 
to spoil me. Mr. Hughes should make an er- 
cellent balance for her indulgence. 

Being fairly well equipped with satisfactory 
brothers, I am endeavoring to enlarge my sup- 
ply only by the addition of Oliver Herford, 
Earl Beatty, Lloyd George and Leon Errol. | 
thought seriously of Marshal Foch, but it 
seemed best to stick to one family tongue. Our 
reunions would be so much merrier without 
printed translations, so I decided regretfully 
to give Ferdinand up. 

But when it came to Sisters-by-Law—Oh 
men! what a list sprang up in my mind. Only 
by the sternest self-discipline did I keep the 
names down to the following: 

The Princess Pat (she’s married, but I can't 
help that), Ina Claire, Elsie Ferguson, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Gypsy O’Brien and Mari- 
lynn Miller. It’s a fairly long list, but of 
course I may have one or two refusals. 

I won’t bore you with my Cousins-by-Law. 
They’re all to be jolly intelligent people like 
Ed Wynn, Rabindranath Tagore—whom, of 
course, I shall call “Rab” at home—, Don 
Marquis and Babe Ruth. 

I ought to say just a closing word about the 
waifs and orphans, and their guardians and 
benefactors. Waifs are the little ones,—chil- 
dren from, say, eight to eighteen—whom Fate 
occasionally leaves on our doorstep. We 40 
not select them; they simply happen, even i? 
the best regulated families. 

Orphans are similar little strays, but these 
we adopt by law under the Nymms System. 
Good orphans are extremely rare. My idea of 
an A-1 Orphan-Child is Frances White and ! 
have accordingly sent her a card. When deat 
little Frances gets those rompers on, she is MY 
idea of a Nursery Knock-out. It simply fills 
me with pride and joy, to think that I have 
come along just in time to keep things like that 
from getting mixed up with a lot of frumpy 
old-fashioned relatives. 
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CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


Laurette Taylor to Play “Peg O’ My Heart” in the Movies 


After Which Miss Taylor Will Return to the Stage in a Dramatic Version of Fannie Hurst’s ““Humoresque” 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 



















MAURICE GOLDBERG 


IRVING BERLIN 


Because, since he composed his im- 
mortal “‘Alexander’s Rag Time Band” 
he has been the undisputed czar of 
jazz throughout the world; because 
he was a most efficient sergeant of 
infantry in the war; because the 
normal sale of all of his songs is 
usually a little over a _ million 
copies; but chiefly because, in his 
scandalously successful “Music Box 
Revue”, he has given a new slant to 
the direction of musical comedy’ 





E. 0. HOPPE 


J. C. SQUIRE 
Because his parodies have been as critical 
and amusing as any of our generation; be- 
cause he is one of the best known of the 
Georgian poets; because as a critic he is the 
most able young man in England, devoted to 
upholding conservative standards; because he 
is the editor of the London Mercury, which 
under his direction has become the most suc- 
cessful literary magazine in England; and 
finally because he is now, happily, on a lec- 
ture tour in the United States 


MARCELLA SEMBRICH 


Because, during twenty-six years, she 
was an undimmed operatic figure in 
America; because she was a violinist 
and pianist of marked ability; because 
no singer of our time has been held in 
more affectionate esteem; because her 
modesty is of an almost supernatural 
quality, but chiefly because she is to- 
day, after a professional career of 
over forty years, hard at work as a 
singing teacher in New York, and 
handing on to her pupils the secrets 
of her matchless technique 


MISHKIN 


JAMES L. FORD 


Because, for four decades, he has gained 
honour and reward as a critic, novelist, 
satirist, anthologist and humorist; because 
he is one of the most familiar and popular 
figures in the pageant of New York life; 
because this caricature of him is by his 
friend Oliver Herford; but chiefly because, 
in his recently published memoirs, ‘‘Forty- 
Odd Years in the Literary Shop”, he has 
achieved one of the most vivid and enter- 
taining of contemporary autobiographies 





WILBUR L. CROSS 


Because he has been Dean of the 
Graduate School of Yale since 1916; 
because he is a professor of English 
in the Sheffield Scientific School 
and is the editor of the Yale Shake- 
speare; because he is the author of 
the authoritative “History of Henry 
Fielding”; and finally because under 
his editorship the Yale Review has 
come to be regarded—among the best 
critics—as the foremost quarterly 
devoted to literature in America 





GEORGE SANTAYANA 
Because he once taught, with contagious en- 
thusiasm, the history of philosophy at Har- 
vard; because he has lectured at the best 
universities in Europe, and was Hyde Lec- 
turer at the Sorbonne; because he is a poet 
and linguist of no mean magnitude; but 
chiefly because, in all his writings, he merges 
the poet with the historian and the philoso- 
pher with the stylist, as is abundantly evi- 
denced in “Character and Opinion in the 
United States”, the latest of his works 
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With A Stein On The Table 


A Suggestion That a Groaning World Might Be Put to Rights Around a Groaning Table 


Perhaps a quarter section would be still 

better. The thing that sank Mr. Wilson’s 
project, so far as America was concerned, was 
the machinery. It was too heavy. Not so much 
was needed. The only essential thing was a 
large round table and a pleasant room held un- 
der at least one year’s lease. Of course, it 
should have been the right sort of table. If they 
had put knives and forks and, better yet, 
glasses upon the one in Paris, instead of ink 
and paper, we might already have a_ better 
world. Beer and light wines can settle subjects 
which defy all the subtleties possible to ink. 

What the world needs, then, is not so much 
a league as an international beer night to be 
held at regular intervals by representatives of 
the nations. Good beer and enough of it would 
have settled the whole problem of the cove- 
nants which were going to be open and did not 
tum out that way. ‘The little meetings would 
have a persuasive privacy, and yet they would 
not be secret to any destructive extent. An 
alert reporter hanging about the front door 
could not fail to hear the strains of ‘‘He’s a 
jolly good fellow” drifting down the stairs 
from the conference room and, if he were a 
journalist of any ability, he would have no 
difficulty in surmising that the crowd was en- 
tertaining the delegate from Germany and dis- 
cussing indemnities. 

Some persons were not quite fair in criticis- 
ing the shortcomings of President Wilson at 
Paris. It was easy to seize upon ‘“‘open cove- 
nants” and to demolish his sincerity by point- 
ing out the secrecy with which negotiations 
were carried on. It is sentimentally satisfying 
toevery liberal and radical in the world to de- 
clare that all the walls should have come down 
and to continue this criticism by suggesting 
that the present conference ought to be taken 
out of the Pan American Building and trans- 
ferred to Tex Rickard’s arena on Boyle’s 
Thirty Acres, or the Yale Bowl. The notion 
is fascinating because it permits the possibility 
of cheering sections and enables one to picture 
Henry Cabot Lodge leaping to his feet every 
how and again and asking all the men with the 
R. R. banners (Reactionary Republicans) to 
join him in nine long rahs for the freedom of 
the seas. The delegates, of course, would be 
numbered so that the spectators could tell who 
was doing the kicking. 


Hi: a League would be better than one. 


Privacy and Pilsener 


[ is appealing and we wish it could be done 
that way, but it is not sound. We all know 
how bitter and destructive are legal battles 
which have their first hearing in the news- 
papers. We also remember how tenacious have 
been many of the struggles between capital and 
labour just so long as the leaders of either side 
Were talking to each other across eight-column 
headlines instead of a table. 

One may counter by calling to mind various 
evil things which have come to the world from 
the tops of tables, but we must insist again 
upon stressing the point that these were not 
tables which supported food and drink. In 
Paris various points were lost to democracy 
because the supporters of the right were out- 
stayed by the champions of evil. In our little 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 

















THE THREAT OF ARMAMENT 
A Linoleum Cut by Edward Larocque Tink- 
er. Mr. Tinker has previously been known 
chiefly as an amateur photographer of dis- 
tinction. He has lately made a number of 
linoleum cuts, among them many scenes 
from the older part of New Orleans 


club room it would be hard to put such pres- 
sure upon anybody. He would need to do no 
more than shout for the waiter to fill up his 


mug again and intrench himself for the eve- 
ning. The most attractive thing about our sug- 


gestion is that though it sounds like frivolous 
foolery it actually is nothing of the sort. We 
are willing to accept modifications, but the 
scheme would work. We have seen the pacify- 
ing effects of food and drink upon warring fac- 
tions too many times not to respect them. 

Once, at a dinner we heard Max Eastman 
talk across a table to Judge Gary and both 
enjoyed it. We do not mean to suggest that 
the two men arose with all their previous ideas 
of the conduct of the world changed. Judge 
Gary did not offer, in spite of the eloquence of 
Eastman, to curtail the working day in the 
mills of the United States Steel Company, nor 
did the editor of The Liberator promise that 
thereafter he would be more kindly disposed in 
writing about universal military training. But 
both men were disposed to listen. Gary did 
not rush to the telephone to summon a Federal 
attorney, and there was no disposition on the 
part of Eastman to call the proletariat up into 
immediate arms. The most friendly thing 
which anybody ever said about Mr. Wilson’s 
League of Nations came from those opponents 
of the scheme who called it “nothing but a de- 
bating society.” 

Talk is lint for the wounds of the world. 
The guns cannot begin until the statesmen have 
had their say. Any device which provides a 
pleasant place and an audience for the orators 
in power is distinctly a move to end war. The 
trouble with ultimatums is not only that they 
are ugly but that they are short. If certain 
gentlemen from Serbia could have been brought 


face to face with other gentlemen from Austria 
and empowered to thrash it out the dispute be- 
tween the two nations would by no means be 
settled by now, but it would still be in a talk- 
ing stage. 

Arguments must be fostered and _pre- 
served. It may be a little tiresome to hear 
premiers saying, ‘‘Is that so?” to one another, 
but the satisfaction derived from such ex- 
changes is enough to keep the conflicting par- 
ties from seeking a blood restoration of na- 
tional egoes. Food and drink are not only the 
greatest instigators but the best preservers of 
free speech in the world. Undoubtedly every- 
body in his time has heard some toastmaster or 
other insult a prominent citizen a few feet 
away in a manner which would be unsafe on 
the public highway and nothing has happened. 
It has been passed off as something wholly 
suitable to the occasion. As we listened to 
Max Eastman talk across the table to Judge 
Gary we wondered whether anybody would 
have even thought for a moment of sending 
Debs to jail if he had only had the good for- 
tune to talk from behind a barricade of knives 
and forks. These are the ultimate and’ most 
effective weapons of all peaceful men. With 
one of each in front of him even a revolution- 
ist may bare his heart and still be safe from 
the bayonets of the military. 


Dining for Democracy 


F course, the value of the weapons is not un- 

known to the conservatives as well. Many 
a rampant reformer has gone to Washington 
and has seen his ideals drown one by one be- 
fore his eyes in the soup. For years England 
managed to muddle along with Ireland by in- 
viting nationalists out to dinner. With the 
spread and development of civilization the 
price of pottage has gone up. To-day we can 
afford to laugh at poor ignorant and deluded 
Jacob who let his pottage go for a mess of 
birthright. 

In the light of these admissions it would be 
impossible to contend that all the ills of the 
world could be solved by the device of inter- 
national beer nights. Even well fed men are 
not perfect. Alcohol is benign, but it does not 


canonize. Schemes would go on even over 
demitasses. There would be stratagems and 
surprises. And yet to our mind the stratagem, 


even of a statesman, can never be so potent for 
harm in the world as the stratagem of a gen- 
eral. Diplomacy is an evil game, chiefly be- 
cause it has been so exclusive. Our little club 
would be large enough to admit all the dele- 
gates of the world. The only house rule would 
be ‘“‘No checks cashed.” 

We have no idea that the heart of man is not 
more important than his stomach. The world 
will not be made over more closely to the heart’s 
desire until we are of a better breed. But while 
we are waiting, friendly talks about a table 
may count for something. We might manage 
to swap a groaning world for a groaning 
board. There is sanction for hope in the 
words of the song. We know, don’t we, that 
it’s always fair weather when good fellows get 
together with a stein on the table. All America 
needs, then, to make the world safer for democ- 
racy is the stein and the good fellows. 
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Le Mariage 


VANITY FAR 


Quelques Observations Sur L’Antagonisme Entre l’Amour et le Mariage 


de ?AMOUR. 

En parlant aujourd’hui du MA- 
RIAGE, nous prétendons n’avoir pas changé 
de sujet, le mariage (et nous parlons ici en 
dehors de toute question de morale) étant la 
forme la plus rationnelle de l’Amour. Elle 
l’est rarement en réalité, mais elle l’est quelque- 
fois et devrait l’étre toujours. Un amoureux 
est en effet un bien petit amoureux qui ne 
désire pas attacher sa vie 4 celle de la femme 
qu’il aime. 

Pourtant, dans la plupart des cas, il semble 
bien qu’il y ait antagonisme entre l’amour et 
le mariage. Les vieux couples et méme les 
couples unis depuis un petit nombre d’années 
présentent ordinairement le spectacle d’un 
foyer soit malheureux, soit morne et gris. 
Souffrir l’'un par l’autre, ou s’ennuyer en com- 
mun, il semble bien que ce soit 1a le commande- 
ment du Destin- auquel finissent par obéir les 
époux a l’origine les plus passionnés. C’est 
qu'il ne suffit pas de s’étre aimés d’avance, 
d’avoir fait un mariage d’amour, pour trouver 
l’amour dans le mariage. I] s’agit d’entretenir 
l’amour dans le mariage, et de /’acclimater dans 
la vie en commun, ce qui exige beaucoup de 
soins et d’intelligence. S’aimer quand on ne se 
connait pas, c’est bien simple, c’est bien facile! 
S’aimer une fois qu’on se connait est infini- 
ment plus délicat. Plus de masque alors, plus 
de tricherie. L’amour que chacun exige de 
lautre, il s’agit de le mériter. Ce ne sont plus 
deux étres de réve qui s’appellent. Ce sont 
deux étres véritables qui se regardent, qui se 
voient, qui ne peuvent se cacher leurs tares. 

Sans doute il n’est pas bien aisé de ne pas 
décevoir le témoin de sa vie, ]’étre qui nous 
voit tous les jours, qui nous connait profondé- 
ment, auquel n’échappent ni nos manies, ni nos 
petitesses, ni les plus secrets mobiles de nos 
actions. Mais songe-t-on qu’étre aimé quand 
on n’est pas connu, ou tout au moins quand on 
est peu ou mal connu, ne peut guére satisfaire 
un étre intelligent? C’est étre aimé pour ce 
que nous sommes qui doit nous exalter et nous 
fortifier, mais non pas étre aimé pour ce qu’on 
croit que nous sommes et que nous savons que 
nous ne sommes pas. Le seul amour qui 
devrait nous satisfaire, le seul dont nous 
devrions oser nous montrer fiers, c’est l’amour 
de 1’étre qui nous connait bien. En d’autres 
termes, il n’y a d’amour véritable que dans la 
connaissance profonde. Le reste est l’illusion, 
Vombre de l’amour. Et si l’amour dans le 
mariage est difficile 4 réaliser, du moins est-il 
Je seul amour qui puisse nous contenter; le seul 
auquel il y ait quelque noblesse 4 prétendre. 


Epithalame 


EULEMENT, encore une fois, il faut le 
mériter, et a la vérité, le mariage est un 
art. Comme une carriére d’ambitieux et peut- 
étre plus encore, il exige l’application assidue 
de toute une vie. Et celui qui meurt agé ayant 
réussi son mariage, ayant réalisé la joie dans 


Nv: avons parlé ici méme, récemment, 


sa maison, peut mourir content de lui. Il a 
réussi un chef d’ceuvre. 
Mais pratiquement, comment faire? Je ne 


veux pas vous faire ici un sermon de clergy- 
man, et d’autre part j’ai trop confiance dans la 
vie, dans les inépuisables ressources de bonheur 


PAUL GERALDY 


que contient la vie, pour approuver ce curé de 
campagne francais qui renvoyant, aprés les 
avoir bénis, les jeunes gens qu’il venait de 
marier, en leur disant: ‘Et maintenant, allez, 
mes enfants, Aimez-vous. Endurez-vous. Sup- 
portez-vous.” 

L’auteur d’un roman qui vient de paraitre 4 
Paris avec -un gros succés, / EPITHALAME, 
soutient une thése amusante et qui contient, je 
crois, une grande vérité. Deux jeunes gens ont 
fait un délicieux mariage d’amour. Cependant 
leur union, au bout de quelques mois a peine, 
est empoisonnée par des scénes, par des 
querelles devenues presque quotidiennes et 
dont l’apreté et la violence s’accroient encore 
chaque jour, si bien que l’époux qui se croit 
las de sa femme, ne réve plus que de retrouver 
sa vie de garcon solitaire, tandis que la jeune 
femme gémit et languit, certaine d’avoir épousé 
un homme d’un caractére trop difficile, et avec 
qui la vie en commun est un enfer. 

Or, a cété de ce jeune couple malheureux, 
l’auteur fait figurer un autre jeune couple, qui 
semble parfaitement heureux. Aucun nuage 
n’assombrit jamais le ciel de cette union char- 
mante. Seulement il arrive qu’un jour le mari 
séduit par je ne sais quelle passante, se sépare 
d’avec sa femme, et que ces époux, a la vie si 
unie, mais ou l’absence de malentendus cachait 
la plus profonde indifférence, s’en vont tout 
bonnement chacun de son cété. 

Par contre le couple querelleur s’amende. 
Dans les discussions, les débats et les perpétu- 
elles querelles, les Gpoux ont appris a se bien 
connaitre. Une fois qu’ils se connaissent bien, 
ils ne peuvent plus se passer l’un de l’autre. 
Et ils éprouvent que leur union s’est fortifiée 
dans la bataille. 


Une Meilleure Formule 


E ne suis pas éloigné de croire qu’une thése 
en apparence si paradoxale cache un grand 
fond de vérité. La mésentente initiale vient 
en effet, chez les époux passionnés, de ce que 
chacun exige de l’autre une sorte de perfection, 
et voudrait le forcer a la réaliser. “Je t’aime, 
je t’ai donné ma vie: donc je veuz t’admirer, 
ou tout au moins t’approuver dans tout ce que 
tu fais et dans tout ce que tu penses. Si je ne 
t’approuve plus, je n’approuve plus le choix 
que j’ai fait de toi comme compagnon de toute 
ma vie: je ne m’approuve donc plus moi-méme 
J’en viens a ne plus m’estimer, 4 ne plus 
m’aimer, ce qui est intolérable. Ton erreur me 
diminuant a mes propres yeux, je n’admets pas 
que tu te trompes.” 

On sent que ce besoin de s’approuver soi- 
méme dans les actions de son époux ou de son 
épouse n’est pas exempt d’une certaine gran- 
deur, et constitue une admirable école de vertu. 
“Tes défauts, tes tares si affreusement pénibles, 
je comprends trés bien que mes manies, mes 
imperfections, mes faiblesses te soient nette- 
ment insupportables. Je m’efforcerai donc de 
me corriger pour te plaire, en échange de quoi 
tu t’appliqueras a te perfectionner pour me 
contenter.” Et ce devrait étre 14 le but profond 
du mariage. Mettre un témoin dans sa vie et 
prétendre que ce témoin vous préfére 4 n’im- 
porte qui, c’est s’obliger 4 lui donner le senti- 
ment qu’on est en effet supérieur 4 tout autre. 
C’est se contraindre 4 dissimuler ses défauts, 


sinon a s’en corriger; et c’est d’abord s’obliger 
a les connaitre, 4 se connaitre. De 1a a tri. 
ompher d’eux les ménages serait alors | 
suivante: “Entendez-vous,  consultez-vous 
méritez-vous”. Elle me parait meilleure que 
celle de ce curé dont je vous parlais tout-3- 
Vheure. 

On m’objectera que le mariage ainsi con- 
sidéré n’est pas une institution bien reposante, 
et que si l’homme rentrant chez lui fatigué de 
mille débats, doit encore se battre contre lui- 
méme et gagner son bonheur par devant son 
épouse comme il doit gagner sa fortune, sa 
situation ou sa gloire par devant ses contempo- 
rains, il lui restera peu de temps pour la 
détente et le plaisir. Mais je parle ici pour les 
amoureux de l’amour, qui sont des poétes et 
des sages, qui savent que le grand but de 
Vhomme, sa passion, c’est d’étre aimé, et qui 
penseront avec moi que la réussite de l’amour 
vaut bien un effort important. 


Les Imperfections des Sexes 


U reste ’homme n’est rien sans l’amour— 
je prends ici naturellement ce mot dans 
son sens élevé. L’homme le sent profondément, 
mais passée la premiére jeunesse, il ne 1’admet 
pas volontiers. L’homme ni la femme ne sont 
un tout séparément. Le génie humain c'est 
V’harmonieux mélange des forces masculines et 
des forces féminines se complétant, se com- 
binant, réagissant les unes sur les autres. II 
en est des ceuvres de l’esprit comme des ceuvres 
de la chair. L’homme ni la femme ne créent 
rien seuls. La cellule humaine, c’est le couple. 
Le statuaire grec n’en avait-il pas l’obscure 
conscience qui donnait 4 ses Vénus une puis- 
sante musculature et pour qui la femme la plus 
belle était une espéce d’amazone, tandis qu'il 
prétait aux jeunes Apollons des souplesses et 
des graces de femme, comme si les canons de 
beauté devaient emprunter aux deux sexes des 
éléments contradictoires. 

Les qualités physiques des époux s’équili- 
breront pour le plus grand bien de l’espéce, 
dans les enfants qui naitront d’eux. Or, 
si, une fois les enfants nés, le but de la 
nature est atteint il reste un autre but, tout 
humain, vers lequel le couple va se diriger. Il 
s'agit de continuer 4 vivre ensemble ‘et 4 
s’avancer, maintenant que les enfants sont nés, 
que l’ceuvre de l’amour est accomplie. Il 
s’agit donc, aprés l’union instinctive des pre- 
miers temps, de réaliser que union plus pro- 
fonde, plus délicate, celle des esprits. L’homme 
et la femme ne se continuent pas seulement par 
leurs enfants. Ils se continuent par leurs 
ceuvres. La facon d’entretenir l’amour et méme 
de l’exalter, pour les civilisés et les cérébraux 
que nous sommes, c’est peut-étre de vouloir 
que le couple collabore 4 une tache spirituelle. 
L’émancipation intellectuelle de la femme, bien 
loin alors d’éloigner la femme de l’homme, 1a 
rapprocherait de lui. 

Cette aspiration presque mystique de 
Vvhomme vers la femme et de la femme vers 
V’homme que nous savons bien que les enfants 
qui naissent ne contentent qu’a demi, trouvera 
peut-étre aussi un jour sa complete satisfaction, 
chaque ménage ayant compris qu’il a deux 
ceuvres 4 réaliser: la perpétuité de sa race et 
le bonheur intellectuel et sentimental de sa vie. 
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Those of us who sorrowfully say “I’m leading a 
dog’s life” or “I wouldn’t treat a dog like that” 
are probably unaware of the ironic laughter with 
which the members of the canine tribe greet 
these lugubrious phrases of their lords and mas- 
ters. Consider, for example, the genuine possi- 
bilities inherent in leading the life of any one of 
the dogs depicted on this page. Would you, if 
you happened to be the lucky canine at the top of 
the page, trade places with any human being 





Extracts from the Daily Life of a Few Lucky Dogs 


With the Obvious Conclusion That Our Canine Friends Are Less to Be Pitied Than Envied 





Can you conceive it possible that the fortunate 
puppy in the lower right hand lap would bother 
about being envious of any mere man? As a 
matter of fact, there is a great deal to be said 
for the prayer that in one’s next life one may be 
allowed to inhabit the body of an Irish terrier or 
a Scottie, with, of course, the proviso that one be 
given a lady for a mistress—a beautiful lady 
about twenty years of age. And then ho! for 
being treated like a dog! 


Sketches by PREJELAN 
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Impression of a Cabaret: Woodcut by Georg Tappert 
In Which the Modern Artist Once More Attempts to Show Pictorially the Confusion of All Five Senses 
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Some Hard Luck Hands 


With Some Advice on When Not to Put Too Much Faith in No-Trumps 


wood Golf Club last October, follow- 

ing the championship matches in the 
morning and playing bridge all afternoon. On 
Thursday she confided to her host at luncheon 
that she thought there was entirely too much 
luck in both games. 

“Sorry; but I cannot quite agree.” 

“Well, in golf, such trifles decide matches. 
Six inches higher on a brassy shot to carry a 
brook and Vardon would have been champion 
of the United States. Same thing this morn- 
ing. If Mrs. Hall had been over that brook 
on her second, she would have put out Miss 
Stirling. If that Mrs. Brisket had not made a 
rotten opening against me yesterday, I should 
not have lost eighty dollars. It does not matter 
how well you bid or play, sometimes you just 
can’t win anything. They outluck you.” 

“But skill will tell in the end. Been un- 
lucky lately with those border-line no-trumpers 
of yours?” 

“Now you know that every hand is a no- 
trumper for one side or the other, and it’s the 
safest bid in the game. The other side has 
to bid two if they want to call anything, and it 
encourages your partner. Bluet says eight out 
of ten hands played at no-trump make the con- 
tract, and six out of ten reach game. But the 
way luck will beat you is a crime. After 
luncheon I want to show you a couple of hands 
I played yesterday afternoon. I shall never 
forget them as long as I live. One of them 
cost me eighty dollars.” 

This was the first hand laid out for inspec- 
tion, the dealer’s cards being shown first, for 
an opinion on the bid. 


M*« CASEY-JONES was at the Holly- 
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Mrs. Casey-Jones 


“I bid no-trump on those cards. All right, 
isn’t it?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Well, I lost a little slam. The first dia- 
mond lead caught my lone king, and I had to 
make five discards. I kept two hearts, two 
spades and three clubs, and discarded two 
clubs from dummy. The lady to my right let 
go two spades and two clubs without an echo. 
I don’t believe she knew enough to echo, any- 
way. The ten of hearts came next, and the 
queen and king drove my ace. Then I led the 
clubs and let in three heart tricks, king of 
clubs and ace of spades. Can you beat it?” 

“Such things happen once in a while. It is 
certainly a rather unlucky hand; but they go 
oe in diamonds if they don’t finesse the 
Jack.” 

“But those women won’t bid their hands, 
and they don’t know anything about the leads. 
Look at this hand and weep. I never saw a 
Totten opening do so much damage.” 





By R. F. FOSTER 
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Mrs. Casey-Jones 





PROBLEM XXXII 


Here is something for the holidays which 
will probably keep readers of this magazine 
busy for an hour or two. The beauty of the 
position, which is one of Harry Boardman’s, 
is that you think you have solved it when 
you haven't. 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want five tricks against any defence. How do 
they get them? Answer in the February 
number. 
“I bid no-trumps on those cards. All right, 
is it not?” 
“Perfectly.” 
“Well, here are the other hands. Mrs. 
Brisket, on my left, doubled. My partner 
passed. Two spades on my right. Now my 


partner calls three clubs. Three spades on my 
right. With the spades stopped and the top 
clubs, I went back to no-trumps. Then Mrs. 
Brisket doubled again and all passed. Would 
vou believe it, I never took a trick until the 
finish, with the ten of hearts?” 

“Unfortunate; but they could make about 
six odd in spades. All they should lose is 
one club.” 

“Yes, but if they open the hand correctly I 
make six club tricks.” 


“You mean if they open the spades. Then 


you don’t do any more than get the odd.” 

‘No, it was not as easy as that. I suppose 
Mrs. Brisket knew I had the spades stopped, 
so she started with a diamond; but she does 
not know enough to lead an honour when you 
have three of them, so she led a little one. If 
she had led the king, her partner would have 
to give up the jack or block the suit.” 

“But Mrs. Brisket can get in again easily 
enough.” 

“Yes, but her partner can’t. As it was, she 
won the first trick with the jack and came 
through me with the queen of spades. Of 
course I didn’t cover it. Then she led a small 
one and the ace went on.” 

“T think I see what is coming.” 

“Of course you do. Another small diamond 
and the queen brings in four stiff spades, while 
Mrs. Brisket echoes in hearts. This made me 
keep three hearts, and cover the queen with the 
king, and then I had to throw away all my 
clubs on the diamonds. That put me down 
for eight hundred and thirty points. If they 
lead the diamonds correctly it would be only 
three thirty. There is too much luck in the 
game for me. I’m going to quit it.” 

“Let us try them this afternoon. We might 
cut as partners.” 

“All right, let’s do. I’m just crazy to get 
even with that Mrs. Brisket.” 


Concerning Take-Outs 


T is certainly a curious fact, in connection 

with bridge, that no matter how logically 
certain conventions are presented, or how 
strongly any theory is backed up with facts 
and figures, there are certain people who will 
stick to certain plays, even in the face of 
demonstration that they must lose by them. 

One of the most familiar of these is the 
habit of bidding against no-trumpers on the 
right, when one has the lead. Another is sup- 
porting the partner’s bid on nothing but 
trumps, without any regard to what can be 
done with them. Another is calling long suits 
without the tops, for fear, apparently, that 
there will never be another chance to make 
a bid. 

One of the most common faults is probably 
too great faith in no-trumpers, and the conse- 
quent objection to taking them out with a suit. 
“It is so much easier to go game at no-trumps”. 
That is the usual excuse. 

There has always been more or less discus- 
sion as to the holding that justifies the take- 
out in a major suit, hearts or spades. The 
writers on the game base their advice chiefly 
on theory, statistics being difficult to obtain. 
Whitehead gives four rules for the take-out, 
which were referred to in the December num- 
ber of this magazine. The latest contribution 
to the literature of the game, by Walter Bluet, 
Bridge Fallacies, gives the result of the analy- 
sis of 100 hands, which were bid and played 
on three systems. 

The first was the universal take-out with 
any five cards of a major suit. The second 
was not to take out the no-trumper on any 
consideration. The third was to take it out 
only when the number of honours in the suit 
was two more than the number of aces in side 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Along Comes Youth 


The New Year Ahead in Sport Will Find More Than One Young Athlete Bidding for a Crown 


S Mr. Kingsley came quite breathlessly 
near to writing it— 


“When all the game is young, lad, 
And legs and arms are steel. 
Where nerves are not unstrung. lad, 
But on an even keel. 


Then hey! for youth’s romance, lad, 
When summer sunlights gleam, 

Young blood must have its chance, lad, 
And every kid his dream.” 


We have never been quite sure where the 
greatest drama lies in the competitions attached 
to sport; whether in the triumphal reappear- 
ance of some stalwart veteran, unexpectedly 
back for one more laurel wreath to wear 
around his seamy brow, or in the sudden up- 
ward rush of a youngster who, almost without 
warning, tears the sceptre away from the hands 
of older and more experienced rivals. We had 
Francis Ouimet at twenty beating Vardon and 
Ray for the United States Open Champion- 
ship, and that was as dramatic a day as many 
will ever know. 

Last spring we had Zbyszko at forty-seven 
winning back the wrestling championship of 
the world from younger giants, and that was 
something to think about. 

But on the rim of a young year it seems 
more fitting to take up the cases of those 
youngsters who are fairly certain to play im- 
portant rdles in the competitions which wait 
further along the road. Especially so, since 
the possession of so many young stars is one 
of the greatest factors in America’s future in- 
ternational ranking. 


Young Golf Stars 


OLF championships lately have gone 
rather consistently to the more experi- 
enced set. Every leading title is now held by 
a veteran of from seven to thirteen years’ ex- 
perience in championship matches. The 
youngsters were neatly blocked off last sum- 
mer and fall, in spite of their early promise. 
Golf is rated by many, who neither know 
nor understand, as “an old man’s game.” 
Whereas the facts in the case are this—no 
other sport has so many brilliant young per- 
formers between sixteen and _ twenty-one 
threatening to take charge of the main portals. 
No other sport has any stars who are still in 
their ’teens, capable of exchanging skill and 
genius with the best in the game. This of 
course does not apply to football, which is al- 
most exclusively a collegian’s pastime, noth- 
ing which the multitude at large can engage in 
by way of killing off an afternoon. 

Of all the youngsters in sport none has quite 
reached the brilliancy of Bobby Jones, the 
nineteen-year-old Atlanta golfer, who is rated 
by such judges as George Duncan, Harry Var- 
don and Abe Mitchell as the greatest amateur 
shot maker in the world. Young Jones will 
not be twenty years old until around mid- 
March and yet his golfing fame has extended 
as far as fairways and bunkers reach, from 
Boston to Melbourne, from San Francisco to 
London. So far he has made bold bids for 
more than one title, only to fall short by a 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


o__ 





INTERNATIONAL 


GLENNA COLLETT 


A sixteen-year-old golf player who, be- 

cause of her varied skill and her coolness 

in play, promises to be one of the cham- 
pionship winners of 1922 





INTERNATIONAL 
RUDOLF KNEPPER 


A student at Princeton who has already 
played in three championship matches. 
Knepper is ranked, after Bobby Jones, as 
the most promising of the younger golfers 


bare stride. But his day is coming and it 
might easily be somewhere along the march of 
the next year. 

Jones has the skill, the courage and the 
brain needed to win but his main drawback up 
to date has been an impetuous eagerness, which 
would be an asset for tennis, baseball or foot- 
ball, but is still a handicap in golf. This, 
combined with a tendency to overplay before 
a tournament starts, are about all the faults 


- heart. 


one can find with his game, and these are 
slight defects that a little more experience wil] 
cure. It must be remembered that Chick 
Evans, with all his brilliant play, went eight 
years after his first title hunt before he finally 
broke through. Jock Hutchison needed eleven 
years, where Jim Barnes needed nine, before 
they were able to register in Fame’s big Inn, 
Jones is a long, straight hitter, a fine iron 
player and a fairly steady but hardly brilliant 
putter. At his best he is capable of playing 
golf that no professional star could beat on a 
given day. 

He has been hammering at the portals now 
for several years and 1922 may easily be his 
lucky year. In 1919, Jones reached the final 
round of the amateur championship, where 
he was beaten by Dave Herron’s sensational 
scoring of 2 under even 4’s for 32 holes. In 
1920 only a fine round by Francis Ouimet 
stopped the Georgia youth in a semi-final test. 
And at St. Louis this last September it needed 
Willie Hunter’s 72 to bar the road again. 


Rudolph Knepper 


OBBY JONES is not the only youthful golf- 

ing star nowcoming on. The west hasa star 
youngster in Rudolph Knepper of Sioux City. 
Young Knepper, now a student at Princeton 
University, has a fine free swing and a stout 
He has acquired valuable experience in 
three championships, celebrating his third ap- 
pearance by twice tying the course record at 
St. Louis. He finally fell before Bob Gard- 
ner, one of the best of match players, but he 
has been working his way closer and closer to 
the front rank. Knepper is ranked next to 
Jones among the youngsters, according to 
judgment passed by Duncan and Mitchell 
who played against them both. The Sioux 
City boy, with the game he carries and the 
experience he has received, is now qualified to 
win any time he is favoured with the lucky for- 
tunes of war. And without this no one can 
hope to come through safely. 

The best young golfer in the east seems to 
be Jesse Sweetser of New York, now a student 
at Yale. Sweetser is just a month younger 
than Bobby Jones. He was the only New 
Yorker to make any headway in the last cham- 
pionship, where, after being 3 down and 3 to 
play against Chick Evans, he carried the bat- 
tle to the final green where Chick needed a 40- 
foot putt to close out the show. Sweetser, at 
the age of eighteen, won the intercollegiate 
championship by fighting his way through a 
star field at Nassau, beating Simpson Dean 
of Princeton in the final round. A year later 
at Greenwich, Dean’s brilliant golf stopped 
Sweetser, but remarkably low figures were 
needed to bring about this revenge. 


The golf story of youth is not entirely 
masculine. Not with Miss Glenna Col- 


lett of Providence, R. I., bounding along the 
way. Miss Collett, through a mixture of un- 
usual physical power and excellent form, not 
only defeated Miss Cecil Leitch in one hard 
test, but gave the great English star a hard 
battle in their second meeting. 

She also rather astonished the gallery by ty- 
ing for low qualifying score in the last women’s 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Lafayette is destined to 
take an important part in 
the motor proceedings for 
1922. Its newest model is 
this stunning 4 passenger 
coupé, which is severe in 
its decorations but luxuri- 
ous in every feature 


Dorris has brought out a 
number of new models for 
1922, among them being 
this powerful looking spe- 
cial roadster. Its motive 
power is the famous 7-bear- 
ing 6-cylinder Dorris engine. 
Its wheelbase is 132 inches 





This Avondale touring 
model of the Sayers has a 
grey body, black trim and 
grey leather upholstery. It 
has front bumper, Gabriel 
snubbers, cowl parking 
lamp and 6-cylinder Conti- 
nental engine 


Here Are the Motor Cars for 1922 


Show Cars Reveal Nothing Radical but Greatly Increased Comfort, Efficiency and Simplicity 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


disappointment to some and a delight ary 4th, and later in all other parts of the mechanical ability. As far as I know, there 


A cssppointmes for 1922 are a great at the Coliseum, from January 28th to Febru- increased safety and comfort, and greater 


to others. The man who looks forward country at shows, fairs and salons, the trend is no recognized manufacturer who has in con- 
to show time in anticipation of the introduc- is decidedly toward standardization, simplicity, templation any model which departs from the 


tion of cars of radical body and 
mechanical design is going to 
find, among the machines at the 
forthcoming expositions, few 
vehicles to please his fancy. The 
day of the freak standard auto- 
mobile is definitely over in this 
country. An extraordinary num- 
ber of astonishing novelties are 
beginning to appear on tiny two-, 
three- and four-wheeled chassis. 
These are in answer to the de- 
mand from a great many people 
for increased economy of opera- 
tion in automotive vehicles. It is 
among these little cars that the 
person interested in freaks will 
have to search, and his luck at 
that will not be any too good. 
Among the standard cars which 
will be displayed at the National 
Automobile Show at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Jan- 
uary 7th to 14th, then at Chicago, 





Here is a neat little roadster which will appeal to show visitors, the 
Hanson, made in Georgia, with 54-hp. Continental Red Seal motor, wire 
or disk wheels, and long grain leather upholstery 


style of lines which seem to have 
become universal during the past 
few years. 

Glance over the cars shown in 
this magazine. These are the 
machines that you will see on the 
roads next year. A few of them 
are already in production. The 
majority, however, will appear 
for the first time at the New 
York Show. Two or three things 
will impress even the casual ob- 
server. Among these might be 
mentioned a _ very noticeable 
“sweetening” of lines, the in- 
creased use of the disk and wire 
wheels, especially for sport 
models and roadsters, the ingeni- 
ous use of extra space in the cars 
for carrying luggage and parcels, 
and the increased width of win- 
dows in the closed cars. 

Things you cannot see in the 

(Continued on page 80) 
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With a new device 
called the Electro-Fog, 
which enables a car to 
start immediately, even 
at 20 degrees below 
zero, the new models 
of the majestic Lin- 
coln are worthy of par- 
ticular notice. The lat- 
est addition is this 4- 
Passenger sedan with 
136-inch wheelbase, 
rear trunk and chaste 
fittings 


Among the Twin Six 
Packards there is to be 
little change for the 
coming year. Two 
new models have been 
added, a sedan and 
this stately sedan-lim- 
ousine on the 132-inch 
chassis. Delicate grey 
upholstery gives the 
tone to the interior and 
the unusual width of 
windows ensures plenty 
of light 


This is the Beverly 
model, which well rep- 
resents the new Apper- 
son 8-cylinder cars. It 
has a wheelbase of 130 
inches and a number of 
new engineering and 
body features which 
spell comfort for city 
or country driving. Ap- 
person cars for 1922 
have many new minor 
refinements but few 
real changes 








The newest Wills Sainte Claire is this sedan, which has its own powerful 
a wheelbase of 121 
Molybdenum steel, invented by Mr. C. Harold Wills, predominates 


8-cylinder motor, 


“Petite sedan” is the name of this new Moon, which provides for four 
passengers and has front seats which can be moved to form an aisle at 
the side or in the center. Its fittings are ultra modern 


inches and a chassis in which 


Next Year’s Sedans Denote Stately Luxury 


Closed Models of Distinctiveness and Charm for Discriminating Motorists 
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Below we have the 
new Chalmers, with 
its new and more 
graceful lines, 6-cyl- 
inder Chalmers motor 
and wheelbase of 122 
inches. It has under- 
gone many changes, 
none of them radical 





(Above) The new Cadillac, Model 
61, shown above, has been changed 
in a number of important points. 
The car is closer to the ground, has 
higher radiator, smaller spark and 
throttle controls and a wheelbase 
of 132 inches 

















Disc wheels and cord tires, in- 
creased wheelbase of 134 inches, 
anew Leach 6-cylinder motor, 
Permanent top with disappear- 
ing windows, individual steps 
and fenders make the new 
Leach an unusual 1922 car 


Maibohm will be at the Shows 

with several new models, in- 

cluding this clean-looking tour- 

ing car with 6-cylinder Falls 

motor, a wheelbase of 116 

inches and several interesting 
new features 





A Glimpse at the New Touring Cars 


Long Lines and Simplicity Predominate in the New Open Models for the Coming Year 
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(Below) The new 
Lexington “Lark” is 
a 4-cylinder machine 
with the powerful An- 
sted motor, optional 
colour schemes, 
wheelbase of 122 
inchés and unusually 
modern equipment 















The new special touring de luxe 
model of the Columbia has 115 
inches wheelbase, Turkish up- 
holstery, non-collapsible top, 
five Disteel wheels, cowl ven- 
tilator and Foch blue colour 
scheme. Its engine is a power- 
ful Rutenber “six” 


This sturdy looking 
machine for two peo- 
ple is the newest 
Saxon, which in a 
variety of colour 
schemes, is mounted 
on the standard Saxon 
chassis with 4-cylinder 
motor and a wheelbase 
of 112 inches for easy 
turning in heavy traf- 
fic. It has wide win- 
dows and plenty of 
baggage space 





In the Dodge Coupé 
shown and the sedan, 
the roof has been low- 
ered. It has new 
style windows, disk 
wheels, and cord tires. 
Its honest little 4- 
cylinder motor remains 
unchanged for 1922 


(Below) The _ 1922 
Maxwell coupé which 
has vastly improved 
lines over last year, 
the same _ 109-inch 
wheelbase, wide win- 
dows, steel wheels, 4- 
cylinder motor, and 
windshield cleaner 














(Above) ‘The new Paige 6-66 coupé for 

five is built on the larger chassis of the 

Paige lines. The front seats are indi- 

vidual, the right being movable to provide 

an aisle. It has a heater, cowl ventilator, 

a powerful 6-cylinder engine and 131-inch 
wheelbase 
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Marmon’s new closed 
cars are typified by 
this coupé, just out, 
showing a slanting 
windshield, sun visor, 
automatic windshield 
cleaner, and the well 
known Marmon “34” 
6-cylinder motor 


(Below) Here is the 
latest H.C.S. coupé 
with powerful 4-cylin- 
der motor, a wheelbase 
of 120 inches, wire 
wheels, large windows, 
sun visor and many 
mechanical points of 
interest 





Closed Car Comfort and Luxury in the New Coupés 


Wherein Two People May Motor Serenely Regardless of Weather 
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The Davis Man o’ War is a three passenger sport roadster, low swung, Built on the standard Elgin Six chassis, with 118 inches wheelbase, this 
straight lined and graceful with maroon finish, Disteel wheels, 120-inch Elgin roadster has wire wheels, Spanish leather upholstery, individual 
wheelbase and Continental 50-hp. motor steps and a drawer seat for an unexpected guest 

















With innumerable 
points of interest the 
new Haynes ‘55’ 
roadster, with its 
powerful 6-cylinder 
motor, 121 - inch 
wheelbase, and 
enormous luggage 
compartment will be 
prominently featured 
at the Palace show 








Liberty’s newest is this sports- 
man’s car, which has_ steel 
wheels, two-tone Spanish leather 
upholstery and a myriad of in- 
teresting features 


Here is a new yet old car, the 
Crane-Biddle, which is the old 
Biddle in new hands. It has 
a powerful 4-cylinder motor and 
a wheelbase of 121 inches 


The Earl car, fostered by the 
former Briscoe organization, 
will create much interest at 
the shows with its clever 4- 
cylinder motor, graceful lines 
and nickel-plated radiator 


When Your Mind Turns to Speed and Sport 


Fast Roadsters and Four-Passenger Models of the New Year 


Below is the new Vaux- 
hall, a popular English 
car, which will make its 
American début at the 
Palace show. This baby 
sedan provides for four 
passengers and has many 
interesting features in- 
cluding a swiveling front 
seat. It is mounted on 
the 30-to-98-hp. chassis of 





Rather startling in its lines, especially 
with regard to its radiator and its use of 
wire wheels, the new MacFarlan is recom- 
mended for careful inspection. It is 
mounted on the regular MacFarlan chassis 
having a wheelbase of 140 inches, with 
the MacFarlan twin-valve 6-cylinder mo- 
tor and no changes in the chassis over 
last year with the exception of refinement 

in detail and action 


114 inches wheelbase 
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With up-to-date engi. 
neering and all its old 
time prestige, the Stev- 
ens Duryea will be an 
important part of next 
year’s motoring witk 
many types of standard 
and custom built bodies 
This brougham has a 
body by Locke & Com- 
pany, the powerful Ste- 
vens Duryea _ 6-cylinder 
motor, and a wheelbas: 
of 138 inches 


Pierce Arrow will de 
comprehensively  exhib- 
ited at the national 
shows with its standard 
models. The landaulet 
at the left is a particu- 
larly attractive membe: 
of the Pierce Arrow 
family. It has the lat- 
est 6-cylinder dual-valve 
motor and a _ wheelbas: 
of 138 inches 








No show would be complete without Loco- 
mobile, which is appearing in some new 
and appealing models. The body of this 
landaulet has been provided by Derham 
for Mr. Rodman Wanamaker, of New Yor 


Town Cars Which Typify the Ultimate in Luxury 


Stylish Turnouts for Formal Driving and a Foreign Sedan 
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(1) Double __ breasted 
three button grey striped 
cheviot suit with two 
buttons; top buttons set 
high on breast and fur- 
ther apart than those 
below. A fancy rather 
prevalent at present 
among men who go in 
for variety 





(A) The Prince of Wales continues to be one of the, world’s con- 

spicuously, but not exaggeratedly, well dressed men. Notice the 

dark blue chinchilla greatcoat he is wearing, and particularly note 

the slant of his pockets and the construction of the breast pocket 
in which he often wears a gay silk handkerchief 


For the Well Dressed Man 
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(2) Double breasted four 
button plain blue an- 
gora suit, jacket with 
three buttons, top button 
not to _ button. Four 
lowest buttons are set 
to diverge in their place- 
ment, a style worn by 
men who go in for the 


unusual 


A Discussion of the Origin of Fashion and the Assimilation of New Ideas 


HE origin of fashion is a 

much disputed subject. There 

are those who claim that the de- 
signers and makers of men’s clothes 
are those who originate new ideas, 
but it is more true to say that they 
adapt ideas to the public use than 
that they originate them. The origina- 
tors of ideas in dress are certain con- 
spicuous persons in the world, who, 
at that moment, are noticeable and 
very often copied. Take any fashion 
of the moment and it can be traced 
back to a prominent person or group 
of persons, who have started the 
fashion. 

The Prince of Wales, for example, 
has caused certain types of wearing 
apparel to become extremely popular. 
He himself so far has originated 
nothing, but certain young men have 





(B) Every season the Prince of Wales chooses patterns of 
Spittalfield silk for his neckties, each pattern being produced in 
all shades. These are (from left to right) a brown and blue inter- 
woven check, a black and white cross weave, a yellow and black 
broken line design and a white and red check. Price of ties $3.65 


followed fashions, which he himself 
has approved and adopted, and in 
turn have influenced the rest of the 
masculine world thereby. 

Some ten years ago a well known 
man about town in Paris and Lon- 
don had the happy thought to use 
gabardine as a sport suit material, 
and was seen to wear this material 
at all the beach resorts in France 
and Southern Europe in place of the 
flannels and cheviots popular at the 
time. His tailor, who was quick to 
recognize the success of this experi- 
ment, recommended gabardine and 
twillets to his private clientele to 
such an extent that, the season after, 
it was not at all uncommon to see 
suits of this material worn every- 
where by the smartest men. The 
tailor who was responsible for push- 
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(3) Light grey ditto suit, showing 
@ waistcoat in which a style of 
thirty years ago is revived. The 
short waisted waistcoat bids fair 
to sweep the market next season 





(4) Double breasted easy hanging 
frock overcoat made of black un- 
dressed worsted, lined with dark 
mink. For evening wear. This 
coat does not change in fashion 


ing this idea gained a reputation for having 
created it, which was not strictly thé case. 


Witness the success of gabardines in America 
during the last season. Almost everyone wore 
them, and their popularity will continue. 
Where is the young man who ten years ago 
created this fashion? Because it is actually 
to him and his type that we must look for what 
will be worn. Last year in France he was 
wearing odd jackets and trousers for semi- 
country wear, not homespun coats and flannel 
trousers, but trousers and jackets of two dif- 
ferent materials, in the same colour of grey, 


tan and various mixtures. 


Tracing the origin of fashion as we have 
above, it is obvious that fashions originate in 
Europe, which is the logical place for their 
origin, because there is a class of men in Eu- 
rope such as we do not have in this country, 









































who give time and attention to their clothes. 


These men do not change from season to sea- 


son, nor do they strive primarily for original- 
ity. They make slight changes in their clothes 


in cut, material or colour from time 
to time, when the change seems to 
them an improvement. In this coun- 
try we make a change, for better or 
worse, so long as it is a change. A 
good thing will sell. It even hap- 
pens that occasionally we want to 
buy a duplicate later on, as in the 
case of a disappointed shopper 
brought to our attention recently, 
who had ordered a pair of shoes 
which could not be duplicated six 
months later, because the model had 
been discontinued, and something 
new was advised in its place. The 


(C) One of the 
last things in 
luxuries are these 
French flannel 
pyjamas in little 
red stripes bound 
in blue braid 
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Double breasted guards over- (6) Single breasted ditto suit, 
coat made of very dark blue vi- 
lined with mole skin. A 
delightfully light, yet warm gar- 
ment for evening use verging 


showing double breasted waistcoat 
where the buttons are placed in 
perpendicular line instead of di- 


something new was quite all right but it was 
not what the man wanted. Until we entirely 
change the idea of the modern man’s wardrobe 
we cannot hope to compete with the change and 
variation which is possible in women’s clothes. 
In sketches 3 and 6 are illustrated two 
practical ideas of the latest waistcoat. All 
changes in men’s clothes should be “to form”, 
just as the architect’s facade is to scale. There 
is nothing radical about these two waistcoats 
which are coming into fashion. They are in 
no way original or freakish, but they are good 
style, and they are a change. The great thing 
to achieve is a change which will be perma- 
nent, practical, and in good taste, for if it is 
none or all of these, it is far better to do with- 
out the change at all. With the exception of 
the very few, the future of the well dressed 
man im America depends on, and is in the 
hands of, the great ready-to-wear manufac- 
turers. This is not a custom country. At this 
stage of the game, it is a question of quantity 
production. Can quantity production be im- 
proved? It has been in motor cals. 

Why not in clothes? How long shall 

we have to wait for the ready-to- 

wear manufacturer to build us a pair 


(C’)These are cut of trousers which in width is up to 
in the manner of 
all smart pyjamas z 
and are comfort- more important, the standard of com- 


the standard of fashion, and, what is 


winter fort and proportion. Where can we 
rrice 


$43.50 with tax buy these trousers, which ought to 


measure from sixteen to seventeen 
inches around at the bottom, and 
with an increased width of three 
inches at the knee? The scale on 
which trousers are built at present 
by ready-to-wear manufacturers 15 
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(D) Inexpensive shirt buttons are cor- 

rect when they are made in such simple 

designs as these of grey mother-of-pearl 

with faintly iridescent tones and rims 
of dull silver. Price $10.5" 


inadequate to the ordinary man’s propor- 
tions. 

The great clothing manufacturers have 
made magnificent strides. In fact, they have 
set such a standard for themselves that we ex- 
pect much of them, and in this same vein of 
thought we earnestly ask of them such ques- 
tions as the one above. One of the greatest 
examples to the business world of to-day is 
the achievement of the Arrow Collar. The 
manufacturers of the Arrow Collar went 
into the custom shop, duplicated their best col- 
lars which before could only be obtained for 
50 or 75 cents, turned them out in quantities, 
and at prices which we could all afford. This 
is the idea that will win, not only win for us 
what we want but also fame for the far-sighted 
business man. We all want to be well-dressed, 
but we have not the time to fight for it, so it 
will have to be served out to us. 

The luxuries of life are not always things 
we can afford. The pyjamas illustrated in 
C (page 76) are both luxurious and expensive, 
but many luxuries can be copied in another 
form possible for any of us to have. Jewelled 
shirt buttons and studs are more than most of 
us can afford, but there are equally good things 
within our means, if taste and selection are 
utilized. Any of the three sets of shirt buttons 
illustrated in D, E and F are very sim- 
ple and in good form, and therefore quite as 
correct and effective as valuable buttons from 
the best shops in the world. The safe rule is, 
that if the thing is inexpensive, it must be 
simple. The same thing applies to the dance 
shoe on the shopping page, illustrated in K 
(page 78). This dance shoe, which is correct 
and fills the bill ($7.50), is a find for the man 
of moderate means. If all woollen socks were 
alike there would be no point in showing the 
two illustrated in H and I (page 78), which 
are exceptional in so far as they are woven in 
a manner which fits the ankle perfectly, do 
not bulge or wrinkle over the top of the shoe, 
and are long enough to go well up the leg, 
Which the average inexpensive sock does 
not do. 

The linen collar we show on the shopping 
page is a one-ply, all-linen importation from 
England which, when washed, is a semi-stiff 
collar and very durable in quality. The semi- 
stiff idea is a new note in collars and 
bids fair to be very popular. Certain very 
Interesting innovations in collars of this 
type come on the market, and have met a cry- 
ig need among men who are discarding the 
soft-collar type of shirt for a low stiff collar, 
which, when semi-stiff, is more comfortable 
than a highly starched one. The advantage in 
these one-ply collars is that they cannot be 
laundered very stiffly even by the worst laun- 
dress to be found nowadays, which is saying 
4 good deal. 

The tie illustrated with this collar is also 




















(7) Skating Kit suitable for fancy skating 
or racing. Made of pale grey knitted wool. 


Flannel shirt in grey. 


Black shoes, white 


and grey hood 





(F) Cuff links and shirt studs of 
mother-of-pearl set with the small- 


est imitation pearls, 
both pleasing and 


a combination 
unostentatious. 


Price $5.25 





(G) The ideal sweater for sport is this 


V_ shape slip-on type. 


This example of 


cable weaving in heavy white wool is 


particularly smart. 


Price $12.50 
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(E) A plain white mother-of-pearl set 

of buttons, consisting of links, waistcoat 

buttons and shirt studs which is the height 

of good form and simplicity for the 
modest price of $10.50 


imported. It is made of an excellent quality 
of silk which has body enough to stand the 
wear, and at the same time is reasonable in 
price. This is the ideal and happy combina- 
tion to be sought for in neckwear. The tie 
must be made of a durable quality of silk or 
otherwise it will soon lose its shape, no matter 
how well the tie may be made. It is the body 
of the silk which gives the tie the full, rich 
look all good ties ought to have, and prevents 
them from easily creasing. This particular tie 
comes in a combination of two shades, brown 
with blue squares, grey with light grey squares, 
or any other colour combination you may de- 
sire. At the present moment in London there 
is an unusual run on one colour. ‘Ties, silk 
handkerchiefs, mufflers and knitted waistcoats 
are to be seen everywhere with yellow or com- 
binations with yellow. Yellow is the predomi- 
nating note in colours this season in Lon- 
don. 

It would be very interesting to speculate on 
the possible influence of the stage in men’s 
fashions, should ever the men on the stage be- 
come well dressed. At present the young actors 
on the American stage have a fashion all their 
own, which is imitated in certain quarters, but 
they cannot be said in any sense to set a stand- 
ard. It is true that a number of the older 
actors, such as John Drew and William Faver- 
sham, are very well dressed, but it cannot be 
said that they have had a very wide influence 
—even on the fashions of the stage. Abroad 
the stage has more influence, but this is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the actors imitate those 
who set the fashion, rather than that they ac- 
tually create a tendency themselves. It is note- 
worthy that the best dressed young men on the 
American stage are almost invariably En- 
glishmen. 

In this connection we wonder how many 
of our readers know that extraordinary es- 
say of Bernard Shaw’s on the influence of 
the modern masculine costume on acting. On 
one occasion Shaw, having nothing to say 
about a rather inane dramatic composition, 
devoted himself at great length to showing 
how the drabness and rigidity of modern cos- 
tume destroyed the freer gestures of the theatre, 
and that the school of acting followed in the 
romantic drama was due less to the spirit of 
the piece than to the wearing of more decora- 
tive garments. 

It is certainly true that actors who have long 
been accustomed to doublet and hose find great 
difficulty in repressing their gestures when 
forced to play in knickerbockers and morning 
coats. This was noticeable recently with Wil- 
liam Faversham in The Silver Fox, a somewhat 
satiric melodrama by Cosmo Hamilton. Mr. 
Faversham showed a constant tendency to re- 
turn to the Elizabethan postures and delivery 
of The Prince and the Pauper, in which he 
starred last year. 
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(H) This woollen sock (I) A black sock, ribbed 
comes in grey and heather and woven to fit. the 
mixture and is woven ankle snugly, of the same 
marrow to fit the ankle type as illustrated in (H) 


closely. Price $2.50 for street wear. Price $2.25 








(J) The idea of encasing 
a key ring with this sim- 
ple pig-skin cover is that 
it prevents wearing the 
pocket. It carries six 
keys, and can be attached 
to a pocket chain. Price 
$3.50 











(K) A patent leather danc- 
ing shoe cut in one piece, a 
new and interesting depar- 
ture, which also sells for an 
interesting price. Price $7.50 











(L) A very acceptable present to the golfer is a 

pig-skin pocket case with celluloid score card for 

eighteen holes. With this a man is not out of luck 
if he has lost his pencil. Price $2.75 


(M) For passing the night without all the com- 

forts of a well regulated house these three small 

temporary wall hooks will be found invaluable to 
hang things on. A useful present. Price $3.50 


Ii you care to buy any articles illustrated in the 
Well Dressed Man Department, Vanity Fair will 
gladly tell you the manufacturer's name or the 
dealer from whom they may be purchased. Sim- 
ply indicate the article and the page on which it is 
pictured. If you prefer, Vanity Fair will buy it 





(N) A new collar from 
England is this one-ply all- 


for you. In that case, enclose your check drawn een cmollar avhich sacuders 
to the order of the Vanity Fair Publishing Co. semi-stiff and is also ex- 
There is no charge for these services tremely durable. Price $.65 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 





Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 
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Good pea soup—just taste it! 


Pea soup is a favorite round the world. Just dip 
your spoon tonight into a savory, creamy plateful of 
Campbell’s. You'll say you never tasted such a pea 
soup—so mellow, so delicious, so rich in quality and 
satisfaction. 

Campbell’s Pea Soup is made from dainty tender 
peas blended, according to Campbell's own recipe, 
with pure country milk and fresh creamerv butter, 
delicately spiced. How you will like it! 


How to prepare Cream of Pea 
Simply by adding an equal quantity of milk or cream to Campbell's 
Pea Soup just before serving you have a velvety, smooth, heavy Cream 
of Pea which will be one of your prize dishes. Even more attractive 
served in bouillon cups topped with whipped cream. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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The Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, built by many 
thousands of investors 


The Faith that 
Builds Railroads 


ANY New York Central stockholders own 

only one or two shares — a savings nest- 

egg. But the holder of a few shares has the same 

satisfaction as the larger investor of taking part in 

the development of an important public service 
while providing an income for himself. 


In his classic study of ‘‘ Lombard Street,’’ Walter 
Bagehot asserted that a citizen of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time would have thought it no use inventing railways 
because he would have been unable to conceive the 
possibility of collecting the vast sums needed for 
their construction. 

Even Bagehot, writing only fifty years ago, prob- 
ably would have been amazed by the thought of 
attracting the capital for building a 13,000-mile 
railroad system like the New York Central. 


Now nearing a century of public service, the New 
York Central Lines represent a property invest- 
ment of $1,770,000,000. Against this investment 
stocks and bonds have been issued to the amount 
of only $1,522,000,000— that is, the value of the 
property is greatly in excess of the outstanding 
securities. 


More than 120,000 individual investors and insti- 
tutions have become partnersin this great enterprise. 


Railroad growth, to keep pace with the needs of 
American industry, depends upon a continuance 
of this public faith in railroads as investments, so 
strikingly shown by the widespread ownership of 
New York Central securities. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON & ALBANY ~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~ LAKE ERIE & WESTERN 
KANAWHA & MICHIGAN ~TOLEDO & OHIO CENTRAL~ PITTSBURGH #IAKE ERIE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL-AND-SUBSIDIARY LINES 











VANITY FAIR 





The Grant Special Six has undergone many minor changes. 


machine buffed leather upholstery, 


It now has, 
Gabriel snubbers, disc wheels, and 


Neville tilting steering wheel 


Here Are the Motor Cars for 1922 


(Continued from page 69) 


pictures but which are all steps in the 
mechanical progress toward 1922 are the 
installation of various devices for ob- 
taining greater ease in starting, better 
carburetion, greater mileage per gallon, 
better regulation of engine temperature, 
improved riding qualities due to new 
principles of spring suspension, and a 
vast amount of improvement in the 
lighting arrangements. Parking lights 
and rear warning signals have advanced 
enormously this past year. Probably 
the greatest features of the shows will 
be the appearance on cheap and moder- 
ate priced cars of many of the useful 
accessories and mechanical adjuncts 
which have been seen hitherto only on 
the higher priced models. 

Meaningless gewgaws are disappear- 
ing rapidly. Flower vases are being re- 
placed by thermostats to keep the en- 
gine at the proper temperature. Enor- 
mous, loudly decorated vanity cases are 
giving way to tonneau heaters for in- 
creased comfort in cold weather. Smok- 
ing sets have been greatly reduced in 
size without sacrificing their utility, 
while tonneau clocks are increasing in 
popularity in simple unobtrusive de- 
signs. The upholstery in the new cars 
is, for the most part, in quieter tones 
than ever before with the exception of 
the new sporting cars which strike a 
more gaudy note. 


INETY-FOUR makes of cars will be 

on display at the Grand Central 
Palace, including several with which 
the motoring public is not yet familiar. 
These latter include the Bournonville, 
a car which comes highly recommended, 
with the new Bournonville rotary valve 
motor; the Rickenbacker, Captain “Ed- 
die” Rickenbacker’s six-cylinder crea- 
tion, which is being awaited eagerly by 
industry and public alike; the Itala, 
which is coming from Italy to make 
its reappearance on the American market 
at the show; the Vauxhall, a splendid 
English car, here making its American 
début and several other American cars 
which have appeared during the last 
year but have not been displayed in 
the shows, including the Ambassador, 
the new Earl, the Buick Four, the Du- 
rant, the Handley-Knight, the Kelsey, 
the Leach from the Pacific Coast, and 
the Wills Sainte Claire. The others will 
be most of the old motoring friends we 
have come to admire. 

Possibly you may think the tremen- 
dous attention motor cars are receiving 
in public print at the present moment 
is simply the annual recurrence of the 
gasoline fever which seems to seize the 
populace every year at this time, pre- 
paratory to the onening of the annual 
shows. This is not true, however, for 


this year the American automobile has 


reached a state of importance never 
before equalled in the history of the 
industry, an importance which affects 
the lives of every one of us, no matter 
in what line of human activity we may 
be engaged. In other years, particular- 
ly before we went into the war, the 
motor car was still in an experimental 
stage, although we could all more or 
less visualize its brilliant future. Now 
that future is being realized. It seems 
that custom built and standard cars 
are reaching the zenith of their perfec- 
tion. It is possible to buy now, at 
cheaper prices than ever before, the 
finest motor cars the world has ever 
known. I am convinced that the New 
York show will mark the low tide of 
prices and that cars, with the exception, 
possibly of some of the smaller ma- 
chines, whose makers are engaged in a 
trade war, will soon rise in cost. 


f ipeed makers of moderate priced ma- 
chines have outdone themselves in pro- 
viding comfort, conveniences, accessories 
and quality which only a year or so 
ago were considered the exclusive char- 
acteristics of heavier, higher priced ma- 
chines. Take, for instance, the new 
Moon sedan. Here we find such subtle 
and modern touches as adjustable front 
seats allowing the creation of an aisle 
between them or on either side, floor 
heaters, imported blue broadcloth up- 
holstery, door pockets lined with blue 
silk, robe rail, Colonial period hard- 
ware in grey silver finish, a left hand 
door which locks from the inside and a 
door on the right or theft side which 
locks from the outside and automati- 
cally lighting corner lights. 

Or look for a moment at the new 
Grant Special Six with its machine 
buffed leather upholstery, Gabriel snub- 
bers, disc wheels, Neville tilting steering 
wheel, drum shaped lamps, parking 
light, front and rear bumpers and other 
ultra modern features which should ap- 
peal mightily to the discriminating mo- 
torist. In the new Franklin sedan-lim- 
ousine, a new model for this company, 
we find swiveling and tilting front seats, 
coat hooks, tinted reading lights, 4 
pointed windshield with both sides ad- 
justable and a delicate green interior. 
In the forthcoming Liberty Sport model, 
the company claims to have incorpor- 
ated fifty new features including a novel 
style of windshield with side arms and 
base of aluminum and interesting cour- 
tesy lights in the corners of it, with 4 
windshield cleaner, steel wheels, nickel- 
plated lamps and radiator, snubbers, 
bumpers, special fenders, fully lined top, 
individual aluminum steps, motometer, 
and a special type of adjustable steer- 
ing wheel. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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LOCOMOBILE 


N order to accentuate the enormous structural strength and vitality of 

the Locomobile its Makers announce an entirely new specific time and 
distance Guarantee on individual components. 

Perhaps in no other way can the sincerity and real value of the car be so 


convincingly stated. 





GUARANTEE 





THE Frame. The foundation of the car replaced free if it breaks or sags in 15 years. 

Tue Encine Bep is also guaranteed for 15 years. 

Tue Cy.inpers. New ones will be provided, no charge, if they crack inside of 3 years. 

Tue Crank SuartT is to be installed free if it should break in 5 years. 

Tue Connectinc Robs are guaranteed against breakage for 5 years. 

Tue Piston anp Rinos are guaranteed for 1 year. 

Tue Front AXLE is guaranteed against breakage for 15 years. 

THE CarBuRETOR, if permission is given to seal to prevent meddling, is- 
guaranteed against replacement of parts in 3 years. 

Tue Macnero is guaranteed for 25,000 miles. 

Tue RapiaTor is guaranteed for 2 years. 

Tue CLurTcu is guaranteed for 25,000 miles. 

THE TRANSMISSION CasE is guaranteed for 15 years. 

Tue Brakes are guaranteed for 20,000 miles. 

THE PropeLier Suart is guaranteed for 50,000 miles. 

Tue Rear AxLeE Housinc anp TuBEs are guaranteed for 15 years. 

THE TRANsMIssIon Gears will be replaced without any charge, if one breaks. 

THE TRANSMISSION SHAFTS are guaranteed against breakage in 50,000 miles. 


Tue STEERING GEar is protected by a special guarantee which replaces any 
part at any time without charge if it breaks. 


THE DIFFERENTIAL GEARS AND Case are guaranteed for § years. 
THE WIRING is guaranteed for 3 years. 

TuHeE Startinc Moror is guaranteed for 3 years. 

Tue Battery is guaranteed for 25,000 miles if well used. 

THE STEERING WHEEL is guaranteed for 5 years. 

THE SpRINGS are guaranteed on a basis of 2 years. 

Tue WHEELS are guaranteed for 5 years. 

THE CrrcuLaTING Pump AnD Fan, § years. 

THE Rear Ax Le Gears, for 25,000 miles against breakage. 
Front Timinc Gears guaranteed against defect for 25,000 miles. 
Equipment. Even the details of equipment are guaranteed. 








THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 
Bridgeport, (onnecticut 
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For the Golfer this Xmas 
a Craig Golfmeter 


Here’s a gift that will please every 
golfer for it satisfies that winter 
longing for his favorite game. En- 
ables him to play, under outdoor 
conditions, right in the warmth of 
his own home. 


The Craig Golfmeter 


will bring a joy on Christmas morning that will 
last throughout the year. Every member of the 
family will enjoy it too. It is real golf indoors. 


The ball—a real golf ball—is secured to the up- 
right by a cable of aeroplane wire. Each stroke, 
with wood or iron clubs, causes the ball to revolve 
(not wind) rapidly around the upright. An ac- 
curate dial registers in yards the exact length of 
the shot. A well hit ball is easily distinguished 
by its flight from a sliced or topped ball. It 
affords real practice that will improve your game. 
Can be set up, either in or outdoors, in any space 


11 x 16 feet. 


The Golfmeter is fitted with ball bearings, beau- 
tifully,nickeled and built to last a lifetime. Put a 
Golfmeter on your Christmas list now. If your 
dealer is not already supplied, we will ship one 
C.O.D. direct, express prepaid. Price $50.00 
complete with one ball. Extra balls (you will 
need them) $9.00 per one-half dozen. Address 
our nearest office. 


Craig Golfmeter Co. 


590 Howard Street, 51 East 42nd Street, 
San Francisco New York City 




















VANITY FAIR 





Colonel! Janson, late of the Royal Air Force, at the wheel of the remark- 
able new Dutch car, the 25-hp. Spyker, a 6-cylinder machine of great 
power and flexibility, with a wheelbase of 137 inches 


Kuropean Motoring 


A Résumé of Recent Shows 


By GERALD BISS 


OST of the important European 

shows are over. It is possible 

to sit back and appraise the vis- 
ible results of the year’s progress in me- 
chanical and body designs. It has been 
a bad year for manufacturers but a 
good year for designers. 

Two facts stand out with striking 
brilliance—first, that 1922 will see an 
enormous increase in the use of cycle 
cars and light cars all over Europe and, 
second, that designers of heavy, expen- 
sive cars are still experimenting with 
revolutionary mechanical ideas. Public 
interest at the automobile shows at 
Paris, Berlin and London was divided 
between freak cars, the like of which 
has never before been seen, and the 
great mass of new machines of tiny 
motors and tiny dimensions and great 
economy. The freaks are for the select 
few. The baby cars are for the thou- 
sands who refuse to be deprived of mo- 
toring by any temporary financial 
depression. 


HE Paris Show, as far as exhibitors 
were concerned, was 80 per cent. 
French. Pierce-Arrow, Cadillac, Standard 
Eight, Chevrolet, Hudson and the Buick 


‘were present from America. There were 


two English makes and several from 
Italy, but German cars were barred. 
There was one French limousine with six 
wheels, two in the front and four in 


| the rear. This was an exceedingly high- 
| class machine which has been in con- 


| stant service for several years. 





Another 
astonishing model was a_ beautifully 
fitted town car with regular automobile 
wheels in front and a tractor tread on 
each side in the rear. This car was one 
of several which have been built for the 
motor conquest of the Sahara Desert. 

Bugatti, Panhard and Fonck exhibited 
eight-cylinder-in-line engines. The Show 
was notable for the introduction of the 
new twelve-cylinder motors of Voisin 
and Fiat. There were any number of 
luxurious mechanical novelties to please 
the captious, including the appearance 
of thirty-five different makes of cars 
equipped with front wheel brakes. It 
may be said that four-wheel brakes are 
becoming standard equipment in Eu- 
rope, even on cars of light weight and 
low cost. 

There was a great number of cycle 
cars and light cars at the Paris Show, 
the majority of which were of the four- 
passenger, four-cylinder 10-hp. type. 


Over 400,000 people attended the Paris 
Salon. 

There is no doubt that the German 
automobile industry is about to make 
a determined attempt to capture world- 


wide markets. There were no foreign 
cars admitted to the Berlin Automobile 
Show, which was held in an enormous 
hall built by the industry purely for the 
purpose of holding automobile shows. 
The exchange rate on money is all in 
favour of the German maker. The most 
costly custom built, high powered car 
at the Show was tagged with a price 
which, in America, would be commen- 
surate with that of any one of a dozen 
standard mass-production cars, with no 
claim to custom built luxury. The 
light car movement is not so discernible 
in Germany as it is in England, France 
and Italy, because fewer of the German 
population can indulge in motoring of 
any kind. However, at the Berlin Show 
there were more than twenty models 
of less than 20-hp. Here, also, the 
freaks were in evidence. There were 
several cars with boat bodies and en- 
gines placed directly over the rear axle. 
While these machines, luxuriously fitted 
and well built, appeared strange to eyes 
accustomed to conventional motor car 
designs, nevertheless there was much 
that was practical about them. This 
placing of the engine alone reduced to 
a great extent the enormous power loss 
experienced with the ordinary car. 
About half a million people visited the 
show during the week it lasted. : 
In England the light car movement !s 
occupying almost the entire attention of 
industry and public alike. Practically 
all of the manufacturers with the ex- 
ception of a few who specialize in lus- 
ury cars of great cost have brought out 
or will bring out in the near future 
light models, ranging from two cylin- 
ders and seven to eight horsepower up 
to four cylinders and fifteen horsepowel. 


AUXHALL, Rover, Belsize, Sun- 
beam, Armstrong-Siddeley, Wolse- 
ley and Austin are some of the firms 
which have just appeared with smaller, 
lighter models than ever before. None 
of these is over fifteen horsepower. In 
England we have not yet mastered the 
secret of enormous production and 
cheap price, therefore the cost of these 
little cars is considerably higher than 
that of American cars of the same Size, 
but there is a great deal more indi- 
vidual work done on them. : 
A great deal of interest is being dis- 
played in the new twenty horsepower 
Daimler. This is a beautifully built 
little car with a four-cylinder engine of 
the sleeve valve type, and much popu- 
larity is anticipated for it. : 
Much progress is being made in the 
development of automobile accessories 
for practical use rather than ornament. 
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Maybe your dealer has offered you a “‘special 
discount’”’ on this or that make of tire. 


Think his proposition over. 

Ask yourself who pays for thissales inducement. 
Is the dealer generously sacrificing his profit 
—the manufacturer his? 


Or is the equivalent of the discount being 
taken out of the tire? 


Think it over. 


The immense popularity of Goodyear Tires has 
been built up without the aid of fictitious sales 
inducements of any kind. 


The extra profit we might have allowed the 
dealer for. the purpose of “‘special discounts,” 
we are putting into the tire in extra value. 


Wouldn’t you rather have it there, than in a 
“special discount’’? 

Wouldn’t you rather buy mileage, than a 
“bargain’’? 

We are building Goodyear Tires better today 
than ever before. 


We are making them larger, heavier, stronger, 
more durable. 
Are you using them? 


More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on 
any other kind. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 


GOODFVEAR 
TURES 





nS. tain ms ~ a ... = z 
Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes are especially thick, sturdy and 


long-lived. They come packed in a heavy, waterproof bag. 
More people ride on Goodyear Tubes than on any other kind 





Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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F you con- 
template a 
delightful season of golf- 
ing in the sunny South, 
or beneath the turquoise 
skies of fascinating Cali- 
fornia, add to the pleas- 
ures of the season by 
using a 


BUHRKE 
GOLF BAG 


—the favorite bag of discriminating golfers 
everywhere. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE WATER PROOF 
and > 


RUST PROOF ALUMINUM BOTTOM 


It is this striking and exclusive feature which 
puts the BUHRKE golf bag in a class by 
itself. It is light in weight, and very 
sightly and substantial. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL BAG 
YOU CAN BUY 


The BUHRKE bag represents the true economy 
of quality. It is cheapest, because it gives you 
longer and better service. 


A SEPARATE PARTITION 


prevents shaft wear by separating the iron from the 
wooden clubs. None but the highest grades of 
cowhide leather or best canvas is used in making 
BUHRKE golf bags. When you go South pur- 
chase a BUHRKE bag—the only bag of its kind 
on the market. 


At all leading department 
stores, golf shops and sport- 
ing goods stores through- 
out the United States and 
Canada. 


R. H. Buhrke Co. 


(Established 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Ave. 
Chicago 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 





— 


Buhrke Aluminum Bottom 


“Look for the Name” 
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“Love ’Em And Leave ’Em” 


(Continued from page 45) 


He ramps and rages all around the 
joint, 

And then he yells out, “I'll be 
good and damned! 

I thought you was a salesman. 
You’re a fool! 

Well, I don’t have no fools work- 
in’ for me. 

You find yourself another job 
next Sadd’y!” 


That very night I seen that bird, 
Ike Bloom, 

That runs the Bee Hive, and he 
was so glad 

To get me _ workin’ 
snapped me up, 

And give me thirty-five per week 
—five more 

Than I was gettin’ 
reg’lar boss. 


there, he 


from my 


You should of saw how Nellie 
took the news. 

She cried some more, and says, 
“Frank, I ain’t worth it! 
Frank, you’re the finest thing in 
all the world!” 

And then she kissed me. 

wasn’t real, ‘ 
The way it should of been. It 
wasn’t real. 


But it 


IV 


I GOT along with Bloom, though 
not so well, 
But still not so’s I had a real kick 


comin’. 

Nellie and me was better pals than 
ever; 

And all the time I thought that I 
could see 

That she was gettin’ so she loved 
me right. 

Then Fall come round, and Nellie 
went away 


Down to Peoria, to see her sister. 

She wrote to me three times in the 
first week, 

And then, the second week she 
wrote me oncet, 

And then I didn’t hear another 
word 

For ten days. Was I worried? 
Well, I ast you. 

I was just goin’ to take a train 
down there 

And see what was the trouble, 
when the phone rang, 

And it was Nellie, sayin’ to come 
down 

For supper, that she was so glad 
to hear me, 

And wanted me to meet a friend 
of hers 

That come up home with her. 


I was mad and hurt, 

And maybe didn’t talk the way I 
should of. 

At any rate, she says, 
don’t be mad; 

I can explain it all when you come 
down.” 

Well, of course just by luck it had 
to happen 


“Please 


That Bloom and me was takin’ in. 


ventory, 

And so I had to go without the 
supper, 

And didn’t get to Nell’s till after 
nine. 

The first thing that I seen was aq 
big guy— 

Not a girl, like I thought—about 
six foot, 

Big as a house, settin’ there on 
the sofa; 

I never seen a bird so much at 
home. 


Nellie jumps up, and blushes, then 
she stutters, 

“Frank! Why, I thought that you 
Was never comin’. 

My, I’m so glad to see you: meet 
Sam Finch— 

Sam, this is Frank you heard me 
talk about. 

I know that you and him will be 
good friends.” 


Now, how’s that for a greetin’ 
from your girl? 

She kep’ right on. 
Peoria, 


“Sam’s from 


And rode up with me. He’s on 
business here. 
Now ain’t that nice? We're 


goin’ to a movie. 

Come on along.” And all the time 
this goof, 

This Finch, was actin’ 
wasn’t there, 

And starin’ at her, whiles she kept 
on blushin’. 


like I 


I felt all sick inside, and says, 
“No thanks, 

I’m tired out. I’ll see you later 
on,” 

She didn’t beg me, like she want- 
ed me, 


And so I walked back home, 
wantin’ to cry. 


Vv 


EXT night, right after work, I 
goes to Nell’s, 

Just like the old days, without 
callin’ up. 

There was this Finch again. It 
made me sore. 

I says, “Look here, Nell, are you 
busy now? 

I’d like to see you.” 
round at Finch, 

And hesitates, and says, “Well, 
Frank, you see ig 

But that was all the further that 
she got. 

Finch gets up to his feet and 
grabs his hat, 

And turns around to Nell: “Now. 
listen, Nell. 
Just get me right. 
got a date 
With you, I got it, see? 

no others 
Around. Good-night!”, 


Nell looks 





Now, when I 
Without 


and then 


he walks right out. 
She jumps up from the chair and 
follows him, 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Cabriolet $8900 
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STEVENS-DURYEA, [2¢., 


There is no better motor car 
than Stevens-Duryea 


Stevens-Durven 





CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSZTTS 
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No Dingy Film 


See how teeth shine without it 


Combat the film on your teeth 
for ten days—the film that clouds 
their luster. This offers the way 
to do it. Then see the new 
beauty you gain. 

This simple test has won mil- 
lions to this new way of teeth 
cleaning. Half the world over 
careful people now use this 
method. Leading dentists every- 
where advise it. 

See and feel for yourself the 
delightful results. Ask for this 
test today. 


Why teeth discolor 


Your teeth are coated with a 
viscous film. You can feel it 
with your tongue. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

That film absorbs stains, mak- 
ing the teeth look dingy. It is 
also the basis of tartar. It is 
that film-coat that discolors, not 
your teeth. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Mil- 
lions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to that film. Despite 
the tooth brush, those troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 
For the old brushing methods 
have failed to end film. 


Now a new method 


When you visit your dentist 
he removes the film and tartar. 
But in months between it may 
do ceaseless damage. 

So dental science has for years 
sought a daily film combatant. 
It has now been found. Able au- 
thorities have proved its effi- 





10-Day Tube Free ” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 503, 1104 S. Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 











ciency. Now millions of people 
daily employ it, largely by den- 
tal advice. 

The method is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. It 
is now in use half the world 
over. And to careful people of 
every race it is bringing a new 
dental era. 


What Pepsodent does 


Pepsodent attacks the film in 
two effective ways. Then it 
leaves teeth highly polished, so 
film less easily adheres. 

But there are other require- 
ments and Pepsodent meets 
them all. 

It multiplies the salivary flow 
—Nature’s great tooth-protect- 
ing agent. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva. 
That to digest starch deposits 
that cling. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, to neu- 
tralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. 

Twice a day Pepsodent brings 
all these natural forces to fight 
the enemies of teeth. The re- 
sults you see and feel will sur- 
prise you. 


Stains disappear with 
the film 


Men who smoke see conspicuous re- 
sults, for the stains disappear with the 
film. Women see them also, for any 
film-coat is more or less discolored. 

Children obtain most important re- 
sults, for their teeth are markedly sub- 
ject to these film attacks. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. The book we send will 
tell the reasons. 

Then you will know what clean teeth 
really mean, and you will always want 
them. Cut out the coupon so you won’t 
forget. 


Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S, 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
A_ scientific film combatant, 
whose every application brings 
five desired effects. Approved 
by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists 
everywhere. All druggists sup- 

ply the large tubes. 
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Some Hard Luck Hands 


(Continued from page 67) 


suits. He thinks the most important 
thing in the take-out is the honour score. 

As there are five honours, a suit of 
five hearts or spades headed by jack 
and ten would come within this rule, as 
there are two more honours than aces, 
there being no aces at all. This is about 
as weak a take-out as can be imagined, 
the odds against five cards only jack 
high being ten to one to start with. 

The results arrived at and tabulated 
by Mr. Bluet are given in such a way 
as to confuse, rather than assist, the 
student; but his statement is that the 
restricted take-out, demanding honours 
or aces, went game 38 times in 100, 
while the take-out with any five cards 
went game 28 times. This gives us 66 
times in 100 in favour of the take-out, 
as against his figures of only 42 times 
in 100 that the no-trumper would have 
reached game if left alone. In 21 cases 
the no-trump contract would have been 
set. The number of times the take-out 
would have been set is not stated. 

In the matter of points, the no- 
trumper seemed to show a net gain of 
8,071 points if always left alone. Under 
the other systems, one gained 6,135 
points; the other 8,722. As against this 
total of 14,857, the no-trumper’s 8,071 
in 100 deals seems to indicate a gain of 
about 67 points a deal in favour of the 
take-out, which is a much higher aver- 
age than has been found in this country. 


Answer to the December Problem 


HIS was the distribution in Problem 
XXXI, which was one of S. C. Kin- 
sey’s compositions. 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. y 
and Z want only two tricks. This 
how they get them against any defence 

Z leads the diamond and the queen 
wins the jack. B leads the spade, y 
discarding a club, when A lets the spade 
ten hold. When Z leads the heart, 4 
must play the nine. A leads the win. 
ning spade, on which Y discards ap. 
other club. Now, if A leads the smal! 
club, he loses a heart trick. If he lead: 
the club king, B will lose a diamond 
trick. 

There are several false solutions, 
which can be defeated by correct play, 
Suppose Z leads a club, after winning 
with the spade ten. A puts on the king 
and leads the winning spade: If Y 
sheds another club, he is down to three 
red cards, while B sheds a club. A club 
lead now forces Y to give up the best 
diamond or give A two heart tricks, 

The heart opening will not solve, a 
A lets Z hold the first trick. If Z then 
leads a spade, A wins and leads the dia. 
mond, the queen winning the jack, and 
B returns the club nine, putting A in to 
lead the winning heart. This forces Z 
to give up the best spade or unguard 
the clubs. 

If Z starts with the spade ten, A lets 
it hold. If the diamond follows, B wins 
and leads a club, allowing A to force a 
discard from Y with the spade jack, 
while B discards a club. Now B makes 
a diamond, or A makes two heart tricks. 

If Z starts with a club, B wins the 
trick with the ace, and leads the spade, 
A letting the ten hold. If Z leads the 
heart, A wins with the nine and leads 
the winning spade, forcing the same 
discard from Y. If he sheds a dia- 
mond, both B’s are good; if a heart, the 
five is good; if a club, A leads the king 
of clubs and Y must discard again. 


N a future article I shall deal with a 

new variation of auction bridge. It 
is called “Par” auction and is now hav- 
ing its initial try-outs in the city of 
New York. It requires special cards 
and special instructions but the novelty 
of the game is very great and I look 
forward with interest to its future. 


“Love “Em And Leave ’Em” 


(Continued from page 84) 


And I can hear her beggin’ him 
outside 

Not to get sore. 
whole minutes, 

Then I runs out the back door, 
and keeps runnin’. 


I waited five 


Well, I got through my work next 
day, some how. 

I was through feelin’. 
way inside 

Was dead, and that was all. 
quite cool, 

And went to supper, et a little 
grub, 

And walked into her parlor, with- 
out knockin’. 


Somethin’ 


I was 


Part of a song kept singin’ in my 
ear, 

“Love ’em and leave ’em! 
’em and leave ’em!” 


Love 
Right! 


I grinned when I seen what I 
thought I’d see: 


That big bum sittin’ with her on 
the sofa. 

He had his arm around her, and 
he kept it 

Around her. He just gives a dirty 
look 

At me, and hollers out, “No fish 
today!” 


Nell gives a jump, but he just 
holds her there. 

And all her jumpin’ didn’t make 
no difference. 

For I sure knew that I had got 
the gate. 


“Take her”, I says, “You take ner 
and be damned! 

Nellie, I wanta thank you for 4 
lesson. 

Never again for me! Never again! 

‘Love ’em and leave ’em!’ That's 
me, from now on!” 
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“Built Up toa Standard 


Not Down toa Price 


‘Built Up to a Standard 
Not Down to a Price’’ 


In building The Dorris there has never been any 
attempt to meet a price, for the very simple reason 
that those who are in position to own a Dorris give 
price only secondary consideration. They want and 
are willing to pay a fair price for all the luxury, all 
the beauty, all the mechanical refinement that can 
possibly be put into a motor car. They would be 
unwilling to accept less in The Dorris, even at a 
reduced price. 


The Dorris builders are just as unwilling to sacri- 
fice any quality or refinement to reduce “the price. 
Rather have they added to the unusual features 
without increasing the price. Most important of the 
recent additions is the Dorris Distillator, for the 
proper vaporization of present day gasoline. 


By ordinary methods, only the light portion of the 
gasoline is vaporized, The heavier part actually goes 
into the cylinders in liquid form. When the engine 
is cold or only partially heated, here’s what happens: 
The vaporized portion burns. The heavy portion, 
which has not been vaporized, is partly consumed, 


DorRIS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, ST. LOUIS = =—= 


The Dorris has led in 
automobile engineer- 
ing since 1905. 


gasoline. 


At the right is the Dorris Distillator which has revo- 
lutionized the vaporization of present day low grade a 
Every particle of fuel that passes through 
this wonderful device is actually vapcr—not mist or 
spray—when it reaches the cylinders 


forming carbon in the combustion chamber and foul- 
ing the spark plugs. Part goes out through the ex- 
haust. But most serious of all, a large part of this 
unconsumed fuel finds its way past the piston rings 
into the oil in the crank case, diluting it, “cutting” it 
and unfitting it generally for lubrication, 


By means of the Dorris Distillator the heavy portion 
of the gasoline which is not vaporized by the car- 
buretor is trapped and returned to a central reservoir 
where it is distilled by heat. The resulting vapor is 
easily and completely consumed. 


Besides being a “wonder car” from an engineering 
and mechanical standpoint, The Dorris is a veritable 
wheeled palace. It feels luxurious. It looks luxurious. 
Truly, it is luxurious. 


After driving a Dorris for two or three years the 
owner begins to realize what ‘ ‘Built Up to a Stand- 
ard, Not Down to a Price,” means to him in riding 
quality, in dependability, in economy of operation and 
maintenance, in general satisfaction. 
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rigidaire Completes 
the Home 


Frigidaire, the electrical home re- 
frigerator contributes in a large 
measure to the convenience and 
comfort of modern homes. 














It is self-contained and automatic. 


It eliminates the bother and uncer- Ps 


tainty of an outside ice supply. It 
maintains a dry, constant tempera- 
ture, at least ten degrees colder than 
is possible with ice. 





table use and delicious desserts are 


| 
! 
Frigidaire provides ice cubes for | 
| 
frozen as needed in the freezing | 

| 


compartment. 












and dairy products delightfully fresh 
and wholesome. 


Frigidaire is a product of General 
Motors Corporation and is thor- 


oughly dependable. 
| 
| 


It is now being demonstrated in our 
branch offices and by Delco-Light 


distributors in all principal cities. 


A descriptive booklet describing 
Frigidaire in detail will be mailed 
on request. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


The price of Frigidaire has recently been 
reduced from $775 to $595 f. o. b. Dayton 





It keeps meats, vegetables, fruits sa 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Here Are the Motor Cars for 1929 


(Continued from page 80) 


While the cars in the medium 
priced class have thus undergone 
enormous improvements this last year, 
the makers of the higher grade ma- 
chines have not been idle. From the 
Pacific coast comes a new Leach which 
has about as interesting a line of body 
styles as one will meet this year. All of 
the Leach models are termed open cars, 
but they have permanent tops with slid- 
ing windows which can be dropped out 
of sight so the various models can be 
turned instantly into open or closed 
machines. Their wheelbase has been 
increased from 126 inches to 134 inches 
and in the chassis a new Leach 107- 
horsepower, valve-in-head motor has 
replaced the former Continental engine. 

Possibly the most spectacular of this 
year’s body changes is that of the 
Roamer, which will appear at the show 
with several new models, including a 
four door coupé, a special sport sedan, 
which is the first Roamer closed car to 
be equipped with the Duesenberg mo- 
tor, a touring car with all weather top, 
a two passenger raceabout which is a 
new model with Duesenberg engine and 
has a wheelbase of 106 inches. 

The new Stevens Duryea cars are 
beautiful creations and are thoroughly 
up-to-date in their engineering with 
thermostatic control of engine temper- 
atures, vacuum feed, dash motometer, 
double carburetor and preheating of in- 
coming fuel. 

The Haynes, an increasingly popular 
car, is appearing in two new models, the 
“55” and the “75.” This car, of fine 
traditions, has sweet lines and repre- 
sents well the progress which has been 
made in motor passenger transportation. 
It has a particularly interesting method 


of preheating the gasoline mixture 

Among the new models which par. 
ticularly catch the eye might fp 
mentioned the new Essex coach, the 
Ranger four-cylinder roadster which js 
rapidly placing Texas on the automobile 
map, the four new enclosed Pierce Ay. 
rows, the new sport model of the Pilot, 
the ultra sport 4-passenger and speed. 
ster of the Anderson, the Sterling. 
Knight enclosed models, the two pas. 
senger roadster and sedan of the Lin. 
coln, three new closed members of the 
Marmon family, several enclosed Me. 
teors, the new Driggs touring car, the 
Wills Sainte Claire coupé and sedan, the 
entire new line of models for Hudson, 
Cadillac, Davis, Fiat, Jordon, Colum. 
bia, Maxwell, Auburn, the Stanley 
Steamer roadster, the Cunningham 
roadster and touring car and two new 
models of the Velie. 

Among the most important mechani. 
cal additions there should be noted the 
new device on the Lincoln called the 
Electro-Fog, which guarantees easy 
starting at 20 degrees below zero; the 
new pre-heating system of the Hudson, 
the new carburetor device on the Dor. 
ris called the Distillator, the entire new 
line of Jordans which have been rear- 
ranged completely inside with a new 
Jordan motor and new transmission, 
without radically changing the exterior 
lines and the Mitchell six-cylinder en. 
gine with which the 1922 Mitchell cars 
will be equipped. 

Automobiles are better than they have 
ever been. Prices are lower, in the 
main, than ever before and it is likely 
that the upward swing in prices will 
be under way within the next six 
months. 


Russia’s Latest Artistic Celebrities 


(Continued from page 56) 


that dim, hieratic realm which exercises 
its spell over every true Slavic soul. 

Mikhail Feodorovich Larionov, the 
founder and acknowledged head of 
the modernist movement in Russia, 
while born in the south, in Bessa- 
rabia, is descended from Nordic stock, 
his father having been a_ promi- 
nent physician from Arkangelsk. The 
energy, the power of organization, and 
the gift for leadership so typical of the 
north are exemplified in Larionov, who 
passed his school days and received his 
artistic training in Moscow. 

Of all the young Russian rebels who 
flaunted their originality real or fancied 
in the face of their aghast elders, Lar- 
ionov was the most uncompromising, 
the most aggressively militant. Dis- 
missed from the Moscow Academy for 
reasons sufficiently conclusive, this en- 
fant terrible of brush and palette pro- 
ceeded to travel, to paint with prodigal 
energy, and to pass with protean rapid- 
ity from one formula to another. And 
yet this veritable anarch of art, who 
used actually to don a cubist costume 
and decorate his physiognomy in keep- 
ing, possessed serious attainments, and 
a genuine capacity for organized expres- 
sion. 

Joining his regiment at the outbreak 
of the war, Larionov was severely 
wounded at the battle of the Masurian 
Lakes and _ subsequently settled in 
Paris, where Goncharova and he 
quickly won a distinctive position with 
the prominent modernists of the day, 
counting among their circle not only 
painters and sculptors, but men of let- 
ters and musicians as well. 

Various important exhibitions of 
their work held in Paris, London, and 
elsewhere, together with numerous 
stage productions have served to define 


the aims and achievements of Gon- 
charova and Larionov. Both are naive 
and primitive, as well as modern and 
complex in their inspiration. The one 
reveals a rare creative fecundity and a 
wide range of artistic sympathy. The 
other is distinctly cerebral and endowed 
with a remarkable instinct for decora- 
tive synthesis. Goncharova assimilates 
and combines. Larionov analyzes and 
reduces colour and form to their essen- 
tial components. 

In his Contes Russes, and still more 
conclusively in his Le Bouffon, with 
music by Prokofiev, Larionov proves 
himself a master of the newer phases of 
stage presentation. His work here dis- 
plays an integrity of line and tone come 
bined with a sense of dynamic move- 
ment which give it unique vitality. The 
element of movement—movement not 
alone of the figures themselves but 
that mysterious vibration of structural 
forms and basic colour notes which he 
calls rayonnism, is in fact Larionov’s 
chief legacy to the art of the present- 
day stage. i 

It is a significant fact that no mat- 
ter how far Gonchorova and Larionov 
proceed along the pathway of modern- 
ism, they never forget their original 
point of departure. You will note mm 
the varied pageantry of this art echoes 
of massive Javra and humble izba. You 
will meet austere apostle and_ ribald 
clown from rural féte, the spear-scarre 
cheek of the Iberian virgin and simple 
painted toy. 

Possessing such a heritage racial and 
aesthetic they are well equipped to em- 
brace the more conscious expression of 
the contemporary school. Their work, 
in whatever medium, is always colour- 
ful, instinct with creative joy, and typ- 
ically Slavic in spirit. 
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The Pierce-Arrow Coupe 











PIERCE 








HE CARS that are today being shipped 

from the Pierce-Arrow factory leave 
nothing to be desired. In the three years 
since the Dual-Valve engine was intro- 
duced in Pierce-Arrow Cars, 6,000 users 
have expressed their enthusiastic approval. 
The anticipations of its engineers and de- 
signers were not modest but they have been 
more than realized. These are the same engi- 
neers and designers who produced the orig- 


A Portrait by A. E. Northup 





R ROW 


inal Pierce-Arrow Cars twenty years ago. 

The Dual-Valve engine of today car- 
ries on the traditions of the past but it is 
a long step forward. 

Enclosed drive cars have the upright 
pillars made one-half narrower, but still 
rigid. The sweeping view from the car is 
almost unbroken. There are no blind spots 
to bother the driver or mar the pleasure 
of the passenger. 
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STEINWAY | 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


HREE score years ago a new genius flashed upon 

the musical world. He was a composer, not of 
musical scores, but of musical instruments. His name 
was Henry Steinway—his masterwork was a piano. No 
sooner was his instrument given to the world than it was 
hailed as America’s first great contribution to musical art. 
Hector Berlioz, he of the flaming locks and flaming soul, 
was one of the first of the masters to hear the Steinway. 
Forthwith he wrote to its creator: “ You have contributed 


to music a progress for which all true artists are infinitely 
indebted to you.” One by one the great musicians heard 
the Steinway, or played it, and chose it for their own. 
Wagner, Liszt, Rubinstein, Gounod—these were only a 
few of those who came under the spell of Steinway tone. 
From that day to this the Steinway has been the instru- 
ment which the world has recognized as the piano of 
pianos. The music of the Immortals and the instrument 
of the Immortals live on together. In homes where you 
find the one, there also is the other. 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices: $875 and up, plus freight at points distant from New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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- KIMIBALIL = 
‘MOTOR E 
‘COACH _ 
woOR K 
= Craftsmanship and Artistry find their true expression in each Kimball body. a 
= Upon request special designs for any make of = 
2 chassis will be submitted for your approval. = 
= KIMBALL E 
= Enclosed Drive Limousine C. P. KIMBALL G CO. = 
= Mounted on Delage Chassis. Michigan Blvd. and Pershing Road = 
= CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Fm 
ae A We 
‘ As y 4 
Coupé de Ville 
$8200 
AUTOMOBILES P4ANHARD  incomparaBle 

These ——— cars not reid 

constitute the utmost in automobile 

construction but, at their cost to-day, 203 WEST 57th STREET 

present a value difficult to obtain. New York City 
‘sam 
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Tue suit illustrated 
is but one of an extensive variety of 
high quality clothing now in the store 
for New York Men. 

SUIT ILLUSTRATED $55 


FRIRIPIER & [B. 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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| ADLER-R@HESTER CLOTHES | 
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Prices on 
| STETSON HATS 


averaging 
2 5 % lower 
than last year 
Not a bit less the famous thoroughbred 
Stetson either. 
The hat by which discriminating men know 
correct hat styles—with quality chat assures long 
wear. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY | 
Philadelphia 
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More Moral Victories 


(Continued from page 35) 


again and this time by the lightest sort 
of comedy. Indeed it is difficult to keep 
The Grand Duke as light as.the author 
intended and still avoid paining and 
shocking American audiences. Guitry 
has taken as his theme some variations 
of the notion that heartbreak is among 
the most hilarious experiences of man 
and woman. The character played by 
Lina Abarbanell, for instance, is that of 
a woman who is trying to revive an old 
love and who meets every rebuff with 
merry laughter. It is hard for us to 
understand that. Our plays and our 
ballads have trained us to take love 
very seriously. Perhaps the emotion it- 
self is pretty much the same all over 
the world, but in the theatre a definitely 
American standard has been established 
regarding it, and Guitry slaps this 
standard in the face. 

He has worked out what seems to 
him a happy, although ironic, ending 
by arranging that the Grand Duke shall 
bring about a match between his former 
love and a rich old man. He feels that 
it will be convenient. Guitry thinks it 
is a good joke, but it is hard for us not 
to be aghast. David Belasco has been 
mindful of American susceptibilities, 
and has coached his actors to play for 
sentiment whenever the slightest oppor- 
tunity presents itself. They do not 
stress this to the point of obscuring the 
comic values of the piece, but it does 
play hob with the irony. We all begin 
to get tender about the actress and her 
Grand Duke, and hope that something 
will come of it. The fact that he al- 


ready has a wife in Russia has been 
established, but we rather expect that 
a telegram will arrive announcing ap. 
other Bolshevist outrage. The solution 
offered by the playwright is not satis. 
factory. At any rate, if you felt abou 
it at all as the reviewer did you wanted 
the little actress to have her Russian 
straight and not through any devioy: 
arrangement by marriage to somebody 
else. Our emotions in the matter were 
particularly enlisted because we thought 
Miss Abarbanell was so conspicuously 
excellent. Lionel Atwill we liked, but 
the réle does not fit him so neatly as 
that in Deburau. 

Tarkington is off to an_ excellent 
start in The Intimate Strangers. He 
has begun his comedy as a discussion of 
the relative attractions of the old. 
fashioned woman and the flapper, but 
the theme is somewhat sidetracked when 
the play gets down to a polite farce 
chase for a family Bible which shall 
establish the lady’s age. As in the other 
Tarkington play of the year, stamina js 
wanting. Even the lightest of comedies 
must have a rugged constitution. 

The Perfect Fool ought to establish 
Ed Wynn as the funniest of all our 
musical comedy entertainers. He te- 
lates one of his most dramatic stories 
about the man who saved the Slovak 
army from the invading Silesians by 
swimming across the river and stealing 
all the tickets from the railroad station. 
Wynn wrote his stuff himself and he 
is accordingly nominated to proceed 
twice to the head of the class. 


A Dandy Christmas For $6.89 


(Continued from page 55) 


need not dwell further upon the correct 
use of that expansive and helpful fluid. 

It may be necessary to visit two or 
more stores in the course of the evening, 
but the procedure in each case should 
be essentially the same, and by five in 
the morning at the latest you should 
be back in your own home, with your 
Christmas shopping happily and eco- 
nomically over for another year. 

There may be, however, some of my 
readers who have an inherent distaste 
for burglary, and for those I make haste 
plan which, 
while it does not offer the unfailing 
pleasure that comes from a well exe- 
cuted robbery, may yet be the source of 
much simple amusement and innocent 
economy. I refer, of course, to the 
creation of home-made Christmas pres- 
ents, and submit a suggestion for a gift 
which may be made in any home with 
a little patience and a slight knowledge 
of the use of tools. 


A Dandy Home-made Sealskin Coat 


| almost every metropolis of fair size 
there is, of course, a zoo, and in 
every zoo there are generally a few 
seals. As you know, seals shed their 
skins once a year, but unfortunately 
this “moulting” season occurs in the 
warmer months. It is generally quite 
easy in the summer time to pick up an 
old discarded sealskin, especially if one 
takes the trouble to give the attendant 
a cigar or two. The seals, however, ‘are 
never shedding in the holiday season 
and it is necessary to resort to force and 
a certain amount of trickery in order 
to obtain a skin at this time of year. 
The procedure which I recommend is 
as follows: 

Order a dark-coloured taxicab for 
11:30 at night. About eleven o’clock 
you should say to your wife, in a cas- 
ual tone, “Ho-Hum! I think I'll put 
on my bathing suit under my street 
clothes”. Should she show surprise at 


this, you may lull her suspicions with 
a knowing smile, and the remark, “My 
dear, remember what time of year this 
is”. When the taxi arrives and you 
have donned your bathing suit, tell the 
driver to take you, post haste, to the 
nearest zoo. When you have reached 
your destination, ask him to keep his 
motor running, ready for a quick start. 

Once inside the zoo you should feel 
your way quickly to the pool where 
the seals are quartered, taking great 
care to make no noise. As soon as your 
eyes become accustomed to the dark- 
ness you will be able to distinguish the 
animals, floating fast asleep on the top 
of the water. Pick out the seal whose 
shape nearest resembles that of your 
wife (or whomever you wish to make 
happy on Christmas day with the seal- 
skin wrap) and dive noiselessly into the 
pool. Swim around quietly for a few 
minutes, in order that the seals may 
become accustomed to your presence. 

Then, having swum up underneath 
your selected seal, you seize the unsus- 
pecting sleep-befogged creature, and 
swim with it to the shore. Holding it 
firmly under one arm, you hastily don 
your trousers, and run for the taxicab 
before the other seals have had time to 
comprehend what has happened. 

Once you have got the seal definitely 
in your home without arousing your 
wife’s curiosity, it is simply a question 
of getting it to shed its skin in order 
that you may make the wrap. There 
are several ways of doing this, any one 
of which may be successfully used, and 
if all goes well on Christmas morning 
you will be able to surprise the wife 
with a handsome sealskin coat which 
will be doubly acceptable in that it 1s 
the work of your own hands and only 
cost the price of a taxicab from your 
home to the zoo and back. 

The seal should, of course, be re- 
turned to its playmates in the zoo at 
the first convenient opportunity. 
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Originality without the slightest 
sacrifice of dignified simplicity is 
the distinguishing feature of all 


Derham Custom Bodies 


THE FINAL WORD IN EXCLUSIVE COACH WORK 


Why be content with anything 
less than entire satisfaction in 
appearance, in comfort, in 
convenience? 


New designs always under 
way, insuring early delivery. 


Sketches suited to your chas- 
sis submitted on request. 


Derham Body Co., Inc 


237-245 S. Twelfth Street 


Philadelphia Cabriolet designed and built for Rodman Wana- 
and Rosemont, Pa. maker, 2nd, on Locomobile chassis. Note the 
smart long, low lines. 
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Crane Motor Car Company 


presents its 1922 chassis equipped with 
Baker, Rauch and Lang coachwork 
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The Collapsible Brougham 


Its Credentials— Continental refinements with American Serviceability 


Sole Metropolitan Distributors 


Biddle-Durant Motor Sales Company oer 
229 West 57th Street New York City phew any 
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Par Auction 


Milton C. Work’s_ latest 
contributicn to ridge. 
Since the game was in- 
vented the biggest idea 
and the simplest. 


AVE you ever sat through an evening 

looking at nothing higher than a 
jack? Or had a run of millionaire hands 
which let you get away with murder—but 
known all the while it wasn’t Bridge? 


Of course you have. Every player has. 
That’s why every player is going to en- 
thuse over Par Auction. 

Par Auction is the creation of Milton 
C. Work, the acknowledged international 
authority. It takes the luck out of the 
game, but not the variety. Enlivens a 
table where the skill is unequal. Im- 
proves your play—painlessly. 

It’s real Bridge—no changes in the rules. 
And just one deck—no lumber-stacks of 
duplicate boards. Just the little figures 
and indicators on the backs of the cards, 
and you have a better version of the best 
game. 


The few simple explana- 
tions are in each deck. 
you can’t get Par Auction 
at your dealer’s send us 
$1.50 or write for descrip- 
tive folder. 


Milton Bradley Company 
“Makers of the World’s Best Games” 
Springfield . Massachusetts 



























For PINEHURST— 
and SOUTHERN GOLF 











HE two, three and four piece 

Pivot Sleeve Golf Suits, de- 
veloped from recently imported 
Scotch and English Sports 
fabrics, especially adapted to 
Southland wear. 


COMPLETE SHOWINGS of 
Scotch Linen Golf Suits, and 
Separate Knickers—and other 
Sports Wear for the Southern 
trip. 


Ready Tailored or To Order 
—At TODAY'S Low Prices 
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mystics who—like Blake—produce a ro- 
bust and healthy art. However far his 
sunken life may have carried him, the 
return to the world by means of compo- 
sition was always a large and full one. 
Uncouth, ponderous as oftentimes it is, 
his music always speaks the tongue of 
the heart. In these symphonies, a 
human being gives himself completely, 
creates out of his very vitals, utters 
without recalcitrancy his passion and 
his suffering, hurls himself uncalculat- 
ingly into the attempt to express the 
inexpressible. Other musicians of his 
general sort may freeze and depress with 
their grey tinklings. Bruckner warms 
through with the very power of his 
rhythmic impulse. And, beside the 
mystically coloured music of his ada- 
gios, there stands, as contrast, the out- 
of-doors freshness of his scherzi, with 
their wildly stamping rhythms, their 
sunnily smiling and sentimental trios. 
And the corner movements of his sym- 
phonies tower like square blocks, like 
rough cumbrous masses of stone, like 
the unshapen piles tumbled about 
by the “giants” of prehistoric times. If 
there is chambered mysticism in the 
music, there is also enough of life of a 
different sort to give it relief. 

A universal genius, of course, the 
Immense though his 
breadth, his ox-like power of sustain- 
ment, his rhythmical fury were, he al- 
ways wanted the balance, the develop- 
ment, the many-sidedness that graduate 
an artist into the premier rank. One 
feels how many composers dwarf in 
stature beside him; his muscles are 
huger than theirs; and yet they are 
shapelier, nimbler, livelier than the 
little stout lumbering man. He seems 


| like one of the Titans who fought 
| Olympus. 


Beethoven, to take but one 
from the many who outrank him, in his 
greater harmony and sense of measure, 
appears like one of the gods who finally 
vanquished the Ossa-piling giants. Had 
Bruckner possessed the hard sense of 
form which was his master’s, it is prob- 
able he would have accomplished loftier 
things. But in the matter of form, 
Bruckner was not, at least, so it appears 
to us to-day, a quite successful inno- 
vator. 


Bruckner’s Form 


THE corner movements of his sym- 
phonies, in particular—for, in the or- 
ganizations of his scherzi and adagios, 
the man was quite potent—suffer from 
a curious dryness, from what appears 
to us to be brokenness. They appear to 
be quite inorganic. The works, of 
course, heave directly into life; Bruck- 
ner’s attacks are exciting and daring; he 
begins right in the middle of things. 
But when, in accord with the demands 
of sonata-form, he introduces his second 
subject, or, more exactly, his second 
group of subjects, one finds that appar- 
ently the trajectory has been broken 
and another one is commenced. It is as 
though the composer were commencing 
his work over again. Beethoven made 
sure that a musical logic demanded, at a 
certain place, the entrance of the lyrical 
theme. But Bruckner appears to have 


| trusted to another logic; one perhaps 


not musical, for the justification of the 


| entrance of the balancing principal. He 


merely sets a second piece beside the 
first; and leaves us to reconcile them in 
our minds as best we may. Not before 
the arrival of the development section 
does he commence his own “composi- 
tion” of the two warring principals. 
To what extent this Bruckner’s habit 
was the result of a mere incomprehen- 
sion of Beethoven’s form, due to a 
deficient sense of balance in Bruckner 
himself; to what extent Bruckner im- 
proved upon Beethoven, and founded 
his work on firmer esthetic principals, 


VANITY FAR 


The Music of Anton Bruckner 


(Continued from page 43) 


that remains a very interesting questio, 
There are folk who hold entirely to th 
belief that Bruckner is the master of 
masters of sonata form. A cult for th 
man has sprung up in Germany anj 
Austria, and one can find books aplenty 
that pretend that the Austrian maste 
is a better architect than either Beetho. 
ven or Mozart. We, for our part, re. 
main always a little disconcerted by th 
corner movements of Bruckner’s sym. 
phonies. For all their powerful theme 
and colossal moments, we are always 
less satisfied by them than we are by 
the middle movements. To be sure, 
Bruckner does attain a sort of cubistic 
effect in merely contrasting his two 
principals. And it may be that that ef. 
fect will be very precious to anothe 
time; that another time may find that 
Bruckner possessed the correct theory 
of sonata construction. It is best to 
tread a little lightly here; to make no 
premature condemnations; and to say, 
with Baudelaire “It might be the u. 
known god!” 


The Misunderstanding of Musicians 


USICIANS, of course, harp on 

Bruckner’s grotesqueness. There 
are two composers on whom musicians 
are most stupid, Moussorgsky, and the 
Austrian mystic. Every day one meets 
some solemn performing person who in- 
forms one that Moussorgsky could not 
compose; and one has but to mention 
the name of Bruckner to him, too, to 
hear equally inane remarks. Bruckner 
“was a madman”; did he not most 
childishly dedicate his ninth symphony 
Zum Lieben Gott? To be sure, the 
dedication makes one smile. But then, 
Bruckner had presented his eighth to 
His Imperial and Royal Apostolic 
Majesty Francis Joseph I, Emperor of 
Austria and Apostolic King of Hungary, 
etc., etc.; and for a devout Austrian 
there was only one person to whom one 
might fittingly present a ninth, the 
Francis Joseph beyond the clouds. 
Moreover, the “madman” had taken 
the opening phrase of Isolde’s Liebestod 
and fugued it! But then, if Boris is 
withdrawn from the repertory of the 
Metropolitan Opera House to the ap- 
plause of all the Henry T. Fincks; if 
the conductors of the Metropolitan or- 
chestras neglect above all symphonists 
Anton Bruckner, one knows quite well 
the reason. It is that performers and 
public both are unable to enter into the 
spirit of either of the composers (in the 
case of Boris it is entirely the per- 
formers and managers and not the pub- 
lic who are guilty). It is that the 
musicians are unable to feel the life of 
man with the great tragic resignation of 
Moussorgsky; to feel it in the fashion 
of the little man on his knees, strug- 
gling for the faith and love and hope 
commanded of him by his God. The 
air that wafts through the works of 
both men is too rarefied for these little 
lungs. 

Still, one would like to see the one of 
two conductors who occasionally bring 
a Bruckner symphony to light persevere 
in their propaganda. One would like them 
to persevere because each performance 
must refute, in the mind of some musl- 
cian or other, the misconceptions that 
obscure the high value of these sym- 
phonic edifices. To many, Bruckner W 
always pervade any concert hall with 
“Lenten gloom”. But with each revival 
there will come to be one or two more 
who find the very opposite of glooml- 
ness in his music. And, one day, when 
some event, some crisis, will make the 
public a little famished for the high 
works, for the pure summit gusts and 
vistas, there will be enough musicians 
who comprehend ihe art of Anton 
Bruckner to bring him to his rightful 
place in the musical life of the community. 
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$2 219 & Telephone Murray Hill 8800 Nn NEWPORT 
Articles in our Stock 
suitable for 
Men’s Christmas Gifts 
have been selected with a 
special view to their utility 
Shetland Sweaters, Mufflers 
Umbrellas, Dressing Cases 
Many useful 
Leather and Silver Novelties 
Send for Special Christmas Booklet 
of Useful Gifts for Men & Boys 
classified according to prices 
One of our Gift Certificates is 
suggested 
as a solution of the question of 
what to give the man for whom it is 
difficult to make a selection 
The Horses Play 
Speed Up To Win 
Or Drop Back, For Place, 
Pass Each To Show, 
Other and Across 
Fight for The Board, 
the Pole, Time of Race 
Just as They And Color 
Do In a Real of Winning 
Horse Race Horses 
Playing Go 
The Newest and Most Exciting Racing Game Ever Made 
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The Brantcach Bats, Gronid 


Appeals instantly to those who cherish their home 
above all things. Charming in style, beautiful in tone, 
compact in size and unbelievably moderate in price. 
We will send a catalog and paper pattern showing space 
requirements on receipt of your name and address 
signed to this advertisement. 

BRAMBACH PIANO COMPANY 

Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 

646 West 49th Street, New York. 
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Tobey- 
made 
Furniture 





OBEY is equipped to create furniture 

for all purposes. We shall be glad to 
send to those unable to see Tobey-made 
furniture in our New York or Chicago show- 
rooms our Brochure D . 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Tea For the Muse 


(Continued from page 52) 


Miss Batitarp: She was wearing 
blue,—a very difficult colour, and espe- 
cially in the morning. 

Mrs. TEN Eyck: He is very charm- 
ing, Dinwiddie. I knew him in Paris. 

Mrs. Loomis: Really? All sorts of 
people seem to have known Mr. Din- 
widdie in Paris! It’s most extraor- 
dinary ! 

(Enter Miss Ainsworth and Mr. Dal- 
las, both very smart—distinct additions 
to the gathering.) 

Miss AinswortH: If you want to 
know why I’m late, ask Dallie. It’s all 
his fault. Isn’t it, Dallie? 

Mr. Datras: It is. *’Lo, Bertie. 

Mrs. LaNG-JENNINGS (putting up her 
cheek to be kissed) My, how sweet 
you smell. What is it? 

Mr. Dattas: Now, how in the world 
should I know? (General laughter) 

Miss Lenox (to Miss Ainsworth) 
What is it, Babs? 

(Enter Angela, out of breath.) 

ANGELA: It’s not there. But I 
brought you down your pink shawl and 
your smelling-salts and your address- 
book and your bisurated magnesia, in 
case you should want any of them. 
Why, there’s your bead bag! 

Mrs. LANG-JENNINGS: Yes, dear, 
thank you. Mother found it. 

Mr. Dattas: I’m hungry as a wolf. 
Any sandwiches left? 

Mrs. Lanc-JENNINGS: Why, I—er— 

Mrs. BLACKBURN: Yes, here’s one. 
A nut one, too. 

Miss Batiarp: Help! That’s mine! 

Mrs. BLackspurN: Oh, I’m sorry. 
But don’t you want to give it to Dallie? 
He’s so hungry. 

Miss Barrarp: I do not! What, 
after he cut a date with me to go to— 

Mr. Dattas (going over to her and 
clasping her hands) Connie, you beau- 
tiful thing, you would forgive me if 
you knew the truth. 

Miss BaAtiarpD: I’m not so sure about 
that. But J’m willing to listen to the 
truth. Haven’t heard any for a long 
time. 

Everysopy: The truth! The truth! 

Mr. Dattas: The truth is, I avoid 
you purposely, Connie. Daren’t trust 
myself with you. ’Fraid I'll be un- 


faithful to Babs. (General laughter) 

Mrs. LANG-JENNINGS: Do hay 
some tea, Mrs. Crane. 

Mrs. CRANE (in a loud, rough voice) 
Thank you, Bertha. Just a bit. 

Mrs. LaNG-JENNINGS (pouring) Say 
when. 

Mrs. CraNE (in a loud, rough voice) 
When! 

Miss Lenox: Has anybody seep 
Greggie since he got back? 

Mrs. Ten Eyck: Yes, I have. 

Miss ArnswortH: I have, too, 

Miss Batrarp: So have I. 

Mrs. LaNnG-JENNINGS: You seem to 
be the only one who hasn’t, Violet. Do 
have some tea, Miss Hutton. 

Miss Hutton: No, thank you. |] 
must be going. I promised Aunt Ellen 
to pick her up in twenty minutes, 

Miss DUNNING: Where'd you leave 
her, Izzy? 

Miss Hutton: At the dentist's, 
Goodby, Teresa, dear. See you Wed. 
nesday. It is Wednesday, isn’t it? 

Mrs. BLAcKBuRN: Yes, darling— 
seven-thirty. 

Miss AinswortH: Why, you told 
me seven! 

Mrs. BLACKBURN: Oh, but darling, 
you’re always half an hour late! 

Mrs. Loomis (rising) I must go, too, 
I left Mister Einstein checked at the 
Plaza, and he’ll be chewing up every- 
body’s furs. 

Mrs. Howarp: I must go, too, 
Come, John. 

Mrs. Lanc-JENNINGS: What, you're 
not all going? 

ANGELA (in a loud whisper) Hush, 
mother! It’s just as well! Dinner’s 
early to-night, you know! 

(Guests ooze out severally, chattering 
and lying. Exit Mrs. Lang-Jennings in 
the direction of the dining-room; An- 
gela upstairs. The drawing-room is left 
empty. Pause. 

There now emerges furtively from 
under the divan, looking very aged and 
shaken, with wild eyes and working 
mouth, Mr. Payne, the poet. He glares 
hastily about the room, steps to the 
table, stuffs his pockets clumsily with 
Mrs. Lang-Jennings’ monogrammed 
cigarettes, and exits, sobbing.) 


Along Comes Youth 


(Continued from page 68) 


championship at Hollywood where her 
85 was the result of extremely fine play. 
The Providence girl is almost sure to 
win a championship within a year or 
two. She is almost as long from the tee 
as Miss Leitch or Miss Hollins. She 
has a fine, crisp swing and a cool, level 
head that doesn’t go in for flurries. Her 
game is well rounded, needing only a 
bit more experience to carry her far. 

In her victory over Miss Leitch at 
Whitemarsh, Philadelphia, Miss Col- 
lett gave one of the best exhibitions of 
the year, proving again that she could 
bring out one of the strongest games 
when it was badly needed to save the 
day. And this is no unimportant de- 
tail of championship play. 

Vincent Richards is now to ten- 
nis what Bobby Jones is to golf. 
Their careers in fact are almost par- 
allel achievements. While both are still 
young they are fast becoming veterans 
in the way of championship experience. 

Richards, still a youth, has been in 
the tennis spotlight for several years. 
He has beaten most of the leading stars 
of the game with almost every title to 
his credit except the national turf cham- 
pionship. 

It has been said of Richards that his 
main weakness is too many strokes, too 


much versatility. The possession of s0 
many may often prevent a young player 
from mastering the two or three essen- 
tial ones needed in championship play. 

After a number of good seasons, the 
young New Yorker had his best year 
through the closing campaign when he 
worked his way into third place just 
back of the two Bills—Tilden and 
Johnston. He was even good enough 
to beat the all-conquering Tilden earlier 
in the year, but he couldn’t quite go the 
distance against Johnston at German- 
town with a national title at stake. 

Richards isn’t the only tennis stat 
coming on, for young Jones of Provi- 
dence who played with Tilden in France 
and England, is another promising e?- 
try from the youthful parade. The two 
Andersons of New York are good enough 
to get far with sufficient experience. 

With golf and tennis taking such 
strong international trends it is some- 
thing to know that the United States 
has more than its share of winning tal- 
ent ready to pick up championships. 
Certainly no other country can_show 
such phenomenal youngsters as Bobby 
Jones, Vincent Richards, Rudy Knep- 
per, Miss Collett, Edward Held, and 
many others who may soon reach out 
for the main crown. 
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Special Design of Four or Six Passenger Body Applicable to Almost Any Chassis 
Whether a Dashing Speedster of Rakish Design, or an Ultra Conservative Cabriolet of Plainest Lines, Schutte Creations Possess that Atmosphere of Individuality, That 
Intangible Something Which Distinguishes Them From Other Automobiles. Our Facilities Include the Mounting of a Radiator of Exclusive Pattern, the Alteration of the 
Entire Exterior Appearance, As Well As the Shortening or Lengthening of the Chassis. A Sketch Together With a Complete Explanation As to How Your Particular 
Chassis Could be Transformed Into Practically any Type and Size of Open or Closed Car Will be Furnished upon Request. 
CHARLES SCHUTTE BODY COMPANY * LANCASTER, PENNA., U.S. A. 
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The Greatest mer | | 
Home Comforts : | 


are measured not only by service and convenience, 
but also by beauty and satisfying attractiveness. 








Such comforts are expressed in Tiles—a material 


whose range of textures and colors makes it equally | s i; ay ae QO ff. 

soaring for practical use in kitchen, bath room and faye Shows serge suipgen Colfatihe 

aundry, and for its decorative values in the living room, “ Wh Sation te Z, 

solarium, hall and other parts of the house. Yoyow lroleto: se eS tS alata ans yest poker 

“Home Suggestion” Book sent free on request. diyeng y wlili of Schrader Universal Lirebalve 
LccEed sorted 


THE ASSOCIATED TILE MFRS. A.SCHRADER'S SON, INC. 


1262 Seventh Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. MAKERS OF THE SCHRADER UNIVERSAL TIRE VALVE 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON 
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Twoyearsago the LAFayEeTTe 
came to its first New York 
motor show sponsored only by 
our high enthusiasm and by 
our belief that our work had 
been done exceedingly well 


To its third metropolitan show 
it comes now bringing the com- 
mendation of one thousand 
owners who have put the La- 
FayeTTeE to the test of daily use 
and know whereof they speak 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at Oars Aill Inpianapous 
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THE NEW 1922 


HAYNES /} BROUGHAM 


Outstanding among all its qualities, is the rare engi- 
neering and designing skill with which this next year’s 
Haynes combines the advantages of both the closed and 
open car. For it has the hauteur and exterior distinc- 
tion traditional in the Brougham, contrasted with its 
intimate, companionable interior arrangement and rich- 
ness of appointment. Then added to these closed car 
characteristics, it has the magnificent new Haynes 75 
motor, imparting — by its perfect fuelization, larger 
valves, finer engine heat control — all that spirit and 
alertness, that power and eager responsiveness which 
one associates primarily with the car built only for dash 
and speed. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Kokomo, Indiana 
Export Orrice: 1715 Broadway, New York City, U. S. A. 
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FACTORY 


pS e ee HAYNES [iS AMERLIICA’S FIRST CAR, 


















Two front seats, low-swung and deep-cushioned, 
may be dropped forward for easy entrance and 
exit. Three passengers ride comfortably on 
the seat in rear. <A car heater, dome light and 
excellent ventilation add to your convenience. 
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